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MORE THAN A QUARTER MILLION CIRCULATION 



Widening the Circle! 

Originally, shipping attracted iadustFj to t hr* l'urt of Newark. 
I'nique rail and water Facilities wen- the deciding factor which 
induced such prominent concerns as Scar-. Itocburk \ Co., I he 
Weverhaeuscr Forest Products Co. and a score of others to in- 
vesl millions of dollars in |\>rl of Newark plants and ware- 
In wses. 

Now industry in its turn l>> reason of the rapidly crowing 

volume of its caif: ilpul is attracting increased shipping to 

the Port of Newark! 

The circle is widening! 

Latest of the leading shipping lines to select the Tort of New- 
ark as a terminal base is the famous Luckcuhach Line, operating 
one <if the largest and fastest Heels of cargo-carriers alloal. Regular 
service between the I'oil of Newark and Southern and West Coast 
ports is now in operjHioii. 

With this added service tying up to its live trunk line railroads 
and the development df its new .KM) ai re airport . the Port of Newark 
offers transportation facilities and short cuts to market that should 
interest every business executive. \nd these represent only one 
aspect of a situation which is rapid I > building one of the most 
important industrial centers of the nation at the port of Newark. 
You can get the complete story without obligation, bv writing to 



THOS. L. RAYMOND, Mayor, Newark, New Jersey 




Let Us Send You 
this Book 

Within its covers you will 
find the complete story 
of the Port of Newark, 
with a concise, interesting 
description of its many 
advantages as a manufac- 
turing and distributing 
center. Free to business 
executives on request. 



GftcPORTof NEWARK 

"Where Railways, Waterways, Airways and Highways Meet" 
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Office Furniture 

that has no birthdays 

Years after you buy this beautiful 
Art Metal equipment it looks like new 



'/^ ETTING old" means nothing 
to Art Metal. Steel does noc 
break, splinter or warp. The use- 
fulness, the good appearance, of 
Art Metal remain unchanged. Vis- 
itors to your office will receive the 
same impression today and twenty 
years from today. 

And Art Metal is more than beau- 
tiful. There are no misfits in the 
office equipped with Art Metal. Each 
file, desk, safe or cabinet — every 
piece exactly suits its job. Space 
and time are conserved — office rou- 
tine smoothed and speeded. 

The engineers who plan — the 
craftsmen who make Art Metal — STEEL 



know the needs of modern business. 
From the finest executive suite to the 
most economical general office 
equipment, efficiency and utility have 
been built into the design. In forty 
years of experience, many pieces 
have been evolved for special needs. 

Nor is Art Metal more expensive 
than other fine equipment. It is less 
in the long run because it will be on 



duty years after less lasting equip- 
ment is thrown into the discard. 

Art Metal may be had in soft wood 
grain finishes or rich olive green. 
These finishes are applied to the 
finest grade furniture steel with 
special enamels. Their lustre and 
freshness will not dull. 

We have published a new booklet 
on office layout. It may be helpful in 
your layout problems. 

We shall be glad to send you a 
copy along with any of the cat- 
alogs listed below. Please mention 
the ones you wish. 

1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelving; 3. Hori- 
zontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan Files; 
S. Fire Safes; 6. Upright Unit Files; 
7. Counter Height Files. The Art 
Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 



Art Metal 

OFFICE EOUIPMENT, SAFES AND FILES 



Nation'* Tlu&Jnfis t» public n*u1 cm thr 30th tit en-rjr month hy thr Cluiiul*>r at CutuiwrDP ot the fn Itnl Stale*. Washington 
D. C SuljKcrlnJtou iirlw ITO0 a yrar; %t-UQ ittrcv yvwti 25 emu ft copy. Entered ft* ■Moml-rUs* nmitrr March 20. 
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"OveR-Way increases 




Planl 



Capacity" 



The installation 
described lie re is 
but one of hundreds 
which prove the 
efficiency ami 
economy of R~W 
OveR-Way. 



Si\ y\ r Steel * lii — I hit: Company , Mil w aukee, 
ti<\\f these fails In a 4 ><iii lil Reports In- 
% est igator: Thiscompanv spcciali/.esirihigh- 
r.irlmti .mil alloy electric furnai ■<• steels. They 
ilo nothing hv hand which can !>•■ done elli- 
eientlv li\ machine*. To handle casting" anil 
i-an<l in the side hays nf ihc foundry, ihcy in- 
stalled 3 Richards- Vi ilenx OveR-Way Systems, 
uith air-hoi-ts suspended from K-W Rail- 
Hearing Trolleys. 

l ach -yslnii operates on ahoul 90 fl. of 
I -Im-.i mi track, reaching within 7 feet of all 
points, serving a total of 8.000 sq. ft. with the 
!1 systems. Sand .mil castings are loaded sepa- 



rately into steel pan-, and moved to points 
convenient to the traveling cranes. 

Before the OveR-Way Systems were in* 
stalled, much of the foundry space was BO far 
from tin- main cranes that it was good only for 
storage. The OveR-W ay System* have mailt: 
availahle approximately 2"i00 .-i|. ft. of addi- 
tional foundry space— an increase of in 
plant capacity — at an investment of le*s than 
$1.00 per square foot of space reclaimed. 

In the value of reclaimed floor space alone, 
the Richanl«-\\ ileox OveR-Way System has 
paid for itself. The easily operated hall-hear- 
ing trolleys have also increased our pruduclion. 



Is/j us In .sun/ nil Ii~1f I'll timer In i/iim vim uhere lJ«e/{-l* ay ii ill sine 
money in your business 



AURORA, ILLiNOIS, U.S. A. 



( tin Jt*"» 



Roatnn Phllsdrtnnia Clrvrlmd Cincinnati fntflanaftoHi Si. Lou lit NrwOilmni D*a Mc-inc* 
K iiit 4 . City 1 "» if * San frranctaco Omaha Sratllr pftrull 



Minneapolis 
Montreal 



KJCVHARDS. WILCOX CAJNAIMA.V CO.. LTD.. LONPON, ONT. - Wlonipt-g 



-W>1 



ntirn uritiuy to Jt..iruri.s-tt ilcox Mre. Co. pit Off mention .Vo/ioftf Hutinttt 
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"That's out! WeVe got a cure for 
those summer slumps now" 



"We've tried all that stuff — like driving our sales- 
men. It didn't do much good. 

"When we finally did find the remedy, it was 
right in our General Office. So we've reorganized 
our whole system of customer follow-up along 
entirely new lines. 

"We've put all data on Acme Visible Records, 
got the facts about every ac- 
count and prospect out in the 
open where we can't overlook 
them. 

"Now, when one of our men 
goes out to call on John Jones 
he doesn't wait to hear a lot 
of grief. He starts right in on 
what Jones bought last, when 
he bought it, how fast he sold 
similar goods last year, why 
he can sell them faster this 




year and why he needs to get his order in right 
now. 

Often we know more about Jones' business 
than Jones does. And Jones has to adm it it. W hat's 
more, Jones buys! The definite, detailed facts we 
show him prove that he can't reasonably refuse. 
Genera] sales talk wouldn't sell him. Facts do!" 



Our book "Profitable Busi- 
ness Control" tells about 
such sales records — tells also 
about credit, stock, collection 
and purchase records. We'll 
gladly send you a copy or, if 
you prefer, have one of our 
trained men call on you. 
Either man or book without 
the slightest obligation. Send 
the coupon. 



Acme is the 

world's largest Li 1 1 > - 
pany specialising cxclu. 
'dj in visible record cjnif- 
menc Offices in principal cities. 



ACME 



SIBLE 
RE C ORDS 



J ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 


N- B. 7-23 \ 


H 116 South Michigan Avenue* Chicago 
I Gentlemen: 

\ I I You mny send me vour book 
» I 1 "Frotitablc Business Control" 


□ 


You ni.iv send your nearest ' 
representative to me < 


\ f "I I'l< wnie me concerning 




frnrHi « 


! MAMF • 


" K1BKI KiUF - 
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Hon a cement company saved $5,567 in one department 

Will you match an hour with us? 



In one Lour — prohahly less — a 
Vacuum (til representative ran 
explain to vou wide economic 
difference lii'twi'cti.sciV'rKi/ic liihru a- 
lion and just "oil". 

Scientific luhrication means a great 
deal more llian limriri-sn iiifi from 
riioutli lo month. Yet it often means 
cueli money-saving in mlililion to it- 
oilier hcnrlils. As an example from 
among thousands, the follovs ing -a\- 
ings -honed u|i in a big eeinent plant! 

I | ■ to Jamiar\. 102(1. four eemenl 
«Tll.-hers con-limed 001 kilowatt 
hours per dav . \ talk with a \ aeuuiti 
Oil man led to liihrieation changes 
which resulted in a reduelion id' T°rj 
in power-eon- ii nipt ion and an annual 
power-robl sav ing ol $ 1 OilU. Further 




Lubricating < His 

The witrMV quality oils fur plant lubrication 



eeononn in the use of luhrieanls 
brought the total saving to ?.">,. >(»7, 
which amount- to mam limes tin* 
annual oil hill of this department, 
and repre-ent- U'-.j interest on nearly 
s 100.000. »f capital. 

Hut sav ingsof this sortare negligible 
compared with the increase of 
machine eflicienev and production 
capacity which scientiiic lulu nation 
ine\ itahlj promotes. 

IHmebm&i in -i ! 

In our experience, there is no 
"blanket prescription" for correct 
luhricalion. II. o h plant has its own 
prohlems. V erv often an outside 
mind thoroughh grounded in luhri- 
calion knowledge, studying those 
prohlems from a new angle, can 



reveal many unlooked-for oppor- 
tunities for increased efficiency. 

It is just such study that the Vacuum 
(til Company offers you. Our men 
know how to reduce friction. The 
reduction of friction is not to be 
measured merely hy temporary sav- 
ings indeed, the savings may lie 
small. Its v alue reveal* itself in years 
of increased mechanical productive- 
ness, in long recordsof machine con- 
tinuity, in lower depreciation. 

One hour of vnur time, matched 
against our (ill vears' specialization 
in scientific luhricalion, may lead lo 
just such economics. 

A talk with one of our men can he 
arranged lo s>uil your convenience. 



Vacuum Oil Company 
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This Mouth 
and Next 




IP. JACKS in his volume on "Con- 
structive Citizenship," drain :i 
^ line between "spare thinking" 
:iiul ' time thinking." Space thinkere are 
ilm-f who sec life only at an immedi- 
ate moment; who could, for example, vi- 
sion a Utopia without asking how long 
theil Utopia can last. Time thinkers are 
those who say: "Yes, but how long M 
it last ? What would 
happen east?" 

Professor Jacks il- 
lusi rates his point with 
tin- -tory: 

'in a recent argu- 
mcnt a space-thinker 
put forward the opin- 
ion that the social sys- 
lein tie-vised I «y Karl Samuel Reyburn 
Marx wa>: eminently 
practicable. '1 agree,' answered a time- 
thinker. 'But it. would only last one day .' 
The space-thinker reveals a goal or petiW 
of arrival. The time-thinker asks for in- 
direction of move- 
ment." 

It is to the "time- 
thinkers" of business, 
to the men who ask 
what will happen next, 
that this magazine 
seeks to appeal. 

Rodney A. Elward, 
Thomas Adams Kansas farmer and 

president of :i si 

taxpayers' association, warns the business 
men of the country that they are the 
really dangerous radicals of the country, 
that they are the ones who add to tax- 
ation by their fantastic half-socialistic 
-< hemes for spending more — always mure 
— money. 

In the May number, Julius H. Banie-- 
wrote of the world's increasing desire for 
I letter things, "the mar- 
ket of discontent," he 
called it. Samuel Rey- 
burn, president of Lord 
and Taylor, tells how 
i In- tendency is affect- 
ing retailing. "The 
market of distinction," 
be calls it. One of its 
symptoms is color in 
unexpected places, a 
subject of which we shall have someflirng 
to Say to an early issue. 

To any who have a menial picture of .1 
professor as spectacled, gray-bearded, 
ponderous, living in the past, we com- 
mend the sight of Professor Thomas S 
Adams, when he presents his views on 
taxation. He talks with tongue, head, 
arms, jn fact his whole body. He writes 
with the same fervor and his article, 
"BufiiaeSB alone can Equalize the Tax 



J. F. Essary 
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Satisfied Customers 

'* // V appreciate the service your institution is 
rendering to the business interests throughout 
the country. Our relation with you is of great 
satisfaction to us." 

"Several times of late your Bank has gone out 
of its way to be of special service to us and 
we want you to know we appreciate it. Your 
organization is functioning \oo<fc>. n 

These Comments have recently been received by 
the Out-of-Town Office of American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company from customers in other 
cities, whose business relations with us have cov- 
ered a long span of years. 

The Out-of-Tow Q Office gives a complete bank- 
ing service, prompt and accurate, to customers in 
the I'nited State- outside of New York C'itv. In 

J 

protecting their interests, it frequently performs 
ior them unsolicited services of material value. 



American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company 

Out-of-Town Office— Woolworth Building 
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forward. All of us ap- 
prove code? of ethics, 
I >ut the job is to fit 
f hem info the ha rd 
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"'Die Railroads Arc < lettiiiij '1 
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'But- 

ogctber," 
:rick E- 
sary; "Why Do M< n 

Fail?" by Herbert 

t "urcy; "Tangling t he 
Wires," by Herbert N. 
Caason; "Outstanding 
Men I've Me!." :.n- 
1'iher oi .Inliri Ha\- 
Hammond's fascinat- 
Edwin C Hill » ,E contributions to 
the story of world busi- 
iii---, and Fri<l Shelton's review of Con- 
gress' work — these :ire sonic other articles 
that make this July issue worthwhile for 
those men who want the why. 

The modern magazine is partly a result 
of mass production — circulation in six 
and seven figures prove 
that — but magazines 
can't standardize the 
model and let the print- 
ing presses run. There's 
no Model T for a peri- 
odica! If last month's 
issue was good, next 
mouth'- must 1" licttcr 
or nt least different. Fred Sht-lcn 

For August and the 
months to come what are we shaping? 
A contributor xvho is always welcome, 
O. H. Cheney, in "Mind Your Own Busi- 
ness," tells the business world that they 
might well stop cloud gazing and dream- 
ing of cooperation and billion dollar merg- 
ers and keep their eyes on little things. 

Allen Billingsley on the color factor hi 
industry we have mentioned; E. E. Slo-- 
son on "The Farm of the Future" — these 
are a few glimpses of what's ahead. 
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Many Able Men Waste Years 

before they learn this simple lesson 



rr averyolrl hook named Joel, 
titer the man who wrote it, 
you will find this line— "The 
Years that the Locust hath l.'.aten." 

A solemn sounding tine it is, lull 
ni sad significance. 

The years when there were no 
crops, because they were destroyed 
by the enemies of crops. The years 
when men worked and made no 
progress; when the end of the year 
found them a little poorer than its 
beginning, because a part of their 
little span of life wasg^ne and had 
prod uc ed no increase. 



In almost every life there are some 
fruitless years; but the tragedies occur 
when, year after year, men go along 
feeding their lives to the locust of 
indecision, or the locust of laziness, 
or the locust of too great concentra- 
tion on a petty task. 

In every week of every year the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute is brought 
into contact with such tragedies. 

"I wish I had acted earlier" 

"My experience with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute leaves meolily with 
the regret that I did not make contact 
with it at an earlier time," says one 
man. 

For that regret there is no healing. 
The years when one might have acred, 
and did not; these are the years that 
the locust hath eaten. 

"If I had enrolled with you a year 
or two ago, I should be better able to 
handle my daily problems," another says. 

Many able men waste years before they learn 
this simple lesson — before they learn thai 
success today is impossible without training 
and that the time to get that training i-. nut 
next month or next year but right »o-i\ 

The punishment of wasted years 

This happened just the other dav: A man 
wrote asking that someone call on him who 
could give him detailed information as tojust 
how the Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
helped more than 35S,ooo men to greater 
success. 

The representative found a man past fifty 
ujr> uf age, occupying a modest position in 
a great corporation. He sat down to explain 
the Institute's plan and method. And as he 




talked, naming one and another who now 
occupy high positions, he looked across at the 
gray-haired man, who was plainly disturbed 
by emotion. 

The representative of the Institute turned 
away his eyes; he knew what that man was 
thinking. His thoughts were turned back 
over the fields of wasted opportunity; he was 
plagued by the thought of the years that the 
locust hath eaten. 

Today you may start forward 
with 358,000 others 

You can hardly call this an advertisement 
about the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. The facts about its 
Modern Business Course and 



Service have been printed so many 
times that few men need to have them 
repeated. 

The average man could say them al- 
most by heart. He knows that the 
Institute is //if institution that spe- 
cializes in taking men who know only 
one department of business, and 
rounding them out into fitness for high 
executive tasks. 

He knows that358,ooomen arc proof 
of its strength and standing; he knows 
that business and educational authority 
of the highest standing is represented 
in the Advisory Council of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 

Advisory Council 

the Advisory Councilconsistsof: Gen- 
eral T. Coleman diPont, the well- 
known business executive; Percy H. 
Johnston .President of the great Chem- 
ical National Bank of New York; 
Dexter S. Kimball, Dean of the Col- 
lege of F.ngi nee ri ng , Cornell L' niversity; 
John Havs Hammond, the eminent 
consulting engineer; Frederick H. 
Hurdman, Certified Public Account- 
ant and business advisor; Jeremiah 
\V. Jenks, the internationally known 
statistician and economist. 

This advertisement is directed to 
the man who knows all this, and 
knowing it, has let the weeks and 
months and years slip by — years that 
might have meant so much to him, and 
now are gone and beyond recalling; 
years that the locust hath eaten. 

"Forging Ahead in 
Business" 

To such men — and to all men of earnest pur- 
pose who seek to avoid the^e wasted years — 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute comes now, 
asking for only one moment of firm decisijn 
— one moment in which to take the first step 
that can begin to turn ordinary years into 
ureat Years ttf progress. 

A book has been published for you, en- 
titled "Forging Ahead in Business." 

It is not a book for drifters; but to men 
who arc asking themselves: "Where am I go- 
ing to be five years from now?" it is offered 
freely and gladly without the slightest charge. 

Today your copy ot "Forging Ahead in 
Business" is waiting. Send for it now. 



Alexander Hamilton Institute 

Executix'c Training for Business Men 



| 1 

j Alexander Hamilton institute 

622 Astor Place New York City 

Send mc thr new rrvi»rd edition of "Forcing AIicjJ 
in Buiin«i," which I nuy k**p without charge. 



In Canada, addrrsj the AUxander Hamilton 
(nAttau, Limited, C. f*. H. Bldt„ ' 




In England, 67 Great Russell St., ion/uf 
N At kTKALiA, tt< Cmtitrtath St., Sydney 
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An Accounting Niche No Longer Bare 

The New Type 83 
Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 

Fill a Long Vacant Place 

No longer are small organizations or the individual departments, branch offices or divisions 
of great industries compelled to forego the benefits of Punched Hole Accounting. New mod* 
els of Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines — known as the Type 83 — have been 
especially designed for these particular sections of modern business. 



The short-cuts and money savings that heretofore 
have heen possible only in the headquarters account- 
ing work of great industries are now available to 
small concerns and the various subdivision) of 
large ones. 

By means of the Type 83 Electric Tabulating and 
Accounting Machines the small organization can 
now secure a quick "close-up" of operating condi- 
(ions, via orderly, electrically prepared statistics, in 
the same way that the world's Largest businesses 
for year* have employed Electric Tabulating and 
Accounting Machines to secure similar results. 



The large industries themselves can now electrical- 
ly handle their operating data at the source of the 
original written information, thereby making it 
possible to secure timely information regarding 
production, sales, expenses, etc., through analyses 
made in the various departments, branch offices or 
other subdivisions. 

The Type 83 equipment anables all figure-facts to 
be broken down to split hair fineness. Speed and 
accuracy are assured. Detailed reports concerning 
any activity can be made daily — or even hourly, if 
necessary. 



The MM Type 83 Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines are 
the only equipment of their kind on the market. 

International Business Machines Corporation 

THE TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 

DAYTON SCALE COMPANY DIVISION 



50 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. N.Y. 

Branch Officei and Service Sum <r%u in 
All the Principal Otic* of the World 



CANADIAN DIVISION 

lnternabonaJ Builneii Machines Co.* Ltd. 
300 Campbell Av., Wen Toronto, 
On i., Canada 
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The Fliglit of Reason 



THOtTGHTFUL business men are 
puzzled ;is to llie inconsistency 
of those United States Sena- 
tors who arc leading the Bght 
to put the Government inh> 
business. They propose more Federal 
Hoards and Commissions while in the 
same breath the\ express eontempl for 
present Boards and ( 'ommissions of their 
own making. 

In their arguments for Hoards to 
market the farmer's grain, to manufac- 
ture and sell fertilizer, to produce and 
distribute light and power, they pause to 
attack the integrity and ability of the 
Federal Trade Commission. "Ii is no 
longer responsive to the people; we can 
not trust it to investigate the public 
utilities," they exclaim. 

Nor, they cry out, can the Shipping 
Board be trusted. "There must be 
unanimous vole in selling ships; we fear 
the machinations of a majority." And so 
it goes; [he Federal Power Commission 
and the Mississippi River Commission 
are failures; the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has betrayed the people, 
I hercfore Commissioner Ksch must walk 
the plank; the Tariff Commission must 
be drawn and quartered. 

Yet in the midst of their arraignment 
of incapable, even treasonable Hoards, 
they urge more Hoards lo lix the price of 
wheat and hogs; to sell power and light; 
to carry on in hazardous and intricate 
fields, fields fraught with a thousand- 
fold possibility of graft and favoritism. 

If Bureaucracy with only regulatory 
power is untrustworthy, what will they 



say later of Bureaucracy with executive 

powers? 

Wherein does the assurance spring 
that new Commissions and Boards, ap- 
pointed in the same way, confirmed by 
their good selves, will "be responsive to 

the people?" 

It is an amazing spectacle. It leads 
one to the conclusion that such advo- 
cates are cither the victims of their own 
muddy thinking or else are merely ped- 
dlers of political pap. 

The President of the United Slates 
reminds us that "if the people are to 
remain politically free, they must be 
economically free." 

The country is on the eve of a national 
election. An election, in itself, is evi- 
dence that we are still politically free. 
Yet the issues of this election will re- 
volve around "prosperity prescriptions" 
which would deprive us of economic 
freedom. 

Men seeking office will applaud them- 
selves for their efforts to lake away the 
economic freedom of their constituents. 
They will clothe their schemes of govern- 
ment operation In Hoards and Commis- 
sions with sunny expressions such as 
"responsive to the people," but naked 
ami unadorned such schemes are pater- 
nalism. 

Paternalism is the rape of individual 
opportunity. And individual opportu- 
nity is economic freedom, which when it 
falls, will carry with it political Freedom. 
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and Economy in Building 
Commercial Structures , too 

AUSTIN'S reputation tor speed in the design and construction of 
i~Y hiR industrial projects is well known. 

Equally important to business executives is the fact that the same 
speed and economy arc being achieved by this organisation on com- 
mercial structures. 

The same complete nation-wide organisation and facilities, the same 
efficient construction methods, the same time and money saving ideas 
are at your service for commercial work that have proved so effective 
in the industrial field. 

When days count, Austin speed in design and construction saves 
you months. Furthermore, Austin can tell you, in advance, what your 
completed project will cost. Assistance in financing is furnished 
where desired. 

Under the Austin Method of Undivided Responsibility design, con- 
struction, equipment and financing arc all handled by this one organi- 
zation. Total cost for the complete project, completion date with bonus 
and penalty clause if desired, high quality of materials and workman- 
ship are all guaranteed, in advance. 

Whatever type or size of fmiMing {noject you may be coniufrnnj;, il will jxiy 
you la get in loiuh with Austin. Approximate costs arui other information 
util iv lurniifuJ promptly Wire, phone the neareil uf».t, OtVUtH tne MgWWt 

THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers unci Builder* Cleveland 

New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh Si. Lout* Seattle V orilanJ 
The Austin Company of California: lo* Article* andean Francisco The AuatinCompanvol Tcxa». I 'alias 






Complete Building Service 

Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland— W t art intnutrd m * 

prelect containing „ iq. H. Send mi « renewal tapv of 

"The Aukiii Boob of tHilldlngi." Individual 

Ftmv . , . . Ccr* . 
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As the Business I'Vbrld "Wags 



THUS WE MAY SEE. QUOTH HE. 

HOW THE WORLD WAGS — As You Like It. 

Self-Regulation TT 111 * *OFT coal industry has 
T ^ , ,,. JL been the bad bov of American 
In CealMmes , ; ,,. n T om, Dick and 

Hairy who had to deliver a "what'- 
wrong with the world" addre— = 
pointed the finger of shame at the producers of bitumi- 
noii- coal. It furnished the text for counties* disquisi- 
tions on overproduction, imdereoii-uiupiion, price cut- 
ting, profitless prosperity, antiquated methods ami all 
(lie other evils, real and imaginary, of business. 

And with all their preaching and lecturing, all tin- 
preachers and lecturers brought up at this conclusion,: 
' Too many mines and too many miners." 
Now one important, unit, the Cnn-olidatinn Coal Com- 
pany takes a straight-forward step towards the goal of 
fc«er mines and fewer miners. The company — and il is 
interesting to note that John D. Rockefeller, Jr.. is one 
of its large owners — declares its faith that there is no 
salvation in cutting prices or in cutting wage-. 

The company has announced its intent ion to close its 
uneconomic mines and to lay off sonic "J..~if)0 men. select- 
ing those who could most easily find new employment. 

But most significant is the appeal to other coal com- 
panies for support. The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce holds as a cardinal principle that hu.-ino- .-hould 
better itself, that that reform which starts from within 
and is accomplished without recourse to government i- 
the best reform. 

The Consolidation Company i- carrying out that idea 
when it says in an address "to our fellow coal pro- 
ducers'' : 

If the industry is to progress rapidly toward its rightful eco- 
nomic recovery, the Consolidation Coal Company lielieies each 
and every producing unit must make some sacrifice to that end. 
We speak only fur ourselves and only in the spirit of friendly 
cooperation. Tho retention of the m«»l economic mini'.- and tin 
present elimination of (lie least efficient, adopted voluntarily as 
u !i>wr.il program seem- to offer 1 1 1 ■ • - 1 >< ■■ ■■ 1 1 • -1 an. I mo-l effective 
relief for all. 

For years the soft coal imhi-try has seen the number 
of miners grow and the number of day.- work for each 
miner shrink. There are mines w here men work hardly 
two days a week and in the whole industry their average 
is not over 200 days a year. 

If the bituminous industry can work itself into a better 
position, can put itself on a sounder economic basis with- 



out an interstate coal commission, or price fixing or na- 
tionalization or any other increased government inter- 
ference, it will merit the encouragement and the praise <>i 
all American business. 

Some Way-Off f\® JUNE 1, the Treasury De- 
P . A^jf partmcnt estimated the sur- 

tsttmates ^ )ol . ^ vc .. n . eml]nj , Jun 

30, 1028, would be $400.o6o,IH)u 
That is a change over earlier esti- 
mates. In December. 1026, the Treasury estimated the 
surplus at +2ii().Ti)n,iil)0. In June, 1027, at $338 ,000.001) 
In October. 1027, :il $455,000,000. In March of I his year 
it had dropped to $400,000,00, where it now holds. By 
the first of Augu.-l we -hall know the exact figure. 

The discrepancy this year will not be as great prob- 
ably as it was for 1027 when the Treasury estimated the 
surplus all the way from $186,000,000 to $383,000,000, 
only to wind up with an actual surplus of $635,000,000. 
It is interesting to note how closely the German Go' - 

eminent estimated its r< ipts for the fiscal year 1927-28 

Budget estimate was 8,400,-300.000 reichsmarks ami the 
receipts 8,490,394,754. 

Great Britain also makes a remarkable showing, fat 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1928, it estimated re- 
ceipts at £834.830,000 and expenditures as $830,204,000. 
Its receipts were £842,824,000 and its expenditure* 
£838.585.000. 

Amazing accuracy abroad, wide discrepancy here 
How much is due to the difference in financial methods 
and how much to the opportunity in this country to use 
a threatened deficit or surplus a- a club over legislation! 



Competition 



'OMR two or three years ago this 
. . . question was plumped at a man 

Ana Mergers wh() ^. {mn up in [Uq automotive 

' — TA^ ^"" industry: 

"How will the automobile busi- 
ness line up five years from now?" 
He didn't hesitate a minute to give an answer: 
"I expect it to be something like the retail dry goods 
business: Three or four big department stores and a 
small number of specialty shops." 

The consolidation of Chrysler and Dodge recall- thai 
prophecy. General Motors, with its list ranging from 
Chevrolet to Cadillac, is prepared to meet the price ol 
any shopper for an automobile. Now Chry sler-Dodge 

ti 



fan offer a price range from under $700 to nearly #4,000, 
Willi many step.- lift ween. 

TIk announcement of the I "In v-ler-I lodge mergf r set 
oti fool .ill -(Pit- of rumors of oilier combinations. The 
industry expects some but is inclined to discount any 
rapid or radical changes. 

The automotive industry is no longer a new indu-try. 
I'- place grow- more settled. One need only look at 
figures of the gains in totul truck and car registration 
to see the approach to stabilization. Here they are for 
t lie last five years: 

Cain Over Previous Year 
1923 23 per cent 

1924 17 jier rent 

1925 14 per cunt 

1020 10 per cent 

1927 5 per cent 

Few of ns now need to he converted to the desirability 
of owning an automobile. No VDMB asks another "Have 
you a car?" Instead he asks "What ear do you drive 
and how do you like it?" 

The indu-try i- faring mure and incur the job not of 
selling a ear to a man who has never had one but to wean 
him away from the one he has or to persuade him to add 
another to it. 

There is much talk of a "two car market" and one 
enthusiast in the business lias declared that thi' United 
States is not a two car, but a three car market. But it is 
worth recalling that in this country there is a car for 
every .YMi persons in the United States and in California 
and Kansas one to less than three persons. 

Congress (Hid i/^' 'N* iKKSS has adjourned until 

■ r > s-i i I >• mber and a campaign is 

I be Chamber u , , , • 

on. \\ hat has this \\ X A -i- ul 

the Seventieth Congress done for 
business and to business? Ques- 
tions not yet to be answered in full and finally. A setting 
forth of what American bu-im -- proposed to Congress 
through it- representative, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, will be found on page 38. 

I I i- an interesting and impressive record of effective- 
in --. On taxation, on postal legislation, on alien prop- 
erty, on merchant marine. Congress has given heed to 
the voice of American business. On some points, the 
national legislature has been in accord with the position 
of American business a* presented by the Chamber; on 
-i-iiK it ha- diffi red. a it— nil alway- to be expected. 

But over and above all there are the-e fan - for Ameri- 
can business to keep constantly in mind; that the Cham- 
ber acts only n- its member organizations direct and that 
it acts always in the Open. 

Ii is important for t "ongress to know what business 
thinks Ii i- for Congrev- i,, ;i n upon that information 
as it sees lit. What the Chamber says to < 'ongress it -ays 
also to the public. No member of its staff has ever asked 
Senator or Representative to vote for or against a bill 
of which the Chamber approve- or di-npprnves. 

Socialists "HpllK World Tomorrow,'' which 
/// F.rror describes itself as "looking to* 

ward a -oeial order based on the 
religion of Jc-us," sum- up the plat- 
form of the Socialist Parly at its 
ti cent national convention and cites tin- a- a rea-on for 
the need for a Socialist Party in the-e United States; 
"Povcrtv fot many while a few live in extreme luxury." 



As untrue a statement a= can easily be conceived. It 

should rend: 

"'Poverty for a few while many live in luxury." 

That there is poverty in the United States no one 
would deny. There is no higher goal before its than the 
lessening of poverty, but to describe this country as one 
where many live in poverty is far from the truth. And 
few in luxury? Look about you! Luxury, to be sure, is 
a matter of definition, but if an abundance of food, a 
plenty of clothing, ready means of entertainment and 
transportation, be components of luxury, then how gn ai 
it i he number of those about us who live in luxury? 

We are a wealthy nation; there is enough to go around 
and it does go around more nearly than in any other 
country of which we know. There arc here extremes of 
wealth and poverty but no such contrasts of misery and 
comfort as were accepted as inevitable a century or two 
ago or as are still accepted as inevitable in many parts 
of i lie world. 

How rich are we? One engineering firm presents a 
figure of $320,000,000,000 am! points out that while our 
population has not doubled since 1800 our individual 
bank deposits have grown from 4 billions to 4>i billions, 
or from £114 per capita to * WO. 



Trusts of 
Three Kinds 



Y. TALK of trusts in geomet- 
rical terms, using "trust," 
that is, in its popular sense as mean- 
ing a large corporation made up of a 
number of units previously inde- 
pendent. We are familiar with horizontal trusts, the 
combination of a number of producers of the same or 
-miliar kinds of goods. We hear much talk, also, of tie 
vertical iru-t. the joining of units all the way from the 
raw material to the finished material and including, in 
some cases perhaps, the means of distribution to the 
consumer. 

Paul Mazur in his "American Pro-perity" points out a 
new type which he calls the "circular" tru*t, the link- 
ink together under one control of a number of prod- 
ucts usually with some common denominator of use. 

A notable instance is the Postum Company, which, be- 
ginning as a producer of cereal coffee, ha- recently ac- 
quired Maxwell House coffee and before that controlled 
a Hour, a brand of chocolate, a gelatin, a tapioca, and 
other foods. 

Interesting along thi- line wa- the recent report that 
the Cold Dust Corporation was acquiring control of the 
American Lin-eed Company. 

The former make- washing powders, soap, shoe 
poli-he- and is interested in food products. The Linseed 
Company makes linseed oil, varnishes, oil meal and al-> 
i- iiiten -ted in food products. 

Sunn da\ we shall have -perhaps we abend! have and 
do not know it — one company that clothes the man from 
head to foot. • 

Advertising by Hp ,n: ' oust, if it be- 

JL COmM more general, will have 
Circular ItnstS foni(? interesting problem- in adver- 
tising and selling. General Motor- 
whieh might be described as both 
horizontal and circular since u makes Iu ,t only many 
kinds of automobiles but dome-tie light systems and elec- 
tric refrigerators, has followed the policy of advertising 
each product separately and of carrying on sinniltani- 
ously a campaign to build faith in General Motors a- a:> 



institution. Will Postum C*<nn- 
pany do the smiic? Will it ad- 
tvrti-c separately Postum ami 
Jell-I ) and Swausdow n Flour and 
Minute Tapioca and jointly tin- 
fact that the buyer may wisely 
and -afely put his faith in QjOfl 
concern which makes and mar- 
kets a wide variety of tiling- to 
eat? Or will it try to put ail it- 
output together into a single ad- 
vertising campaign? 

It i- an interesting speculation 
that the perfect male who now 
wears So-and-So's Suits on one 
advertising page of the magazine, 
Somebody's Shirts on another. 
Perfection Underwear on still an- 
other and Faultless Footwear on 
a fourth may someday appear on 

l.m one page as an. even moreper- 

] ci male wearing the same shoe-, 
shirts, suits and underwear, but 
now all controlled by one circu- 
lar trust. 

A widening of this form of com- 
bination would mean, perhaps a 
very considerable overhauling ol 
sale- forces. Can — or cannot - 
one man sell as successfully two 
kindred product.-- — shoe- and 
bats or flour and coffee — as he 
can sell one? 



Retailers vs. 
Manufacturers 



SI NESS 
never 
tandstilL 
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This Cartoon by Nelson Harding, regular contributor to this page, won the 1927 Pulitzer 
prize. It appeared in the Brooklyn F.tgfe while Lindbergh wis in flight to Mexico 



at a .-I andstdl. We have ment ioneil 
advertising as it may be affected by 
the Further development of the idea 
of the circular trust. Here's another thing that in the 
opinion of many thinkers is coming on the horizon for 
advertising. 

There goes on always a conflict between the retailer 
and the advertised brand. The retailer dreads domina- 
tion by the manufacturer who through advertising can 
dictate to the retailer what he shall put on shelves. 

There might be reason for that fear so long a- \\r had 
mass manufacturing and piece-meal retailing, but with 
the growth of mass retailing, in department stores whose 
turnover is $75,000,000 a year, in chain store-, in mail- 
order houses, in group buying by retailers we have a new 
force and a new lineup. 

Here'.- the pie: ore of the advertising of the future that 
RDBBfie men with speculative minds are drawing: 

It is the faith of the consumer that is sought. To him 
the manufacturer say-: "Buy my good-. Know them 
by the brand. I assure continuity of production from 
good material fashioned in the best manner. You can 
never go wrong so long as vou look for inv name and rav 
label." 

With that voice we are all familiar, but there is a new 
voice being heard. It is the voice of the mass retailer 
v.ho <ay- in the consumer: 

''Trust me, the retailer. Don't let advertised brands 
disturb you. 1 am your agent and wherever good- are 
made and styles created. I am on the -pot buying for you 



t am always at your service and always dependable." 

A lively contest but not a battle in which one side or 
the other will win. 

Fixing a Stales- HPHE Chamber of Commerce of 
, r J|_ the rutted Stale- -crve- manv 

mau . ( »„m poroses. Among them it seems i- 
the task of making up the mind, of 
formulating the policies of that dis- 
tinguished -talesman, the Hun. Smith Wildinan Brook- 
hart, Senator in Congress from the State of Iowa. 

Senator Bronkhart is our authority. As quoted by the 
Congressional Record he said: 

•'.Mr. President. I have not any desire to fool the 
( 'hautber of Commerce of the United States. I am ready 
to figure out most any time what it wants and then go 
the other way as a safe general deduction." 

It is tai tight responsibility that the Hon. Smith Wild- 
main Brookhart places 0 n the shoulders of the National 
Chamber. It can no longer decide on a policy or plan 
a program without realizing that whichever way it de- 
cides to go, the Senator from Iowa w ill be seen headed 
lull -peed, in the opposite direction. 



Hair and 
Hats 



p. 



but, save some of your pii\ 
for the maker of hats. 

The American Brush Manufac- 
turers' Association met the other 
day at Atlantic City and discu-sed mean- of -timulat- 
ing hair growth and di-couraging the boh. Hue pro- 
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poeal was a prize for tin- woman showing the greatest 
growth of hair in six months. 

It's the hoy who ha- licit the hat maker, complains 
that industry. Youth will go hat less regardless of the 
weather, and fewer hats are worn ami oi those fewer, 
too many come from Italy. 

I be Chan/ber's ' II 'HK ("nited States Chamber of 
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SS for July, 19*8 



Presidents 



npi 

JL • Minmenc has seen with regret 
a leader of Atneriean httsiness retire 
M it- pre-nletit It has welcomed a 
new oeeii|>iiiii of thai high office. It 
is a fitting moment to print again the list of those who 
have held the post: 

Hurry Wherlrr, banker. Chicago. 

.lolin II Faliev. publisher, Boston. 

R. G. Rhelt, banker, Charleston, S. C. 

IIimiiii I. l-'er^ii.-on slni'liiiililt v. Newport News, 

Jos. II. IMrees. lawyer. Chicago. 

Julius H Humes, prain exporter. Dulnth. 

Rii'lmrd F. ('.rant, coal. Cleveland. 

.lolm \\ I 111 :in. liauki r, flne.n;.. 

Lewis K I 'iersiiie l> mki i Ni « York 

\\ 1 1 1 1 ; 1 1 j i Uiitlerwmth. rnariiinututer Mnlinr 

A cross section of American htisinc hanking, manu- 
facturing, publishing, natural resources production, mer- 
chandising, all have had a place. The office has gone to 
the middle west -ix times, to New York hut once, to 
\< w Kngland once, to the South twice. Geographically 
the middle west has had more than it- -hare. The presi- 
dency has not yet crossed the Mississippi. It will, of 
course. 

But neither the geography as we know the map nor 
that newer geography of industry has been the major 
factor in selecting the lender of the Chamber. If ever 
an office sought the man that office is the presidency 
of tin National ( 'hatnher. 



Economics /\ 
A nd Medicine 



DOCTOR once was asked: 
"On w hat are vour charges 

based?" 

He answered: "There are no 
economics in a doctor's fees. They 
are a mixture of factors, the gravity of the operation, the 
difficulty of the ta-k. it- success or failure, the patient's 
financial status — these and other things play a part." 

But if a doctor's fees are not based 00 sound economics, 
there are tremendous economic factor- in the relations 
ol his profession to the community. 

At a recent session of the Congress of American Physi- 
cians and Surgeons it was declared that deaths from 
heart disease cost the country $1 .500.0(10,000 a year and 
that the < arc of -ueh cases cost another $1 00, 000. (100 
How the learned doctors reached these figures we do not 
know but we accept them contentedly pausing only to 
not*' that that totals more than the wholesale value ol 
electrical machinery made in 1!l'2f>, according to the cen- 
sus of manufacture-. 

We pick nut electrical machinery becau.-e Dr. Paul D. 
W hite of the Massachusetts Genera! Hospital blames 
the automobile and the telephone and like accessories 
of modern life for the increase in heart disease and exon- 
erates alcohol, tobareo, coffee and most athletics. So 
when the same newspaper tells us that we shall use 111 
billion cigarettes in 1!>2H as against H7 billion in 1!>27, 
we breathe easier. 

But the medical profession has other challenges to 



economics. At first thought it is hard to find what the 
.McNary-Haugen hill relates to the medical profession 
but here is the connection: 

"Lack of medical attention i- not least of the causes" 
which has driven the nation's farmers into the cities. 
This on the authority of Professor Franklin H. Giddings 
of Columbia, who sees "a serious national economic 
catastrophe" unless more doctor- enter rural practice. 

But if we have more doctors handy to the farms, we 
shall have more farmers and, if we have more farmer-, 
we .-hall have more production. And how shall we take 
care of our farm surplus without a McNary-Haugen bill? 

And (hat's enough about doctor- for one i-sue. 

Apples in Mass TP" 1 »PPki M gratifying to 

Production 1 "ou . is yiehling to the demand 
lor mass production, for concentra- 
tion in larger units. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tells us thai 
where there were 100 apple trees in 1910, there were only 
H4 in l!IL!."i and still the supply of commercial apple- has 
increased. 

And to those who think that all apples come from our 
northwest corner, let us commend a -tudy by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics of -lupments of fresh fruit- and 
vegetables averaged for the year- l!4. and '26. 

OUT six leading apple states and their shipments in 
carloads are in this order: 

Wa-hington. 32.600; New York. 22.600 ; Yirginia, 
12,"i0(l, Illinois. (i.OOO; Oregon, .">,6D< I : Idaho, 4*00. 



Little Units 
of Big Things 



V. THINK and talk of chain 
-tores hi terms of millions 
I >n the day before Easter the Wool- 
worth Stores sold $2,32v7u6 worth 
of goiuN I Mvidc by dunes and nick- 
els and think of the millions of articles that were cairn d 
home that Saturday. The S. S. Kresge stores in Ma\ 

alone sold !fl 1 .000.011(1 Worth of goods 

But here - another point of view. One of those -tati-- 
tieians who delights m reducing things, who probably 
takes more pleasure in the diameter of an atom than in 
the distance to a fixed star, started to divide. He took 
the net profit of one of the very largest of the chain stores 
and divided it by the number of stores. Then he divided 
again by the number of days the stores kept open. 

lb reached the astonishing conclusion that the stores 
of this highly successful chain made an average of $3.63 
a day. 

"But," asks the keeper of the small rival -tore, "how 
many of us can pay ourselves living salaries, as the man- 
agers of chain stores must get, and still have $3.63 left 
at the end of each dav?" 



As to "Pants" 
and Go i eminent 



E," saiil the maker of men's 
trousers, "receive probably 
more real helpful support from the 
Government than any other indus- 
try. We arc fostered and encour- 
aged a- is no other business." 

"How." inquired the manufacturer of -traw bats, "do 
you reach that conclusion? How. in briefer wortb. do 
von get that way? 1 see no Pants Department at Wash- 
ington, no Secretary of Trousers " 

"1 get that way." said the producer of trousers, "by 
the simplest of reason. Yenture forth pantless and see 
what the Government will do to you." 
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You Business Men 
Are Making Taxes High! 
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By A FARMER 

Rodney A. EI ward of Kansas 

Illustrations by George Van Werveke 



THIS PIECE is written about 
taxation from the standpoint of 
the land-owning farmers, prob- 
ably the nio--i conservative 
class on c:irth, and is addressed to the 
renders of Nation's Business, who are 
not at all conservative, although they 
fondly consider themselves such, and who 
arc responsible fur must of the jiuti '.i 
in taxation now going on. 

The evils of i he steady increases in tax- 
ation of all kinds are, or at least ought, to 
lie, apparent to any thinking per.-on. 
President Cnolidge staled the whole ease 
in a message a few years ago: 

Panacea of Low Taxes 

"VJI7E HAVE hardly an economic ill to- 
* ▼ day which eannot he attributed 
directly or indirectly to high taxes. The 
prosperity of the people rests primarily 
mi reducing the existing tax burden. No 
other action would so encourage business. 
No other legislative enactment could do 
BO much to relieve agriculture." 

Everybody will agree with President 
Coolidgc except the beneficiaries of high 
taxation, and no argument would reach 
them. Therefore, the question remains 
why are taxes high and getting higher? 



ItPATEK N A LI STIC 
schemes of government 
are agitated, not at farm- 
ers' meetings, but in busi- 
ness men's organizations. 
I have heard mors social- 
ism preached at meetings 
of commercial bodies than 
in socialistic gatherings. 
Yet business men shudder 
at the word socialist y y 



And w hat can lie 
about it "' 

There is much talk 
and writing about 
the tax problem. There 
is no tax problem. No 
such thins exists. The 
only people who have a 
tax problem are those 
who arc trying to de- 
vise more and new 
ways to get money 
from the public treas- 
uries into their 0 w n 
pockets, or to fur- 
ther their socialistic 

schemes. Let us nail this point down. 
There is no tax problem, but there is a 
struggle — a struggle between those who 
pay taxes into the public treasuries, and 
those who get money out of the treas- 
uries. For the great niatoriiv ol us, who 
are merely payers-in, there is no prob- 
lem, merely a struggle Thu-c who are 
the drawers-out, of course, have the prob- 
lem of devising new ways to get money, 
and ever more money in the old ways. 
That is the only tax problem there is. 

Taxes arc steadily increasing because a 
large and influential etOSS of the popula- 



tion i- personally ami 
financially interested m 

getting money in vari- 
ous ways out of the 
local, state, and na- 
tional treasuries. Mos' 
of these people strong- 
ly oppose any effort to 
reduce taxation for 
fear it will affect their 
incomes, or are actively 
seeking the impo-ii ion 
of ncsv taxes because 
they expect to get pub- 
lic positions created by 
the new taxes, or to get 
public contracts provided for by the new 
taxes. 

We are told by a recent publication ol 

the National Industrial Conference Hoard 
that for every ten persons engaged in pri- 
vate enterprise, one person draws salary 
or other support from some public trea- 
ury. And these figure-- do not include 
those having public cunt fact-, nor their 
armies of employes. 

Practically every one of this multitude, 
dependent directly on some public tfl li 
ury for his income, exerts passive or ac- 
tive opposition to tax reduction, fearing 
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ili.it his income may lie affected This i- 
nisi as true of the multitude who have 

imljic i ran--, ami nl iheir employes, 

whose number in> one know.-, as nf those 
directly on tlie public pay roll. 

In ailifltion all these people have fami- 
lies, relatives and friends, who benefit 
from, and share in, public revenues, di- 
ii illy or indirectly All sueli people, 
with a few notable exceptions, offer pas- 
-ive or active opposition to all tttx reduc- 
tion movements. Their number is prob- 
ably twenty million, and such a multitude 
has a powerful influence on the various 
taxing bodies. 

Extravagant Bureaucracy 

t/REAUCRATIC government if- stu- 
pid, inefficient, extravagant, Espc- 

• tally is this true when federal and state 
ollicials are interfering in the affairs of 
local self-governing bodies. This can well 
be illustrated by the story of the Hays 
Township sehoolhouse door, which the 
writer has told at a hundred taxpayers' 
meetings. The story show- why taxes are 
hiL'h The excuse for telling the story here 
is that thousands of just such incidents 
in happening everywhere. 

In 11 lv- fnvi n-hip, licno t 'oimty, Kan- 
-as, I- a certain school house .\ I a inret- 

mg of the County Board of Comtnission- 
> rs some years ago. a bill for aO was 
presented by the county 

physician for inspecting this 
school house. He bad m- 
-i ructions from the State 
hoard ol lb dill to inspect 
all the rural school house.- in 
the county, at the county ex- 
pense. In otbaj words, a 
state officer was ordering the 
eXpemliKire of local funds. 
Bureaucracy again. The cost 
of ihis inspection was going 
to run into thousands. No- 
body wanted it, nobody had 
asked it but a busybody bu- 
reaucrat at Tupcka. 

The COUXtty health officer 
informed the Board that 
there was no reason for this 
lilt V-Ilillc trip ol 111- i X' ept 
orders from the -tate capital. 
He found nothing to report 
to his bureaucratic superiors 

• a-epl that the school house 
door had been taken from its 

iiv-s to serve as a model 
for a new door which was to 
lie fitted in the door frame, 
and was so fitted later that 
same day. The absence of 
the door he reported to lbs. 

•state Board of Health on 

elaborate printed forms provided for the 

purpose. 

The same day the Count \ Super U> 
'indent ol Schools had inspected the 
line -chool in the regular routine ot lus 
duttes, and be also pri-cntcd a lull, for the 
ii-pcction, and reported the incident of 
•lie door to his bureaucratic -upenors at 

• he state capital 

Then ensued a winter of correspond- 
ence. The door incident took place in 



September, and the correspondence lasted 
till the following spring The state officials 
were clamoring for a door lor the school 
house, and the local ollieers over and over 
again as-uring the bureaucrats at Topeka 
l hat i here was a door on 1 he school build- 
ing, but without making the slightest im- 
pression on theofiicial munis The reason 
lic.iig that, true to the traditions of their 
bleed, the stale officials who were order- 
ing the local officers tievt r read their n - 

[>lu -. as the latter were filed away by a 
clerk. 

Then in the following spring a high- 
salaried state officer was sent from To- 
peka, the state capital, clear to the Hays 
-il I. a round trip journey of five hun- 
dred mile-, to le mi by ]•> l-onal m-peetion 
that there was a door on that school 
bouse. The total cost of the whole matter 
to I he ' ixp ivcr.- ot K in-. is w is about one 
hundred and fifty dollars. All over S 
country school door. Multiply this inci- 
dent by tens of thousands and we have 
one of the reasons why taxes are constant- 
ly nu n i-iiig 

A more insidious, and probably more 
powerful class "Inch is constantly seek- 
ing the imposition of new and increased 
taxes il that class of semi-socialists, and 
believers in bureaucratic and paternalis- 
tic government. And it is this class to 
which the writer desires to direct the 



THERE were times when in reading 
this article the editor sat up with a 
jerk, Can it be :hat the business man 
is the real socialist; that good roads 
are not an unmixed hlessing? That 
the farm agent is not really wanted by 
the farmer? That the farmer himself 
resents the things that Government 
attempts to do for him? 

Yet it is a refreshing point of view. 
It is a point of view of one who might 
he called a radical conservative, of one 
who carries individualism to an ex- 
treme. The very fact that it brought 
us up with a start is a chief reason why 
we present it to our readers, that they 
may see this unexpected point of 
view. — 77»f Editor 



special attention of the readers of Na- 
iios s Bi -imss. lor most ol the mem- 
bers ol tins class are among the members 
of chamber.- ol commerce and other busi- 
ness riien s organizations, not among the 
tanners of the country. 

The-e slilll-soi ialists and believers in 

paternalism are the most dangerous advo- 
cates of increased taxation, because often 
they are not personally beiieficiitnes of 
the increased taxation they propose 



The land-owning farmers of the United 
State- are intensely conservative, and 
the great advances in taxation in the last 
fifteen years, and the adoption of the 
numerous socialistic and paternalistic 
-chemes of government have not been 
made at their demand 

These schemes are agitated, not at 
farmers' meetings and convention.-, bin 
in 1 .iis-uk--- men'- organizations. I have 
heard more socialism preached at meel- 
ings of commercial bodies, than in social- 
istic gatherings There are more social- 
ist ■ ami paternalist* among the Iju.-incs- 
and professional clas-e- than among any 
other kind of people. It does not change 
the fails thai ilie.e business ami protcs- 
--ioli.il men shudder at the wold xnrmlitt. 
and think themselves good democrat.- and 
republicans. 

Mankind I- apt to think in label-, ami 
if a man voles republican or democrat, 
he can preach socialism, and escajie con- 
demnation because he does not wear the 
label. 

For example, one of the most pro- 
nounced socialist.- of my aetiuuintance is 
a former president of the Kansas State 
Chamlier of Commerce and a member of 
the State Associated Industries, an or- 
ganization of manufacturers. He calls 
himself a democrat, and deceives both 
himself and his friends iiecsiise ot his la- 
bel. He is as absolute a socialist as Con- 
gressman Victor Berger of Milwaukee — 
and if Mr. Berger tried to make the BUUC 
-peeches in Kansas that this bilshies.- 
leader make-. ..Mr Sergei could not gi I 
.1 hearing. 

Like a multitude, of others of his kind, 
this distinguished manufacturer is a so- 
cialist, and does not know it. There are 
thousands of other men like this manu- 
facturer. The commercial 1-odies of the 
country are lull ol these subconscious 
socialists, and from tln-tn . otm-s nun h ol 
the demand lor this new paternalism in 
guvetlillietil, and the increased taxation 

to pay for it. 
Business Principles in Spending 

TVTOW "hat Can we do about it" The 
answer seems easy. Stop spending 
money. It is hard lo stop people from 
spending other men's money. But it 
ought not io !«• hard iii a.-k business to 
applv the same principle.- of spending tax 
money that it applies [,, -ponding money 
in its ow n field. 

1 have never bought a herd of stock or 

a new piece of farm machinery before 

asking myself, "Do I need it?" "Can 1 
afford it''" "Am 1 getting my money's 
worth if 1 buy it?" 

t'.ni'i i he community put ils monev 
spending on the same basis? No. In na- 
tion, in state and in town, we are buying 
thing- that we don't need and cannot 
afford and often we are not even getting 
value for our money 

Bui we shall never stop this spending 
until there is a letting up of pressure from 
business itself through its organizations 
for an increased spending of public funds. 

Now wo have come to the hub of my 
(Continwed on jttM 94J 
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Business 
is Buildin 
Confidence 

in Itself 



By HOWARD HEINZ 

President of Hi J. Heinz Company 



THE United States Chamber of 
Commerce has been of immeas- 
urable benefit to American busi- 
ness through its promulgation 
and unwavering support of the highest 
i i hies and principles as applied to the 
relations between men. 

Through its adoption of a "Code of 
Business Klines" in l!rJ4, and at its an- 
nual meeting in May, 1928, of a resolu- 
tion which was in reality a declaration of 
I uili "in the general integrity and sound 
ideas of modern business," it has widely 
heralded its views in respect to unscru- 
pulous methods and ipiest lonable prac- 
lices ami has assumed a position which 
must command the respect and confidence 
of all concerned. 

Simplicity in Business 

I N THE early days of our country, in- 
* rlustry anil business were simply organ- 
ized and locally conducted. They wen iper- 
sonal and family matters. The relations 
between the employer and his workmen, 
between the men-ham and Ins customer, 
were of a personal character. It was in 
thai day lhal ihe olil pluase "llis woril 
[> as gooil as In- bond" was born. A line 
sense ul business honor prevailed. 

When the population increased, bu-i- 
ness expanded, contracts were made by 
word of mouth and often by telephone, 
customers were lar removed and persona] 
relationship ceased. A new spirit grew 
up, — not generally, of course, for there 
have always been business men who prized 
character above profit, who preferred 
honor in siicces.- bought al the price of 
dishonor 1 , still, there were those whose 
desire for wealth was such that they were 
none too BCTUpnloua as to the methods 
they employed to obtain it, 



I well remember an 
incident that I once 
heard my lather re- 

eall and which was far 
irom In in isolated 
ease. It was in the 
early eighties, when 
he reached his place 
of business one morn- 
big and growers of 
produce were making 
their deliveries of 
fruits and vegetables, 
that the new scale 
clerk remarked in a 
gleeful voice, "Mr. 
Heinz, I am gett ing 
good weights for you 
this morning." 

When a sked what 
he meant by thai re- 
mark, the scale clerk 
e \pla 1 lied thai he 
weighed so quick] y 

and so deftly that he was able tO record a 
fen pounds underweight with efti li weigh- 
ing, without detection by the grower. He 
thought it was good business to cheat and 
that his employer would be delighted wiih 
such an accomplished servant. 

It is hardly necessary to say lhal the 
young man found himself instantly at 
the cashier's window for his final pay en- 
velope. He was taught the lesson, both 
by his employer's emphatic words and by 
his immediate dismissal, that it is good 
business not only not to cheat the man 
from whom one is buying, but rather to 
allow the scales to weigh in his favor. 

About twenty years ago a noted lawyer 
stated in confidence thai the corruption 
of business was appalling, "for," said 
he, "mv oilici is crowded with 'hose v. ho 



THAT CODES of ethics for relations 
between business and the public are 
more than mere words, and that 
business has no place for corrupters 
of Government officials were points 
made plain by Edwin B. Parker at 
the Annual Meeting of the National 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Now comes Howard Heinz to tell 
us that the business man can enforce 
right principles in dealing with his 
own men and his own products just 
as in dealing with the public or the 
Government. — The Editor 



either want me to got ihciu QUI oi the 
consequences of their misdeeds, or tell 
them how far they can go along crooked 
lines without getting into jail." 

Doe? anyone know a prominent lawyer 
today who could make Mich a statement'' 
How long would any one of our greal pro- 
ducers remain in business could he not 
depend upon a steady demand for his 
pruditi i- by people who had an absolute 

confidence in the integrity of the pro- 
ducer and his product ? 

It is largely due to business men them 
selves thai there has been a return to the 
ideals of honesty and good faith which 
characterized the conduct of business ill 
the days of its simplicity. They. saw thai 
ii was necessary to abandon the old m - 
lion of "everv man for himself' and the 



devil lake care of the hindmost." The 

ii< ■=.»■! i y of i i m(i. It-iKc a- the foundation 

of business stability is seen more clearly 
than ever before. In the? modern com- 
plex world, reliance upon the good faith 
ni (it her.- I- il'-i>bit< ly indispensable. 

Golden Rule for Business 

THE kind of confidence required cannot 
lie created by merely preventing the il- 
legal. It can come only from those stand- 
ard- of business conduct that spring from 
fundamental integrity, a right cniieepnon 
of business as a service to the community 
:iinl a consciousness that the foundation 
of ethics is nothing less than the Golden 
llule. Xo formula can dissolve nil the 
trouble in the business domain, but more 
and more business men are becoming in- 
fected with these ideas and beliefs. 

Andrew Carnegie wrote these words in 
hit autobiography : 

"A great business is seldom, if ever, 
built up except on lines of the strictest 
integrity. A reputation for 'eufenes.-' is 
faiai in great affairs. Not the letter of 
the law, but the spirit, must be ihe rule. 
The standard of commercial morality is 
now very high. A mistake made by any- 
one in favor of the finn is corrected as 
promptly as if the error were in favor of 
the other. It is essentia! to permanent 
. ii> .1— that a lioii.-c should obtain a repu- 
tation by being governed by what is fair 
rather than what is merely legal 

If the same principles which 
have generally been accepted by 
Mieccssful business mrn were prac- 
tii ed by the nations of the world 
in their dealings w it li one another, 
up should have .*i happier and 
more prosperous world in which 
to live. May it have been in Mr. 
Carnegie's thought to apply tin- 
code of business ethics to the na- 
tions of the world when he estab- 
lished his great Endowment for 
International Peace? 

The e t h i 0 a I code for business 
must recognize the proper relation 
of business to the community — 
that of a servant and not a para- 
site. A business has no right to 
: ncceed, no right to exist, unless it 
fills a community want in a fair, 
honest and efficient way. 

Simply that one engages in busi- 
iie-- does nni entitle him to re- 
main in business unless he renders 
p real service. It is not a real serv- 
ice to offer to a community goods 
at a price that yields an uncon- 
scionable profit. The manufac- 
turer or merchant does not serve 
the community as it is in all fairness en- 
titled to be served, utile-- he supplies lu- 
goods at a price which is n fair equivalent 
for the art icle furni-hed 

My conception of an ideal motto for 
ltnlu-lry i- "To produce a thing that the 
world needs, to make il the best thai can 
be made, to get it into the hands of the 
largest number of people ami to charge 
;, rca-onahle fee lor the sen ice." 

Business ethics require every industry 
to meet that test. 



The -ouree 01 tli" Golden Rule i- not 
tip llible; tu source i- the human heart 
h i - natural law It is enlightened com- 
mon serne . li- application is always 
successful. "Every man takes care," -aid 
limer-on, "that his neighbor doe- not 
i lu ai him. Bui a day comes when be be- 
gins lo care that he does not cheat his 
neighbor Then all gm- well." Those 
words are merely a redi-co\cry or restate- 
ment of the Golden Rule. 

The question el eihn - in business must 
deal with the relation of employer and 
employe, and where is there a more im- 
jiurl.mt relaiion-hi]) in busuie-s" Labor 
and capital are partner-. Partners need 
to know each other's viewpoint, if they 
are to get along well together. The di- 
rectors of great business enterprises must 
add to their ability as financiers and or- 
ganizers, the faculty to get along with 
other men. They must have a keener 
sense of social justice and fair dealing, 
for the labor problem is a gn u human 
question 

The other side of tin- conception of 
the true relationship is that the employes 
are much more likely to be proul-pmduc- 
ing tli mi those who work under unethical 
conditions. Tins is manifested in the new- 
point of view of organized labor leaders, 
to advocate the abandonment of the sys- 
tem of restricted output and tu encour- 
age increased output, fur the simple and 



"One morning in the early eighties 
the new scale clerk said to my father 
in gleeful voice, 'Mr. Heinz, 1 am 
getting good weights for you today-' 
"He weighed so quickly and deftly 
that he recorded a few pounds under- 
weight with each weighing. He 
thought it was good business to cheat. 

"The young man found himself in- 
stantly at the cashier's window for his 
final pay envelope. By his employer's 
emphatic words as well as by his im- 
mediate dismissal he was taught that 
it is KOOd business not only not to 
cheat the man from whom one is buy- 
ing, but rather to allow the scales to 
weigh in his favor." 



oln lulls ira-iO) ill it the mo re there is pro- 
duced the more there will be to divide 

W hen management begin-- to practice a 
fair division, labor re-ponds with an im- 
pulse to larger production, to (Ik- lienefit 
of all.— labor, in larger earnings, which 
mean a higher standard of living and 
greater freedom for the higher and finer 
things of life; capital, in larger profits 
through larger sales; and the public, 
through lower prices thai result from 
reduced cost, due tu larger production, 



Tim- right ideal- in the mailer of labor 

relationship become a great propelling 
force of progress. 

As an illustration of the benefits of eth- 
ical standards in industrial relationships, 
i here is rhe I jiilicot t -Johnson Company, 
where tin president, t leorgc F. John.-on, 
affectionately known among his employes 
as - Daddy" Johnson, ha- introduced 
method! that have set up a system that 
may lie truly characterized as • liidu-in.d 

Democracy. 

There an- prn\i-i.»ns |.>r round table 
meetings, where repre-ciitative- of the 
employe- discus- frankly and without re- 
ser\e, with company iillinal-, condition- 
in the industry. The results have been 
-m h that a prominent labor leader said 
that if all industry were conducted as i- 
tlie Lndii-iiit-.bihn-on Company there 
would be no need for such organizations 
a- the Federation of Labor. 

Employes Are Partners 

THE culmination of the system has 
been a partnership in earning-, for 
after ten per cent of the earnings on capi- 
tal actually invested ha- l>.< D wi MWfa R» 
the owners, the remainder is divided 

equally between the stockholders and tin 

employes. There are now a number of 
corporations which make this kind of dis- 
tribution of earnings. 
The results of such represent at ion 
plana seem to me to prove beyond 
doubt that where an employe i- 
given a chance to be heard and is 
accorded such treatment as to win 
his confidence in the fairness of 
the court in which he is to be 
heard, the possibilities of misun- 
derstanding are lessened, and the 
communistic and socialistic ap- 
peal becomes negative. 

The code of business ethics 
which has grown up in the prac- 
tice of business men is being put 
into written form from time to 
time by trade associations and 
other organized groups, U nd it is 
thus becoming definite and lietter 
understood. 

There is a tendency in America 
for business to regulate its own 
iv unhid ami correct ilsnw n abuse-, 
to give effect to the slogan, "Le-s 
government in business, more 
business in government." The 
thrusting of various regulatory 
commissions by law into the ma- 
chinery of business has been irri- 
tating and has convinced busines- 
nien that the be-t w ay out is to do 
the job themselves through con- 
ference, mutual undi-rst Hidings and agree 

mentc 

If American business proves it-- capac- 
ity fur self-government, I maintain that 
federal and state governments can no 
longer justifiably interfere. 

Several years ago the ChamU-r of Com- 
merce of the United Slates promulgated 
a Code of Business Ethics, which was a 
brief, concise, but comprehensive sta'e 
ment of fifteen principles which would 

(Continued on /«</■• 1021 



A Declaration for 

Economic Independence 

By CALVIN COOLIDGE 



WE ARE especially prone to call on 
the National Government to take 
over our burdens, and with them 
oar freedom. Through regulations 
and commissions we have given the must arbitrary 
authority over our actions and our property into the 
hands of a few men. Some of this has been necessary 
to prevent those who are weak from being overcome 
I iy those who are strong. But it is a procedure 
fraught with considerable danger and should only 
be adopted ns a last resort. 

There is one field, however, which belongs to the 
people, upon which thev have uniformly insisted 
that the Federal Government should not trespass. 
That is the domain of private business. 

Society requires certain public activities, like 
highways and drainage, which are used in common 
and can best be provided by the Government . But 
in general the country is best served through the 
competition of private enterprise. If I he people are 
to remain politically free, they must be economically 
free. Their only hope in that direction is for them to 
keep their own business in their own hands. 

i inr theory' of society rests on a higher level than 
Communism. We want the people to be the owners 
i 'I their property in their own right. We recognize 
that they are all capitalists by nature. We want 
them to be all capitalists in fact. That result is 
bong approached rapidly. Our system is demon- 
strating by practice that it works. 

The theories which are advanced to entice the 
people into handing their private affairs over to the 
Government do not take into account all the facts: 
The fundamental characteristics of humanity are not 
going to be changed by sill ist i 1 1 It inn giivenillienl 
action for private enterprise. The individual who 
manages the one, with all Ins impcrlcotiuns and his 
selfishness, will have to be employed to manage the 
other. 

The very essence of business is the expectation of 
a profit on the part of those who conduct it . Govern- 
ment is conducted from an entirely different motive. 
When business is in private hands, it i^ expected to 
be run for the benefit of the owner-. When the 



Government steps in, the purchasers, users, and 
beneficiaries of what the Government undertakes to 
supply insist that the concern should be conducted 
for their benefit. It does not eliminate selfishness; it 
simply transfers it. in part from the seller to the pur- 
chaser. Under these conditions it ceases to be a real 
business, becomes lacking in enterprise and initia- 
tive, and does not have any motive to provide im- 
proved service. 

Flowing out of these unavoidable conditions, if tic- 
Government gets into business on any large scale, we 
soon find that the beneficiaries attempt, to play a 
large part in the control. While in theory it is to 
serve the public, in practice it will be very largely 
serving private interests. It comes to be regarded as 
a species of government fav or and those who are tin- 
most adroit get the larger part of it. Men in public 
life are besought to secure places of employment for 
some persons in their locality and favorable font racts 
for others. 

The situation rapidly develops into a position of 
intrenched selfishness, where a great body of public 
employes and large outside interests are in virtual 
control, with the general public paying a high cost 

inr J ■ service. With all the care that it is possible 

to exercise, a situation of this kind becomes entangled 
in favoritism anil is always in great danger of caus- 
ing corruption and scandal. 

If it is desirable to protect, the people in their free- 
dom and independence, if it is desirable to avoid the 
blighting effects of monopoly supported by the 
money of the taxpayer, if it is desirable to prevent 
the existence of a privileged class, if it is desirable to 
shield public officials from the influence of propa- 
ganda .mil I he acute pressure of intrenched sellish- 

ness, if it. is desirable to keep the Government unen- 
cumbered and clean, with an eye single to public 
service, we shall leave the conduct, of our private 
business with the indiv idual, where it belongs, and 
not undertake to unload it on the Government. 



Frnlii mi jittiirt-*:* l.y I'ic»nli'm Cueliitsc tn tin- Ulirty- 
.cvi'iitli CtirililicnliiM "i rit'ri-— i'l 111.' 1 Vmiztitcis * A I lu- Ann-: .- - 
ata Revolution m Wiutimfton, April Id, I02S. The title is 
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"ODERN merchandising is 
1 ho beneficiary, the direct 
heir of education — the edu- 
cation of the musses. Tl i H 
i~ why the modern merchant must l>c 
keenly alive to thr inces-anl expansion of 
education. 

For five epnturies, but most notably in 
the last two, education has been creating 
a new consciousness and stirring the race 
to new desire.- and a-pir.iimns It Im- in- 
spired mankind to improve material con- 
ditions — to seek to refine the three primal 
necessities, food, clothing and shelter, the 
three fundamentals of merchandising un- 
til recent tunes. 

Education Makes Distinction 

r PlIE momentum of education has pro- 
* dtired in recent decades a fourth ne- 
cessity which has Iwcome a fourth funda- 
mental of merchandising. Tins is the 
craving for distinction — -rail it love of 
luxury — which is now widespread and 
I 1 1 ■found among the masses, and which, 
carried forward by the impulses, tastes 
and desires of emancipated woman, has 
rather completely revolutionized mer- 
chandising methods. Within twenty-five 
years the old traditions of the merchant 
have gone by the board. 

Here are reasons why (lie modern mer- 
chant must be something more than n 
mechanical buyer and seller of fixed com- 
modities. To meet and to satisfy the new 
«li ires and aspirations of the masses — 
e\ en more, to anticipate these desires and 
aspirations — he must himself be edur i' 1 I 
lie must know what people in all parts of 
the world are thinking and doing. His 
intenst is not only in the innovations in 
the material objects in daily use; it is 
also directed to changing political sys- 
tems, to developments in the arts and 
m nin es and to social customs of peoples. 

The newly educated masses 
are aware of these develop- 
ments and are keenly inter- 
ested in them. They develop 
new and fresh desires and 
tastes from their knowledge 
and understanding of I hem. 
Their purchasing activities 
arc spurred by them. The 
modern merchant must tlere- 
t'lte be equally or even better 
informed He must develop 
a scholarly breadth of view 
and a deep acquaintance with 




There's a Market 

By SAMUEL W. REYBURN 

President of Lord and Taylor, jiid the Associated Dry Goods Corp. 




peoples ancient, mediaeval and modern. 

lb- IllU-t -(-use :i it. 1 keep ahrei-l or even 
k<-ep i little ahead of every trend lie 
may no longer be of that dull company of 
whom Kipling speaks: 

And little folk of tittle -on! 

L'o.-I I1J' lO 1,11V ;i|„| -, || .11; uri ' 

He mu-r, indeed, lie tired u nli i he spirit 
of that other company : 

I -n .itched tin ir loll to ser, e my ti> • ds— 
Too slow their fleetest flow for me, 

1 tiled tiM nlv Miioknii! slei d--. 
And hade lliem h.ut a new for 



The present urge of iift- 
chaildising and the fuiicliou 
of the modern merchant is 

best conceived hv I ■ r 1 1 > ll I tig 

the dust from pictures of the 
past. 

In the days of the Phoeni- 
cians and of the Carthagin- 
ian.*; in the tunes ol the Uyz- 
a n tine Umpire and on into 



the eras of the merchant republics of Ge- 
noa, Florence and Venice, and ~ * ill on into 
the age of the gold-lusting Spaniard- and 
V ii iiiniie.-i — on into . omparatively mod- 
ern times, in fart, the masse- gamed little 
All of these rich voyagings in strange seas 
and to .-t ramie lauds went to better and to 
refine the loud, clothing and shelter of tin- 
lord- and masters of mankind and to en- 
dow them and them only with that fourth 
nine in elmrt. the i ra\ mg for distinction, 
that yearning for Inxurv. which is now the 
right and property of the masse*; that 
peoples' fundamental with which the 
modern merchant has to deal. 

For educal ion, the cornerstone of uiet- 
i h indising today, had not then been seed- 
ed in that poor soil upon which the masse- 
dwelt; or, with the Crusades, had barcb 

I ii -own Those h ilf-|KJliticaI, h ilf-re- 

ligions adventures into the East which we 
call the Cni-adcs gave the masses their 
first step upward on the ladder from the 
dull and spiritless depths of the past. 

To achieve their ambitions for adven- 
ture and conquest, the Crusaders were 
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of Distinction , Too 



Decorations by Charles Dunn 



forced to buy men and money, and to pay 
for these commodities in privileges. The 
privileges they granted stnick chains 
from minds as well as from bodies, and 
newly freed men sought instinctively to 
improve themselves in knowledge and in 
material well being. Slowly they sought 
education, which inspired them with in- 
creased aspirations both material and 
spiritual. And when the Crusaders came 
bark from the East, they came with arts 
and sciences thai were new and strange to 
Europe, inspiring a yet more passionate 
craving for improvement. 

Necessities Not Enough 

I T WAS then that the masses- begun to 
* sense a malenal need for something 
more than the primal necessities, food, 
clothing and r-helter. They yearned to 
improve these conditions, but they began 
in feel for the fir^t time an ambition for 
distinction — that inclination to rise above 
the herd And they began to go to the 
merchants to satisfy their needs. 

The Busses were jus-t beginning to learn 



how to work and to save anil to buy. 

Out of this increase in the powers of 
the average man came two of the greatest 
aids to business in modern civilization: 
Brst, the increased consumption of goods 
of all kinds; and second, the growth of 
general credit and a new method of secur- 
ing capital and organizing large numbers 
of individuals to conduct big business en- 
tcqi rises. 

The monopoly on sources of learning so 
long enjoyed by the wealthy and power- 
ful was broken more than two centuries 
ago, but it. is only within the last hundred 
years in America and the more progres- 
sive countries of Europe that, the less 
fortunate classes began to derive great 
benefits from general schooling, and that 
their desires began to expand under edu- 
cation. 

Until about eighty years ago, the mer- 
chant- of America continued to deal only 
in the three primal necessities. There 
was little demand for beauty and luxury 
— for distinction. We were a new people 
in a new land. The country was colonized 



and settled by a race 
who sought, first of 
all, for the truth. 

The Puritans had 
little use for beauty 
or the marks of diS- 
tinction. They did 
not countenance as- 
pirat'iuii? for I .rant v 
for its own sake . 
They frowned upon 
such desires, consid- 
ering that they 
smellcd a little of 
brimstone. The es- 
sentially truthful, 
however crude, and 
the severely practi- 
cal, however ugly, 
occupied the mitub 
of these pioneers. It 
is a conception of 
life which still lintr- 
i r.- amon<r i]-. ami n 
is amusing to con- 
sider, for example, 
how long it took 
Henry Ford to re- 
form the appea r- 
anee of his automo- 
bile. 

Then came a pe- 
riod of the pur-nii 
of power — a period which still endures but 
which is beginning to be ameliorated by 
ihe pursuit of beauty and a new love of 
distinction. And that amelioration be- 
gan, so far as the merchant is concerned, 
with the emancipation of the feminine 
mind. It may be said to have had it- 
origin in Ohio in 1S4.J, when three women 
were graduated from a college, bin n- 
powerful influences have been felt only 
in recent years with the extraordinary 
broadening and 
expansion of 
woman's activi- 
ties. 

The education 
of women, their 
political enfran- 
chisement, their 
entry into busi- 
ness and the tiro- 
fessions, their 
complete social 
emancipation, in 

{Continued on. 
pnfft- 67) 
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HOUGH not especially active 
in trude, because the weather 
was too cool and wet, Mav «a< 



Imj-iH-nniip, two things seem to 
One was the cautious and ye 
action taken by the Federal Rati 
to curb the dangerous specula- 
tion in stocks, which had nulli- 
fied any effort to curb it by the 
Exchange plan of four hours a 
day for five day* a week. 

The other was the percepti- 
ble improvement in crops 
which hurried the movement 
of fruit and vegetables to mar- 
ket, bettered the Southwestern 
wheat outlook and gave corn 
and to a certain extent spring 
wheal a fairly good start. Tins 
laid the foundations for future 
basic improvement in agricul- 
tural affairs. 

Securities — Farm Products 



central valleys, the acute problems of 
providing for hundreds of thousands: of 
homeless and the certain knowledge that 
these conditions must have had import - 
ritif effects u|m>ii trade, not only in those 
areas but all over the country. 

W liolesale distribution in Mav was not 
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BUSINESS INDICATORS 

Latest month of n>:H ami the >jrne month of nji-> and 
iy.if) compared with the same month of 1025 
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While these two happenings 
operated to bring about lower 
prices — security dealings 
shrunk and quotations reced- 
ed, w hile farm products, espe- 
cially wheat, eased off— the 
process was in a great measure 
gradual. Possible trouble was 
thereby avoided and the rc- 
lurn of lioth securities and 
farm products to a safer condi- 
tion was aided. 

Though the old bogey of 
"political uncertainty" was one 
of the causes assigned for the 
react ion the evidences; of credit 
strain, as a contributing, if not 
indeed leading, cause, were 
rather too plain to be disre- 
garded. 

As June advanced therefore, 
the average American turned 
from watching the stock and 
other speculative markets to 

—and wonder — .i' the old - ~ 
yet ever new game of presi- 
dential politics. It is probable that the 
latter will afford the usual lot of thrift 
and meanwhile the advance of the season 
EOT a better volume of lagging retail trade 
and for a good hasts for future general 
business. 

Of trade, crops and industry in May 
mid early June it may be said that May 
was a Iwttcr month than April and better 
than either April or May a year ago in 
in uiv respects. 

With all the draw I lack-, it is still to be 
thankfully remembered that we are not 
[ftcing the weather conditions of the 
Spring of 1927 with the vast Hoods in the 
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esjieeially lively, but it certainly looked 
better than it did 111 April when, accord- 
ing to ihc Federal Reserve Bank, it fell 
nearly 5 per cent below April of ]!'_*". 
( bain store sale- gained 10.5 per cent over 
May a year ami, mail order trade ruse 0.4 
per rent and the two combined gained 
Id 2 per cent, whereas in April chain store 
sales gained only 7 per cent and mail or- 
der sales lost 1.3 percent from April, 1927. 

It must be remembered that May a 
year ago had one less business day than 
May of t In-- year and that chain stores in 
M iv, 1927. reported only 7 5 percent gain 
• iM-r May, 1920, while tn.nl order trade 



was just aliout even with the latter. The 
two lines combined gained only 4fi j»er 
ceni over the fifth month of 1920. 
The gain for five months of 192 s of 12 4 
1 store sales compares with 
I of only 0 4 jier cent in sales of 

The preliminary report of 
the I i di 1 il I;. -1 rvc [lank I"; 
May, 52*> stores reporting, 
shows a gain of 4.2 per cent, 
this follow ing ;i decrease of 4 !■ 
per cent in May a yea 1 il: < 
from the like month of 1920. 
With "tic dav ni'in ill Mav tin- 
year than last, this gain does 
not look itnpri-s-i\ c 

Building Permits — Steel 

In industry, May saw a 
rather sharp upturn, OS per 
rent, over a year ago, in value 
of buildiim permitted for, tin- 
gain by the way, being ac- 
counted for almost entirely by 
New York and Chicago Build- 
ing permit values arc aliout 1 
per rent below 1927 to date, 
and 0 per cent below 1925 and 
1920 

Pig iron output, daily aver- 
age, was a shade less than in 
April and 3 per rent below 
May a year ago, whereas steel 
ingot output, while 9.5 per cent 
below April, was a trifle larger 
than in May, 1927. For the 
five mo ii ihs pig iron output 
was 5.5 jht cent below a yea 
ago, and steel ingot was 3.5 pt 
rent above last year's record 
total. 

It is not surprising to learn 
that, although a few kinds ot 
steel, notably sheets, are weak, 
pig iron prices are the lo 
since 1915, which is construed 
to mean poor sledding !<>i 
merchant iron furnaces. Sale- 

1. 1 r.iiL'li-h and Lake Eric int. 

111 ('Iiicc'ii and Milwaukee ar>- 
curious happenings. 

In soft coal the average daily May out - 
put w as nearly I per cent behind the sane- 
month last year, despite the fact that the 
strike was then on. 

Car loadings in May, swelled by helatt 
shipments of ore off the Lakes, where 
navigation was a month late, averaged 
just I.OOll.OOOcarsa week, but fell 2.4 pet 
cent behind the like month of 1927, and 
3.3 per cent below 1920. In April with 
a 35 *>er cent reduction in car loadings 
from a year ago, gross railway earning- 
fell 4.9 per cent and net operating income 
dmp|ied 4 per cent from last year, [t 
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Business Conditions 
as of June i, 1928 



..1 in- |i<i-.-iil)le. therefore, that 
May will al-o ri'iurn small de- 
1 n .i-r- m (fro-- and m l de-pite 
1 hn extra liiiMliess (lay tins 
year. 

I adurt •» — Prices 

Spare w ill tint permit de- 
tailed description of some of 
the otlwr happening* in May, 
lillt it might lie noted that that 
month saw more failures l>nt 
inllcr liabilities than a year 
that the general Com- 
modity I'rire Index dropjicd 
I .S per rent from May 1 to 
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that I 
let. 



by silk nulls were larger 
1 in any previous vear in 
May. 

It 0 jKJH»il>le that with the 
\ew lVcdfnrd rotton mill «trike 
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M Map a 
Year ago 



I HE map thi* month ts slightly lighter, 
mod Is in the surplus crop prod uc 1 n g states, 
particularly in southwestern winter wheat 
areas. Huying of combine harvesting ma- 
chines is reported active, anil implement 
busing generally seems the best m si irs 

I h c area ol Kans as. M 1 wouri a nd ( )k I a hi >nu 
has improved on curtailed production and 
higher prices for lu.l ami /10c ore s In soft 
coal districts, conditions arc quiet. 



tput fur the month. Of thi* 
(put 4.5 jier cent w:i> made 
>m water |iower, a new high 
■ord. An estimate that it 
mid have taken 2,700.000 
is of coal to generate the 
ant it y of electricity pro- 
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Business Alone Can Equalize 

the Tax Burden 

By THOMAS S. ADAMS 

I'rofeaor of I'olilic.il I tonomt. Wile I ;m en/'/| 

Cartoon by Kollin kirbx 



THERE is no reason that I can 
sec to Ixjliovo that our total tax 
burden will diminish frtttohttel) 
or relatively. On the contrary, 
I flunk we m:iy plainly expert an increase 
in the total tax burden in this country, 
certainly in absolute fiBliro.-*, probably in 
proportion to income ami even cross 
earnings or gross receipts. I am thi Hiring, 
of rourse, of state, local and Federal 
taxes. 

I think similarly that we may expect a 
continuance for ten or twelve years in 
our Federal tax system of those receipt* 
from the foreign governments which have 
worked to soften our recent tax burden, 
and will assist even more in the future at 
least in paying off the debt. This is a 
delicate and ditlnult subject. My own 
vision sees not at all beyond ten or twelve 
year?. I feel rather confident that for a 
relatively short period we may expect 



those payments to continue, but I do not 
know what is going to hapj)cn after ten or 
twelve years. My own feeling is that it 
will lie very unwise to assume that the 
payments from our foreign debtors can 
or will continue for the approximate- 
ly 50 years for which they arc 
scheduled to run Without cx- /, 
pressing nn opinion about the _f' 
propriety or the desirability 
ul .]• bi • .nn i-llatiun, 1 do 
feel that sound public 



\ 




jwlicy will as- 
sume that we can- 
not collect large an- 
nuities from Euro|je con- 
tinuously for a period of 50 
yearn. I can imagine too many 
things that may and probably 
will interrupt those arrangements in 
that time. 

Intelligent consideration of the Federal 
fiscal program can hardly go on without 
an understanding of the statutory pro- 
gram for the ii nil nn in of ihe public 
debt. We have made provision, wise, 
generous provision, for the orderly and 
systematic retirement of the public debt 
liui I think many people tail to consider 
how adequate H is on the whole We 
have provided for the accumulation of a 
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sinking fund of about $350,000,- 
000. Next year that will be some 
$370,000,000. To thai we add the 
payment from our foreign debt- 
ors, running to $175,000,000 or 
$180,000,000 in the present year 
or next year There arc some 
other miscellaneous receipts, so 
that wc get considerably in excess 
of $500,000,0(10 a year for the re- 
tirement of the debt, to be exact 
$537,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1928 and $541,000,000 for the 
fiscal vear 1029. 



Foreign Payments for Debt 

'T 1 II RUE is some question as to 
■1 whether amnuntspaid as inter- 
est from the foreign governments 
must necessarily be devoted in 
debt retirement, but the consensus 
of opinion is thai they -] )■ ii ib I be used to 
reduce our debt. They have been so u-n|, 
and I think it is probable thai a I some 
near session of ' 'ongress legislation u ill In- 
passed requiring I lie foreign payments 
both on account of principal and interest 
to be used in debt settlement, and 1 think 
that is wise. In short, then, we will have 
an arrangement by luw which rails for the 
orderly automatic retirement of the pub- 
lic debt in the amount of. say $540,000,- 
000 tins vear, and that amount is increas- 
ing annually and will increase during the 
next 15 or Hi years until it will a\ crane 
$750,000,000 si 'year, all this without any 
increase from surplus) - 

That is what we are doing as a nialicr 
ni course. In the past we have very 
greatly exceeded this statutory program 
of debt retirement by the accumulation 
of unexpected surpluses. These unex- 
pected surpluses have averaged in the 
eight years from 1920 to 1927 about $Xif>.- 
000,000 a year, and in the last five years 
they have averaged Inure than $!IK1llfHI - 



"TO corporations just out of the red 
and to thousands of others that are 
earning only three, four or five per 
cent a year, a Federal tax of 1 2 per 
cent is a real burden," says Professor 
Adams in this article. 

"Taxation is fundamentally a con- 
test between taxpayers and tax spend- 
ers. The building up of huge sur- 
pluses invites the spender to the feast. 
The present program is a capitulation 
in advance. One of the greatest evils 
of the policy is acquiescence in a vi- 
ciously high corporation tax rate." 



000 a year. The surplus for 1927 was 
$(i;in,(IOII,OIKI over and above the require- 
ments of the statutory program. 

The estimated surplus this year will be 
$401 ,000,000. These amounts have simi- 
larly been used in the retirement of the 
debt. 

1 do not believe we can expect surpluses 
of $500,000,000 to appear frequently in 
the future, but I think that we shall have 
some surpluses, surpluses at times of ma- 
terial size. But on the whole these sur- 
pluses will exceed any deficits which may 
possibly be sustained. 

1 look at least tn the continuance of pay- 
nicnts from our foreign debtors for len or 
fifteen years, to make possible the main- 
tenance of the statutory program of which 
I ha\ e spoken, and I look to that statuh n\ 
program alone, to result in the extin- 
guishment of our entire natioi*il debt m 
about 21 or 22 years from now. Hv !950, 
therefore, if we have no great national 
emergencies such a- a major war, I flunk 
we may fairly look to the extinguishment 



of our national debt, including 
that part of the debt which was 
contracted for the purpose of 
making advances to our Euro- 
pean Allies. 

Nor do I see any reason to ex- 
pect a raid upon the sinking fund. 
There has been in some quarters 
a conscious or unconscious as- 
sumption that we must look for- 
ward to increasing public Federal 
expenditures; that they will be- 
come very great in the future, so 
great thai it will be impossible to 
raise taxes to meet them and that 
Congress will take the easy way 
and do what may roughly be de- 
scribed as "raid the sinking fund." 
That assumption, I should think, 
is entirely erroneous. I believe 
then* are few things to which the 
American people are more fully and whole- 
heartedly committed than to the main- 
ti n.inee ni ,.iir spiking fund pirn ision 

Bad Estimates a Habit 

I THINK we may expect, further, a re- 
currence of what I have referred to in 
the past as mistaken estimates. The esti- 
mates upon which Congress has acted 
have been very wrong in the past. In 
1927. when planning in accordance With 
our statutory program to extinguish n Ut- 
ile more than $500,000,000 of debt, we 
had in addition a surplus of $(;:S5.IHHi,()0n 
which was also used to extinguish tin- 
debt. In that particular year the error 
in our measurement exceeded the BHgQ 
tude to be measured. 

It. has been stated that both the Statu- 
tory program and these errors are in ac- 
cordance with a policy by which the 
Treasury Department or the Administra- 
tion hopes to maneuver the United Suites 
into a position in which it may be pOS- 
IContinued on pagv 88) 
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II. Unrecorded Moments 
in rhe 
History of Business 



HOMER J. WILBUTTER, President of the Universal'. Thingamajig Manufac- 
turing Company. discovers that the need for a conference is simultaneous with 
the desire to explain to an old friend how he cut his average of putts to seven 
on a green. Meanwhile, seven salesmen get a chance to make up sleep. 

Thanks largely to Mr. Wilbutter's brilliant seizure of the opportunity, 
"the conference" has taken its definite place in American industry 



The Railroads Are Getting Together 




The great station in 
Washington, D. C, 
shared by all [he rail- 
roads that hring vis- 
itors to the capital 
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By]. FREDERICK ESSARY 

Washington Correspondent, 't he Baltimore Sun 



A FEW WEEKS ago half a 
/wL -i ore of A merican 
/-flk business men sat 
/ :i rnuinl a large and 

highly polished table in the Penn- 
-ylvama Railroad terminal in New 
York. They looked long and 
thoughtfully nt great maps spread 
I* fore them, fingered from time to 
time papers covered with figures 
in columns and in tables, rustled 
other papers upon which odd- 
Sou king diagrams were drawn, 
talked in even lours back and forth for a 
few hours, then adjourned for lunch. 

This group, from appearances, might 
have been a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of any large corporation bent 
upon plant extension or considering an 
increased dividend or engaged in an anal- 
ysis of an annual report. Hut it was not. 
Instead, it was a conference of the execu- 
tives of the greal railway systems in the 
Trunk Line Territory. And before that 
conference adjourned for lunch, more than 
;")M,(HH) null's of line, the property of some 
sixty railway com pan ies operating 
through the richest traffic producing area 
in the world and valued at perhaps tV 
(MI,()0u,UU0, had been divided into four 
pans. 

This reshuffling of the cards in the 
Eastern transportation field, however, 
was not so simple a matter as it sounds. 
Far from it. Before that "bndg< •" deal, 
so to speak, could be concluded almost 
revolutionary action by Congress had to 
be taken, suspending the anti-trust laws 
as applied to the railroads. Countless 
hours had to be devoted to a balancing of 
traffic, earnings, terminals, lateral lines 



AMERICAN Business, through the Na- 
tional Chamber,has approved permissive 
railroad consolidations. It stands also 
for the principle that business manage 
itself. Mr. Essary shows in this article 
what the railroads themselves are doing 
and are planning to do to get together 



and main line.-, Bargains had lo lie made 
and concessions granted. Deadlocks had 
to be broken and a fifth wheel of the cart, 
had to be jettisoned. 

Nor is the railroad consolidation in the 
East to be regarded as a consummated 
proposition, merely because the giants in 
the equation, that is, the Pennsylvania, 
New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio and 
Nickel Plate, have agreed upon a parti- 
tion of ihis transportation empire. They 
must, still satisfy the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that, their plan is in 
the public interest. They must reckon 
uirh ihp smaller roads which they would 
ahsnrli. They must not isolate any un- 
profitable short lines. And they must 
recognize the rights of minority interests 
in 'he properties they hope to acquire. 

Progress Toward Mergers 

F)L'T THESE powerful railway-: have 
moved far in the direction of a re- 
grouping of the rail lines in their territory, 
much farther than they themselves be- 
lli veil possible a >ear ago. They have 
compromised their major differences. They 
bnve nu t the demands of the recalcitrant 



Pennsylvania Railroad, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, have 
joined in outlawing the proposed 
fifth trunk line, engineered and 
stoutly defended by President L. 
F. Loree of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Railroad. By these steps they 
have maneuvered themselves into 
sight of the Promised Land. 

It has taken eight years to ar- 
rive at that point. For it was as 
long ago as lli.'t), that the Con- 
gress of the United States, listen- 
ing with one ear to the clamor for Govern- 
ment ownership of the railroads, and with 
the other, to the shouts for compulsory 
consolidations as had been ordained in 
England, steered a doubtful course be- 
tween the two. 

That body in the enactment of the 
Esch-Cummins Act, authorized voluntary 
mergers of the carrier. - in continental 
United States into a limited number of 
systems, Stipulating that in so far as possi- 
ble the competitive principle should be 
preserved and that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission must be the final judge 
of all unification projects. 

Both Congress and the count. ry-at -la rge 
hail realized certain very tangible benefits 
that had Mowed from Government control 
and operation of the American railroads 
during the World War period. Joint use 
of terminals was among these benefits, as 
were the elimination of unnecessarily long 
hauls, administrative economics, and the 
lessening of purely destructive compe- 
tition. 

In the hope of Continuing ami capital- 
izing these benefits, without resorliim to 
Government ownership, Congress re- 



1 1 • ed n Federal policy winch, since the 
Northern Securities deci-ion, had ,-iood 
squarely in tin 1 way hi tin 1 ci >i i -it <| i> t i f i< • r i 
• it competing railroads. Il was :i ln>l«l 
move which Congress niadi — .1 vi in ihle 
somersault. But it was one in winch the 
country quickly £«•-• |-; •< d, particularly 
those conservative elements which were 
anxiously regarding the growing senti- 
ment for the socialization o| the inland 
transportation system of the nation. 

Experiment in Unification 

THE situation which Congress bad to 
face — .md it Is historically important 
— was just this: The Federal Government 
during I lie war had taken over the rail- 

lo el- :tlnl hail placed tin in under i due. - 

tur general. lie had unified their oper- 
ation, profoundly changing the n.-c of ter- 
minals, freight and passenger rate--, wage 
and the routing fif traffic. Also vast Minis 
of money had Keen advanced by the Gov- 
ernment for tin- improvement of various 
i i a.l- and for the purchase of equipment 
at high prices. 

Congress had passed an act providing 
fur the termination of Federal control 
within a period of 21 months anil the 
director general had appeared liefore the 
House and Senate Committees recom- 
mending that the period of control be ex- 
tended to five years to allow adequate 
opportunity to work out possible econo- 
mies anil to demonstrate the value of uni- 
fied operation. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission considered every phase of 
the problem anil sent Commission- 
er Clark to represent it before the 
Commit tees. Statistical studies of 
every sort were made and after 
many months of hearing and dis- 
cussion. Congress finally pas.-ed 
the Flseh-Cunimins Act. It was a 
cmdid compromise, not going to 
the extent of enforced consolida- 
tion as the Senate Committee pro- 
I i-ed,but going beyond the House 
pii-ilion, by directing that the In- 
ter-late ( 'unimeree Commission 
make a plan of unification, then 
invite the railroads voluntarily to 
consolidate. 

There is no doubt that the in- 
fluence of the ( 'ommission was de- 
cisive and that in very large 
measure the plan of voluntary 
consolidations now in effect is the 
child of that body The (.'ommission be- 
lieved then, and it still hopes that the 
whole railroad problem so far as uuilica- 
tion is concerned will work itself out auto- 
matically miller the power now granted 
to the Commission to take the initiative 
and to the railroads to follow on. 

Although they heaved with relief that 
the Government had definitely retired 
from the field of transport a I ion, the rail- 
roads were slow to take advantage of the 
consolidation privilege which a generous 
t ollgress had accorded them. They held 
bt I., in li watching the other and all of 
th'-m watching the Intet-iate Commerce 
ComnUBsion, lather their new freedom 
■caned too good tO be true or too tu 



be good. Hut the Commission was less de- 
mure Authority had been givn to that 
body In prepare a tentative plan of con- 
-i.lid iti.ai- in'o a limited number of sys- 
tern-, tin- to serve as a basis for future 

negotiation on the put nl the carrier-, 
before exercising that aul horit v the ( '0111- 
tio--iiin i tig i Hi d I'rnti -sor Willi i ii i Z Hip- 
ley, of Harvard I'niversity, to suggest a 
plan and after many month- oi study his 
recommendations were laid before the 
Commission and the country. 

l'roie--or Uiplcj o tui r inly di\ ided the 
country into five transportation ree.mii- 
to wit: The 'flunk lane begum, Chesa- 
peake Kay- bake-Soft Coal Region, Botttb- 
ejistern Region, Western Transcontinen- 
tal Region, and I lull lb -ion. Within the 
first of these regions he provided for five 
i\> s to be built around the Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore & Ohio, F.rie, New York 
Central and the Nickel Plata railroads. 

Within the second he would have 
i ti-ateil three systems, I he Chesapeake it 
t )luo, Norfolk iV Western, and lie- Virgin- 
ian; in the thud, the Southern Railway. 
I.oui.-v ille ,v \ ohville, Illinois ( 'eni r.il and 
Seaboard Air bine systi ins; in the fourth 
tin- t'nton Pacific, Kurliligton. Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, Santa Fe and 
Southern Pacific Systems; in the last, the 
IVi-ni and the Missouri Pacific, a total 
of nineteen system.- w ithin the live regions. 
Also he proposed three independent re- 
gional group-, dim- m New England, otic in 
the Michigan penm-ula and the third to 



WEVBRY great railway system in the 
country is primarily the result of con- 
solidations. Hundreds of short lines 
have been ahsorbed by them. There 
are more than 90 corporate entities in 
the Pennsylvania System alone. 

"When the time comes for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commisson to validate 
the colossal combinations now in the 
making, the ubiquitous short lines which 
are still out in the cold must be pro- 
vided for?? 



bo erected around the Florida East Coast 
Railway. 

Thus another step wa- laken 111 the di- 
rection o| gig 1 1 1 r it - railway merger.-. 

The Commission received Prote-sor 
Ripley's plan and advertised n, then 
drafted and formally promulgated a ten- 
tative merger scheme of 11- ow n Thus 
was the first purely official move and al- 
though the plan wa- labelled ' tentative" 
it put the burden squarely upon the rail- 
roads to produce something lietter. 

The t '1 iiiiiui-- 11 in scheme r guized no 

geographical region,-. It sought to mini- 
mize dismemberment of existing hues and 
systems. Il excluded certain roads winch 
are controlled by Canadian carrier-, -ueh 



a the Central of Vermont, lake the [lip- 
ley plan, il wa- confined to Class 1 rail- 
roads, but notice was given that the so- 
railed "short line-" would have to be taken 
111 eventually. I'nlike the Ripley plan, 
only nineteen systems in all were pro- 
posed. 

These nineteen system- were briefly in- 
dicated as the New Voik Central, Penn- 
sylvania, Baltimore tV Ohio, Erie, Nickel 
Plate- Lehigh Valley, Pere Marquette. 
New England. ( 'hesapeake & Ohio, Nor- 
folk it Western, Southern, Atlanta < 0.1- 
lane-l.oui-\ ille & Nashville. Illinois Cen- 
tral-Seaboard, I 'moil Pacilic-Norlhwest- 
ern, Kiirluiglon-Nortliern Pacific, Mil- 
waukoe-Creat Northern, Santa Fe, South- 
cm Pacific- Rock Island, Fnsco-Katy- 
Cotton Bell, and Chicago-Missouri Pa- 
cific. 

Gigantic Merger on Paper 

THI S in ,, -ingh- printed paragraph- 
by the stroke of a pen, one might • >' 
— a few more than two hundred American 
raUroadsoperaiing approximately _'iH),(K)it 
miles of hue, are merged into nineteen sys- 
tems. Kut they are merged only on paper. 
Seven years have passed since that colos- 
sal program was proposed to the owners 
ot ihe transportation companies and to 
dale exactly one great merger has lieen 
worked out by the carriers and validated 

by the ( 'otiiliii-.-ioii 

That is I he Ml in Pacilic Sy.-teiu,the 

shining examph lo ha h the ' 'ommission 
always points when impatient 
Sidesmen or importunate patron- 
of the railroads ask embarrassing 
question- \g.nn-i till- achieve- 
ment is the fact that the Com- 
mission has vetoed the Loree 
Southwestern merger of the Kan- 
sas City Southern, Ixaty and Cot- 
ton Belt, and turned thumbs down 
on the original Van Sweriugen 
proposal to consolidate the Nick- 
el Plate, Erie, Pere Marquette, 
Hocking Valley and the Che- a 
peake .V Ohio, and has approved 
a consolidation of the C. & < • and 

ihe Pere Marquette, bul denied 
Ihe Van Sweriugen.- tin- right, to 
include the Erie in the de d 

The Missouri Paeitie project 1- 
of interest showing how unlike 1 
dream a reality may be. Profes- 
sor Ripley proposed to merge into 
the Missouri Pacific sy.-lem tin- 
Kansas City Southern, International 
Creat Northern, the Texas and Pacific, :i 
part oi ihe Katy and a part of the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois, The Commis- 
sion in its tenia' i\ e plan gave the Mis- 
souri Pacific all these hue- except the 

K atv ami Added the Kansas CSty, Mexico 

A Orient, Fori Smiili A- Western, Louisi- 
ana <t Arkansas, and theGulf Coasl Lines 
When the merger actually took place it 
embraced the original Missouri Pacific, tin 

Gtllf Coast Line-, the Texas & Pacific, the 

International & Great Northern and a 
half interest in the Denver A Rio Grande, 
Ihe other half being held by an ally, the 
Western Pacilic, 

(f 'onfoiUCi/ o» fi'i'ir itOl 




Why Do Men Fail? 

By HERBERT COREY 

Illustrations by Stuart Hay 



men surround their premises 
in gloom as thick as a harbor fog. 
They grow timid when they see the 
balance dwindle. They refuse to 
keep up their stocks. 

"A customer is an odd, wary, tem- 
peramental bird. If the store is a 
happy cheerful place, and if he is 
met with a smile, he buys. If the 
proprietor lurks in a corner, the 
customer says he came in only to ask 
the time)) 



That sort of 
Fml Yoiland 



NIXETY-FIYE per rent of 
those who go into business 
fail." 
1 hai s a fine welcome on 
the mat. If it is true, arson is safer than 
groceries. A New York detective chief 
once said that seven murderers out of ten 
get dean away. More than five per cent 
of the aviators who tried succeeded in 
flying the Atlantic. Sixty-eight out of 
one hundred aspirants think they have 
learned how to play the saxophone Mure 
statistics on the top shelf. Reach them 
down for yourself. 
But is it true? 
Maybe. No one knows 
ihmg cannot he proven, 
of Topeka, Kansas, 
said thai the average 
life of a Kansas re- 
tailer is three years. 
Bradstreet 's reports 
show that a fraction 
less than one firm in 
one hundred ha* failed 
in business annually 
for the past tori y- 
scven years. No one 
knows how many men 
were in the bank- 
rupted (inns and com- 
panies. But Brad- 
street does not In- 
clude professional 
men, stuck brokers 
and real estate deal- 
ers, some of whom 
have compiled really brilliant busts. The 
Bradstreet definition of a failure, too, is 
that "it must involve some loss to credi- 
tors." 

To creditors. Mark the word. No 
account is taken of the man who sold the 




"If he is met w 
responds like 
brass 



south forty, opened a 
garage, and eventu- 
ally closed the garage 
and went back to the 
farm. Nor the young 
man who borrowed 
money from Father 
before and after taking charge of a com- 
mercial enterprise. 

Nor of the young woman who hurried 
home from college to open Ye Yoongge 
Ib dde Henne Teahouse and paid the 
losses from Mother's butter and egg 
money. They were all failures, of course. 
Perhaps there are as many failures of flris 
almost elandcsi me sort as of I hose eligible 
to a Bradstreet registry. No one knows. 

Nor does anyone 
A* know how maiiv ni 

rJJ^rv those vfho did no1 fail 
in 1927 had failed in 
'•— - some other year. 

That adage that 
"95 per cent of the 
men in business fail" 
seems to be optional. 
You can believe it if 
you want . Or you can 
lay off sausage and 
cakes in i he morning 
and look on the bright 
side. Even the record- 
in;: angel doe- nut to- 
tal tip the number of 

those who did noi pre- 
cisely fail in business. 
They just closed up 
after getting an eyeful of red ink. "The 
bu: incss," i hey say, "seemed to have no 
future. Or if it did, we did not like it." 

\Vhai Bradstreet's does know, though, 
is that the 20.11117 failures of 1027 in the 
Tinted St;i!e< involvi d liabilities of .+li.")M,- 




000,000 plus and that in seven years the 
liabilities of known, stud-booked, water- 
marked failures rang four and one half 
billion dollars on the wrong side of the 
ledger. That seems excessive. For that 
much money we could fight quite a size- 
able war. Especially if we did not. loan 
too much money. We could pufc concrete 
highways through every county in the 
United States and have enough money 
left to build waterpower plants to light 
them. Here's the worst of it. 



F 



ith a smile, he 
a fireman on a 
pole" 



Fault of Those Who Fail 

OUR-FIFTHS of that four and one- 
half billion dollar loss was the fault of 
the men who lost it. Somehow they tailed 
to measure up. 

(let that. One fifth of the loss, and one 
fifth only, could be properly charged to 
crop failures and floods and forest, lires 
and unmcetable competitions and the 
acts of God and the Public Enemy. And 
to the failures of debtors who had been 
considered solvent.. That counts up 
$900,000,000. 

Three billion sis hundred thousand dol- 
lars were lost in seven years because the 
men who lost it were themselves to blame. 
With that sum we could create a mer- 
chant marine that would be a whiz. Hire 
enough judges, policemen and witnesses 
to stop bootlegging. Put sideboards on 

the Mississippi. Straighten the kink- in 
the distribution system. 

Add to that $.'5,000,000,000 the on- 
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known other sums lost by men who got 
in and got out of business. Who paid up 
and shut up. 

No one knows what the total net lo- 
in I .ii me— lias I ..-'ii in tin- \ a or tht- 
decadc. No one can know. Whatever it 
was it was useless. Like throwing good 
colli dollars into the Bay of Fundy. A 
waste compared with which nil other 

\ -•. in like puiunir dime- in a bank. 

For much of it was avoidable. Perhaps 

i t nt it w is avoidable No one got 
■untiling out of it except lawyers and 
bailiffs. Or not to speak of . 

It is true that an asset account is to 
set against that liability total. But when 
that asset account is charged with de- 
preciation and the loss of a market and 
i Ii inge- in fashion and the cost of collec- 
tion and this, that and the other, the 
actual loss is not far short of the red ink- 
sum as set down. Ask anyone who has 
lieen a creditor often enough. He'll tell. 

Why were the failures in 1027, to quote 
again from Bradstrect's, "81.5 per rent 
chargeable to the individual and only 18.5 
pet Cent to non-personal causes?" 

Whv do men fail? 

A. T. Stewart «a.t a great merchant in 

Ne w York. When he died hi- -n oi- 

failed to make his business pay. Then 
Joint Wanamaker took it over and made 
it greater. On the same site, too, and in 
spite of a shift in population due to 
changing condition.-. 

John Daniel had a comparatively small 
-tore almost under Wanatnaker's eaves 
He was evidently in the wrong place. 



In." sold for three cent- more th in it cost* 
then the sale of many cans of corn will 

I luce plentiful profit. They do not 

count the co-l u! taking the can off the 
-belt Nor what the corn-caters think 
about it. 

Studied the Business 

\1 l i lt B. II Kroger, later ow ner of a 
■* liam of grocery -true-, had driven a 
delivery wagon lor a tune, a new storewas 
opened ill the neighborhood That wa- 
the last straw for Ins emplover- They 
had lieen losing money steadily, they saw 
nothing but nun ahead and they decided 
to quit Kroger was just a boy, but he 
had been talking to housewives. He 
knew what I hey wanted, what they would 
pay. and lie had idea.- which only needed 
exercise. His employers heard him with 
sorrow: 

' We have $1,500 left," they said. 
"Well, when we f(itif the grocery business 
we will still lie in possession of that same 
money." 

Kroger bought an old horse and rented 
a bt'le room and began to sell where In- 
former employers had stopped, Ht- 
hor-e collided with a railway engine the 
very first day, which was- bad for ihe 
horse but not discouraging for Kroger. 
Everyone knows that he made good. 
Vet his knowledge of groceries and the 
neighborhood should have been less than 
that possessed by his former employers. 
He knew, somehow. Study brought him 
something. It only gave his primary 
I we-sps a headache. 




rophets of doom marched past platoon 
front. Yet lie succeeded. His son fol- 
lowed Into He succeeded, too 

Smith, Join-. Brown and Kobmson 
tailed where Stewart, Wanamaker and 
Panicl succeeded Why'.' 

Mere is a generalization before we get 
down to speeilic:i tions Men fail because 
they do not lllltlk They operate by rule 
ol thumb Their beads have features on 
the front and hair behind and ears east 
ami west, but nothing inside but faith, 
hope and chant v. If a can of com ran 



"Herman Somebody got a job 

swccping out. When he h.td 
saved si So. he dropped his 
broom and began peddling 



A young woman in New York has had 
a -Inking since.— with tea room- Ordi- 
narily the raie of mortality in opera t uig 
Oolong ease- i- about that of the Black 
Plague. Perhaps it is because the tea 
room is SO often equipped with a bailed 
flower of gentility and a hope for matri- 
mony But let that go. This young 
woman has taken a loss at the outsi t on 
every tea room she has opened. In the 
end they always paid She knew her 



business sh,. no t locate her rooms 
until she knew there was trade ahead 
Then -he held on. 

More failures are due to lack of capital 
than to any other cause. Bradsireei- 
rcport out of each hundred mer- 

chants -uik because the money box is not 
deep enough. More than one in three 
'I he case might be stated more strnnglv. 
• ii the 22.2V failures of 1027 in the 
l'nited Stale.- and Canada 21,401 had 
very moderate or no credit rating. Ol 
tin . \0?.l I tiled for less th Hi $5,000 In 
the $5,000 to $20,000 class there were 
8.756. Therefore 17.7U5 of the 22.2V. 
failed lor less than $20,000. 

' I am doing a good bn-incss," said John 
Gautt. "It is an outrage to close my 
doors." 

All true. lie hid a good location, a 
well arranged and fitted store and a tir.-t 
rate stock. But he had not though' 
around the bend in the road. He spent 
more money than he had antieipatcl in 

getting -i.uied. Then trade did not till" I 
bun immediately \ tire and a failure m 
his neighborhood crippled some of hi- 
prospective cu-tomers Hi- modest draw- 
ing account for household expenses came 
out of money due creditors. He could 

Hot take advantage of discounts. It lie 
had I ii ell w i II -e i-oin d in business hi- 
ciedfots (High! h i\e cart ted him, but lie 

was on his own for the first time. 

"We will close," they said. "While we 
can get something of what is due, before 
we lose it all." 

Overextension Takes Capital 

XJOT generous, perhaps, and not busi- 
^ ' nesslike, perhaps, but there you are 
They did not know John well enough to 
ri-k him tai thcr Another beginner made 
a profit Irotn the outset His trouble wa- 
that Ins customers rated too high socially 
Hardly had he opened than the man 
across the street rushed in: 

"I want a silver-rimmed gadget," 
said he. 

The Hex' nun demanded a ruby -eyed 
whitigus. The storekeeper knew these 
things were in demand by the exclusive 
trade and so he ordered a dozen of each 
Then the outcry for gadgets and whin 
guses fell completely oil The same dung 
applied along other lines. He overex 
tended himself. If he had had a fatte 
bankroll he could have pulled through 
with scars, lieeause he was all right in 
everv other way. But his cashbox had a 
high bot'om. There was a call for every- 
thing he had, but not call enough. 

Sometimes the lack of capital work- m 
another way. But n usually works. One 
man had a good store, a good location and 
a good Hade. Competition was stiff, but 
be did not mind that. He knew his hard- 
ware to the la-' rivet. Then a call cam. 
for a line of goods he had rarely handled 
His banker shook his head at his state- 
ments. 

'You are overextended right now," 
said the banker. 

Well, he was overextended. Yet sales 
were waiting to good customers The 
(Continued on i»n}r 72^ 
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Tangling the ^Wires 

By HERBERT N. CASSON 

( artoons by Tony Sarg 



t4 COMMITTEE of three cempe- 
/vk tenl business men were, i (j 
some odd chance, asked to 

A Vk make a mlnplHr 

tion of 'In' methods of the British Post 
Office in handling its Telegraph Depart- 
ment. 

They agreed. They were admitted in- 
side the walled city of British bureau- 
cracy. They turned the light on the d:irk 
mi t rior and they made discoveries that 
have startled Great Britain and brought 
confusion upon the socialists. 

They prepared a report. The Post 
I Min e pigeon-holed it for two months. It 
wa.- not expected to be made public. Bui 
the press demanded itB publication and 
tt is now known to everyone. 

It is the first report of its kind that has 
been made upon the British Post Office 
for forty years. 

Report by Able Men 

TI1L three investigators were Sir S. 
Hardman Lever — a widely known fi- 
nancier; Lord Ashfield, the organizer of 
London's system of transit ; and Sir Harry 
McGowan, of Nobel Industries, Ltd. 

These three men are at the iop of Brit- 
ish business. They arc directors in com- 
panies with hundreds of millions of capi- 
tal. There can be no appeal from their 
decision, as Great. Briiain would be 
combed in vain to lind three abler men. 

They studied the Telegraph Depart- 
ment with the eyes of experts. They 
judged it by the ordinary standards of 
efficiency in commercial life. Here is 
what they found: 

(!) Au organization that was designed 





to give a service of 
speed to the public, but 
which is hopelessly slow- 
in all its activities. 

(2) An incurable in- 
ertia that has resisted 
ail attempts at im- 
provement. 

(3) Over-staffing in all 
branches. 

(4) No dismissal for 
inefficiency. 

(5) No rewards for greater efficiency. 

1 6) A waste of from 20 to 33 per cent. 
(7) Too many supervisors and paper- 
pushers. 

(SI No first-class engineer. 

(ft) No standardization of apparatus. 

( in i Promotion by seniority, not by 

merit 

(ll)No salesmanship nor advertising, 
f 12) Only 60 per cent of the staff en- 
gaged in operating work. Two clerks are 
required to supervise three. 

Managers Without Management 

THEY found that in this walled city of 
bureaucracy the so-called managers do 
not manage. There is no management in 
(he commercial sense of the word. 

The managers can neither reward nor 
punish. There are no incentives and no 
penalties. All alike, from heads to office 
boys, are in the iron grasp nf rules that 
they cannot alter. Promotion, like rain, 



THE slowest boys on the 
streets of London are tele- 
graph hoys with bunches 
of urgent telegrams. The 
British Telegraph Depart- 
ment under government 
management is dying un- 
gracefully. It is being 
superseded by the tele- 
phone. Half a century of 
bureaucracy has killed it. 



falls alike upon the just 
and the unjust. This, 
says the report i- the 
main cause of the in- 
ertia that has petrified 
the Department. 

To the great surprise 
of the puhlie, it was 
discovered that tele- 
grams are not deliver- 
ed as soon as they click 
in on the wires. They 
.in tos.-cd on shelves They are held tint ii 
a batch accumulates. Then they are de- 
livered. 

A man may have been run over in the 
street. He may be lying in a hospital, 
with only two hours to live. A telegram 
is sent to his wife. It is held for two 
hours in the local Post Office. When his 
wife arrives, he is dead. Such is the 
bureaucratic method of handling tele- 
grams in the British Isles. 

Actually, so this committee of three 
business men discovered, the telegraph 
system has been postalized. The tele- 
graph boys have routes and hours of 
delivery. Speed has been sacrificed to the 
routine of Post Office clerks. 

As everyone in London knows, the 
slowest boys on the streets are the tele- 
graph boys. If you see a boy, wearily 





Every three clerks have two supervisors 
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Irate British citizen decides to 
complain at headquarters 
about bail telegraph service 

pedaling :i bicycle at six or seven miles an 
hour and trying to go more slowly, he is 
a telegraph Ixiy with a batch of urgent 
ti'li grams 111 his pocket 

In the British telegraph service, there 
is no such thing as a quirk courteous serv- 
ice, such as (he Postal or the Western 
I ~ i iioti gives in the United States. 

Hush telegrams are never welcomed. 
There arc slow, sleepy, semi-hostile clerks. 
The public is constantly irritated by a 
number of annoying regulations. 

When I go to send a telegram, for in- 
stance, 1 am compelled to buy a stamp 
and to stick it on my telegram. The 
clerks refuse to affix stamps. If I send a 
elegram on Sunday or Good Fnd.u m 
Christmas, I uiu-t pay a higher ice. 

Only one telegram out of every seven 
is sent by telephone. 1 have a house tele- 
phone, but I Live never yet, in fourteen 
years, received I telegram over the tele- 
phone. Always, the telegram is brought 
by a slow Iwy on a bicycle. 

As this recent report shows, the Tele- 
graph Department is a lazy, incompetent 
monopoly, which prefers to do less busi- 
ness instead of more. It does not wnnt 
lo be bothered. It is an object lesson in 
stagnation and bankruptcy. 

This report goes to the root of the 
matter. It directly condemns, not only 
ili,. Post ' >!lii c, but .ill < 'lovemmem de- 
paruneuts that have the impertinence to 
a-siime the management of bu-im-s en- 
lerprises. It aims its attack directly 
upon the very nature of what we euphe- 
mistically call "Civil Sen-ice." 

Reorganization Needs 
'plU'.KK mu.-t be a eiini]ilete ivorgaiu- 

* zation of the Telegraph Department, 
Niys this report. A mere shake-up will not 
do. And this cannot be done under civil 
service conditions, "Etlicicncy i- iinpns-i- 
ble in the Civil Service," says this report. 
"Under civil service conditions, there is 
no incentive to either efficiency or speed " 
The three investigators go even further 
than this. They advise private owner- 
ship. They sayi "If the Post Office ami 
lis Inland Telegraph Sy-tcm uere run b\ 
business men, on business lines, instead 

( ,] l,x ;, Government dep.irtllieilt oil bu- 

rcaucratic lines, there would be none of 



the inertia and slackness that there is 

now." 

A- y.iu ran •!■(', tin- report is destined 
in become historic. It mirks a detinue 
turning point in Great Britain. It points 
In the eventual i le-t met ion of bureau- 
cratic control. It is a Magna Charta of 
private enterprise. 

It ha- been approved by the daily press 
and by the "Union of Post Office Work- 
ers." The secretary' of the latter says, 
"We as employes of the Post Office are 
not satisfied with the present state of 

thine-. We lia\ e constantly pre— ed U| 

the postal authorities the need for greater 
elheieiii y, but nothing ha- been dune The 
authorities are in favor of red tape ami 
delay." 

The cost of telegrams in Great Britain 
is much higher than in America, but the 
true tost is concealed from the public. 




At the Tthfir.it>)> Office "M> 
dear .sir, I must refer you in 
(he Post <)fln_e" 



The average telegram cost- the- sender 'J I 
cents and costs the taxpayer 15 cents 
more Every -4-cent telegram i- earned 
at a loss of 8 cent-, « Imdi is paid by the 
taxpayers. In other words, the L'4-ceiu 
telegram is a delusion and a humbug. The 
sender pays part of the cost and the tax- 
payer pays the balance. 

telegraphy in Great Britain is a dying 
!,i:-!.i.-s Then- uere y.l.Ollti.lHk) telc- 
■ m in- in lObv. There were 70,000,000 in 
192 I There were 47,000,000 last year. 

The telegraph business is, in fact, now 
in process „f litundalHiil. Ii is being -u- 
per-eded by the telephone. It is dying 
ungracefully. Half a century of bureau- 
rraev has killed it. 

The loss of the Telegraph Department 
last year was $7,500,000. There ha- be- n 
a loss every year since 1S7('». It has been 
bankrupt for 52 years. It has lost more 
ili hi si ,u,lll Hint Ml There is an object les- 
-nii in public i-u nership. 

One of the first men to see this report 
v.:i- \ i-coum Woltn- r, the assist mt post- 
master general. He saw it and was con- 
vi-ried imiii the error of Ins civil service 
ways. Not only was he converted. He 
at once became an evangelist for the 
gospel of private ownership 

He made . i speech that shook the Brit- 
i-h Civil Service from stem to stem ' 1 
am perfectly certain that if the Post Of- 



fice were managed by private enterprise 
there would be a more economical and 
efficient service. 

"I can see the working of the Post Oilice 
(rum l he inside, and I -•<• it is pure social- 
ism. A Government department by it- 
very nature is not the best kind of an 
organization to deal with business mat- 
ters. The best men do not come to the 
top. I believe that private enterprise 
would run it better." 

Criticism Makes Furore 

THIS speech stunned the other mem- 
bers of the Government It was sen- 
sational. No similar confession has ever 
been made before by any member of the 
British G ov er nm ent. 

Viscount Wolmer was not forced to re- 
sign, but on medical advice he went for a 
i ri i ■ il-Tn id I!'- 1 >- tetnpor -nlv -cut out 
of the wav. His -pec-he- were too dam- 
aging to the bureaucracy that mles Great 
Britain. 

In Parliament, a memlier rose and 
asked. "D it the intention of the pnme 
minister to trau-fer the Po-t Office serv- 
ice from the State to private enterprise "" 

Mr. Baldwin — the prime minister — 
replied, "No, sir. 1 1 -t rikes me that when 
Viscount Wolmer has attained years of 
discretion he will speak with the caution 
winch characterizes the utterances of the 
other members of the Government." 

As to his year- - , Vi-connt Wolmer Is 41. 
He has been ;H-i-t:iiit po-t-nia-ter gen- 
eral for four years. He has been 17 years 
in Parliament. He is the eldest son of 
the Earl of Selborne. 

He i- not altogether too young and in- 
experienced to express a valuable opinion 
ujion the Post Office 

Another member of Parliament, speak- 
ing on this telegraph report, wittily asked, 




At the Post Office— "Under the 
rules I must refer you to the 
Treasury in this matter" 

"Is the right honourable gentleman aware 
that as long a- a Government department 
controls the telegraph service, it will 
never reach years of discretion 

So, the British Post Olltre is now under 
fire. Bureaucracy is being discovered lor 
what it is. As yet, no one has spoken a 
word in its favor, except the post-master 
general, who has been dragged into the 
open and forced lo defend it. 
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It i- the oldest and largc-t of British 
Imreaucracies. It was founded in l">lti 
Ii has had four centime.-: to learn how to 
l«rr»teet itself. 

It is the most aggressive of nil British 
l>ure:utcracic3. It. has swallowed up all 
p<>--iblc competitors, except the Marconi 
( mnpatiy, .'iiul this it in-ist- upon regu- 
lating. 

It has developed a definite plan of cam- 
paign for destroying competition. It first 
licenses, then regulates, then strangles, 
then swallows. Once, when I was in an 
inner office of the postal headquarters, I 
v 1 1 shown a four- foot shelf of large 
books. "This," said an official, "is the 
Post Office Policy." 

The British Post Office has now grown 
to be the largest hureaucracy in Europe. 
1 1 has 230,000 employes. Its revenue 
!- more than $300,000,000 a year. In 
profits, lust year, were $30,000,000. In 
the lost fourteen years, its profits have 
! n $260,000,000. 

Swallows All Competition 

IT SWALLOWED the telegraph in 1870, 
*■ i lu- express companies in 1SS;>, the iele- 
phone in 1£)1I and the radio in 1027. A 
family cannot even keep a dog in Britain 
without paying a tax of $1.75 a year to 
the Post Office. 

It has ruined telephony in Great Brit- 
ain. There are only 1,7011,000 telephone* 
in Britain, not nearly as many as there 
are in New York City alone. 

The calls each day in New York are 
five times greater than in Britain; and 
i here are more calls in the United States 
in a week than there are in Britain in u 
year. As a national service, British tele- 
phony is only 4 per cent of what it i- m 
America. 

The radio service was taken over hy the 
Post Office la>i year. A private company 
had created the service, at a cost of $350,- 
( it til. There is now a postal monopoly, 

mi Bed l>y seven commissioners, not one 

of u hum has ever had any previous expe- 
rience in matters of entertainment. 

The Post Office is an irresponsible hu- 
riviucracy, It cannot he sued. It can lose 
valuable letters and parcels and nothing 
i m lie done alioiit it , 

1 1 i-j ruled by a set of bureaucratic inau- 




darin*, none of whom are known to the 
public It is above politics. It has had as 
many as eight post-masters general in 
nine years. Once, it had three in seven 
months. Post-masters general have very 
little to do with it. 

It governs itself, for its own purposes, 
in its own non-commercial way. Elections 
have no effect upon it. 

It is unsupervised. Actually, it has not 
issued an annual report for twelve years. 

Its system of organization is incompre- 
hensible to a husines- man. The tele- 
graph, for instance, is a branch of the 
I'n-t Office, which i- a branch nt the 
Treasury, which is a branch of the Gov- 
ernment, which is controlled by the House 
of Commons, which is controlled by pop- 
ular vote. How, then, is it possible for 
public opinion to reach the Telegraph 
Department? 

The Post Office is in reality not an or- 
ganization at all, in a commercial sense. 
It is a rambling, shambling conglomera- 
tion of routine. It is crushed into ineffi- 
ciency by its own weight 




.it the Premier's Office — "You 
will have to refer this to the 
House of Commons" 



Seven years ago, some one suggested 
that II. Gordon Selfridge should be made 
I he manager of the Post Office, at a -alarv 
hi $:iil,0flb a year. Mr. Selfridge is a 
Michigan man who ha- become the great- 
est of all merchants in Britain. He con- 
trols thirty large stores. He makes more 
than $50,000 a week. 

This suggestion wa- taken up by the 
daily press, and the Post Office was in- 
duced to appoint an Advisor,' Board of 
nineteen businc — men, inHudin-r Mr 
Selfridge. 

These nineteen men set out to put the 
Post Office in order. They did their best 
for a year. Then the) gave it up as a 
hopeless job. They made no report 
Since they had no power, and since the 
bureaucratic chiefs were unwilling or un- 
able to carry out any reforms, nothing 
could be done. Their opinion now i- that 
nothing can bring the Post Office up to 
date except either a dictator or private 
enterprise. 

The Post Office satisfies nobody. It- 
heads ire badly p ud. Sir G. Evelyn 
Murray, who is at the head of it, receives 
only $15,000 a year, less than the salary 




At the lloitse of Commons — " w*e 
can't do anything about it 
until next year's election" 



of a good sales manager. The head of the 
Telegraph and Telephone Department 
receives only $7,500 a year. As for the 
rank and file of postal employes, thou- 
sands of them receive $10 to $12 a week 

The one great virtue of the British Civil 
Service is its honesty. There is no briben 
nor corruption. There are no spoils. [1 
is free from all political influences. But 
the problem now is to make it efficient 
as well as honest. 

For two generations the British Post 
Office has been the ideal of the sociali-t- 
Why? Because it had never been invest i- 
gated. Because the public had no idea 
of its incompetence and autocracy. 

But now that the inefficiency of the 
Post Office stands revealed in all its na- 
kedness, the advocates of socialism will 
have to find a new argument 

The fact is that, socialism is now a spent 
force in Great. Britain. It is on the defen- 
sive, fighting for its life. The new name 
for socialism in England is inertia. All 
the glamor has gone. 

Even the heads of the Civil Service are 
disturbed at the new hostility to bureau- 
cracy. A dozen of them have recently left 
the Civil Service and entered business 
life. In fact, a committee of postal offi- 
cials are now in the United State*, Study- 
ing the methods of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. They have gone to 
the Si lie- 1 hi -i lie--; to learn efficiency from 
private enterprise. 

No Efficiency in Government 

CIB ALFRED MONO has come out 
^ Mat agam-t I nireancr.icy and he has an 
immense following in Great Britain. He 
says, "I have been 26 years in busines- 
nnd 6 years in the Government ; and 1 
have come to the conclusion that i' is iui- 
po— ible to carry on any -on of industry 
through a Government department." 

The Sutukttl Pictorial, with n circula- 
tion of more than 1/100,000, says. "If the 
Pi-I Oilice were handled by pri\ I'e en 
terpnse and freed from the paralysing 
effect of the bureaucratic mind, it wouM 
make enhanced profit- and give a muc h 
bettet service." 

The new alignment of force- will be 
business against bureaucracy ln-tcad •! 
government con t ml of business,' the aim 
i< for husines- control ol unvorniueti' . 




J 



VII. The Spirit of Pittsburgh 

An l-.nbiiig by Anton St hut: 



"TUB WORKSHOP of the World" is the title won 
by Pittsburgh fur its enormous output. The etcher's 
view looks toward the junction of the MonongahcU 
ami the Allegheny rivers where the Ohio is formed. 
On the point of land in the distance was Fort Du« 
quesne, western outpost of American civilization a 
century and a half ago 
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William Fluiterworth, 
new President of the 
National Chamber of 
Commerce 
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Butterworth- 
Crusader for Cooperation 

By E. C. HILL 



IT IS a practical certainty 
that the sixty-two men 
who touched elbows at the 
guest table of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
State? at the dinner of its six- 
teenth annual meeting in Wash- 
ington last May made up the 
most interesting and significant collection 
i.i twentieth century American- e\er 
drought together. 

They were magnetically interesting be- 
c.mse of individual achievement, through 
brains, energy and integrity. They were 
rompeUiagry significant as a group be- 
■ m-e they represented — and to a law 
extent had established — a new ideal in 
business, that prosperity for one depends 
upon prosperity for all. 

They fired imagination, these clean-cut, 
.-mrdy, alert, well-groomed, middle-atied 
Ameriean.s — not because of their dollars, 
their towering fortunes or the tremendous 
financial power of which they were the 
captains — lint because they have been 



"WE MUST so conduct ourselves in our 
business dealings that Government won't 
have to tell us what to do," says the new 
president of the National Chamber. "If 
we keep our own house clean, nobody 
will have to clean it for us. That's 
what good teamwork means" 



pioneers, all of them ; pioneers Of the new 
era of national cooperation; pathiinders 
:i in I trail-Mazers; leadins busmen up to 
abolish the last frontier of selfishness and 
sectionalism, of waste and unfair compe- 
tition and narrow special interest. They 
b n e been, these men, the Daniel Boones, 
the George Rogers Chirks, the Sam Hous- 
tons and the Fromonts of their opportuni- 
ties and their tune-. 

Romantic Careers a Plenty 

THERE were men there whose life 
Stories an- a- readable as any novel — 
Owen D. Young, who helpetl Da we- put 
Europe ii] ion its feet; John Hays Ham- 
mond, who rode with Dr. Jameson; Cyrus 



H. K. Curtis, the Maine Yankee 
who became America's greatest 
publisher; John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., builder of lighthouses ol 
medicine and science the world 
over; Gen. James G. Harbonl. 
Pershing's right hand man in the 
World War; Frank B. Noyes, 
head of the greatest of news-gathering 
organizations; Tien. John F. O'Ryan, who 
broke the Hindcnbura; line; Myron C. 
Taylor, financial head of I'nited Sta'e- 
Steel; Walter S. Gilford, who has made it 
possible for us to phone to London or t>> 
Paris as easily as we talk across a city: 
Silas II. St raw ii, pre-ideut of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association; Judge Edwin B. 
Parker, militant champion of tindeviaiiiu 
business honesty, and so many more, al- 
most equally celebrated. 

Among them was Butterworth of M >- 
line, between Noyes of the Associated 
Press and Curt is of the Saturday Evening 
Post — William Hut i eru cu t h. the "nod 
lighting man, veteran of fourteen y ' 
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battling for patriotic teamwork; a very 
imloi m the cause. Before tide dinner I 

had talked with the man who was to 
l.i- chosen next day a- president of the 
National Chamber, and 1 had gained, 1 
ihuik, some little measure of the man's. 
iierttonaliiy and his - quiet, solid ability. It 
was no surprise, therefore, to observe the 
regard and affection m which he was held 
by the men to the right and to the left 
of him, and by the two thousand that 
laced him from the banquet floor. This 
article is an attempt to picture Mr. But- 
terworth as 1 saw lutu, and to reflect the 
spirit of him a? I glimpsed it from time 
tu time as we sat in the Chamber or 
walked along the trcc-lnicd streets be- 
tween meetings and conferences. 

I saw him first at the breakfast of the 
^taff of this magazine, on the opening day 
<i| the sixteenth annual meeting. The 
managing editor of Nation's BrsiNEsa 
was pointing out this man anil that in the 
general process of orienting the stranger 
within the gates, and across the breakfast 
room he indicated the square and solid 
(mure of the man from Motine, 

"There's a man," he said, "that 1 would 
like to have you meet and talk to — Wil- 
liam Buttcrworth, vice president of our 
North Central Division, ten Mississippi 
Valley states. (Ireat man lor cooperation 
ml 1 1 miwork in business You'll lunl him 
interesting, 1 think." 

Notables of Chamber 

THE breakfast — lively talks spacing 
our grapefruit, eggs and coffee — endi d 
« ith the guests dispersing into groups, the 
natural magnetism of congeniality, and 
presently 1 found myself in one of these 
group? of wliicli Mr. Buttcrworth was the 
center. Around him were Lewis IS. Pier- 
son, the New York banker, soon to retire 
I rom the presidency «>l the < 'hatnber gn - 
iiie way, it was to develop to this same 
Buttcrworth; Richard F. Grant, of the 
M. A. Hanna Company of Cleveland, a 
lignre to compel any eye; John W. 
O'Loary of the Chicago Trust Company, 
tall and slim and restless with energy. 

At the axis of this group, 1 saw Mr. 
But tcrunrlh, a gentleman who was carry- 
ing some sixty years of life with a kind of 
resolute and buoyant, vitality; obviously 
a gentleman who had lived temperately 
and sanely, and a good deal, it. would seem, 
in the out-of-doors Hi- build is rather 
stocky; broad, thick shoulders, with torso 
and legs to match, and his height is about 
five feet, ten inches. 

lie weigh*, perhaps, ls'i pounds, lie 
bftl plenty of hair left upon a head which 
demands a seven and a half hat His com- 
plexion is tla briiii/c of one who has .-pent 
a lot of time in the sun — in hi> c i • g< i- 
ttng around among the farmers and busi- 
ness men of the ten states he represented 
Inr the < 'h.itnber 

Hi- i ye- arc a deep blue, with an ex- 
pressioii both penetrating ind kindly — 
the eye- ol a close oli-i rvi-i ami a philoso- 
pher; the eve- nl a patient and tolerant 
man who knows that causes are not won 
in a day. A good chunk of a nose and a 
i lo-i -dipped graying moustache further 



identity this full, swarthy and amiable 
lace, the face ol a man who in-pires im- 
mediate confidence and liking— a desire 
to know linn better. Tins, at any rate, 
was the impression he (Dade upon me 
even before I had talked with lutu and 
-ought to analyze the qualities of his mind. 

The group around him melted away as 
one alter another of his friends and fel- 
low-workers hastened away u]ion their 
various affairs, and it earne rny time to 

-halo hand- v. ith llilil 

Views on Cooperation 

" I K.N't i\V that you are pressed for time, 
t Mr. Buttcrworth, bul I would like to 
talk to you a little on the part of Nation's 
I'll -iM -- — •,. get your ideas, in your own 
words, of why business men everywhere 
in America, little towns and big cities, 
should join their chambers of commerce 



and the National Chamber. They tell 
me that yon have interested more biiMiu -- 
men toward a national viewpoint thin 
almost any oilier officer of the Chamber 
How do you get at them? What do you 
-ay to them''" 

The man from Moline gave me a din ct 
gaze I rom those searching blue eyes, tin u 
replied in the slow but ea.-ily flowing 
speech which i.- characteristic ol linn 

"If you think I can tell you anything 
worth while," he said, "why, I'll (ay u 
right now. There's no time better than 
the pre-ent. Thai '.- the way lo get thing- 
done, isn't it ?" 

So we -al ilow p. In lie out ol I In -ntge 

of things, while Mr Buttcrworth talked — 
easily, unhurriedly. Because 1 Baked him 

a I milt II . he told me of hi- origin a ii' i i .. 1 1 v 
life. He wa- born in Maineville, :i -mall 
lov.ii ol le-s than ill'M people in Wamn 
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^Business Men You Have Read About 





HAT PRESIDENT 
fitorjj W m 1 k 1 1 I'M. 
.iftcr 2 8 years with the 
John B. Stetson Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, 
has been elected its 
president. He began as 
.in assistant to the pur- 
chatiag agent and 
worked his way up to 
the lop 



CABLE EXPANSION 
On the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the All-Amer- 
ica Cables, Inc., John 
L. Merrill, president, of 
New York, announced 
that the company will 
maintain its vigorous 
expansion policy. He 
started 44 years ago as 
an office boy 



KLJU VENATOR 
Hiram S. Bruvvn, in* 
d ust ri a 1 consultant, 
was asked to report on 
the United States 
Leather Corp. His re- 
port led to his appoint- 
ment a * president 
where he followed hi* 
own ideas and rejuve- 
nated the organization 



MOTOR MERGER 
The Chrysler Motor 
Corporation ha» ah- 
sorhed the properties 
■I Dodge Brothers. Inc., 
t mi.: the third larg- 
est company in the 
;\ u tomobile indust r> . 
Walter P, Chrysler is 
chairman of the board 

of the organization 





HEADS COLGATES 
Wallace E. MtCaw'l 
election as vice presi- 
dent, director and man- 
ager of Colgate & Com- 
pany, Jersey City, 
broke a precedent. For 
122 years only Colgates 
have managed their 
perfume, dentifrice and 
soap company 



ANOTHER CHAIN 
Alexander N. McFad- 
yen has become general 
manager of Schulte 
United Retail Stores 
after serving nine years 
with Kreige and four 
years with the Metro- 
politan Chain Stores. 
Stores will be opened 
in 40 cities 



County, Ohio, where his father, Benja- 
min Bulterworth, a well-known man in his 
day — the day of Benjamin EEarrisoo and 
drover Cleveland and James O. Blaine 
and Daniel Voorhees — represented in 
Congress ihe First District of Ohio, the 

district now represented by speaker 

I.ongworth. William Buttcrworth went 
in school out there as a small hoy, liy the 
yellow Ohio. Due of his younger brothers 
was Frank Kulteruorth, who Later became 
a great football hero at Yale. Good fight- 
ing stock, the Butterworths. 

Early Life in Washington 

THE family moved to Washington, D. 
C, in lss_', and William Bulterworth 
went to the Washington High School, from 
which he was graduated in I.SS.Y III- 
home was in Le Droit. Park, at 407 T 
Street. He took his degree at Lehigh 



for July, UHH 

I'niversily and I hen went to Paris in .1 
1 lu\erumeiil job during the KxpoMliun i>l 
ISSO, and afterward served as secretary 
in W. K. Simoinls, Commissioner of Pat- 
ents. Thai was back in I SHI ami 1893. 

Mr. Bulterworth was admitted lo ihe 
Illinois bar iu IS'.rJ and the same year 
moved to Moline 111 that slate, where he 
went into the great, farming implement 
factory of Deere iv ( 'otn|>aiiy as assislant 
to the buyer. B*n e years later he was its 
treasurer, and in 11MI7 succeeded Charles 
II. Deere as I 'resident , an ollice he has 
held ever since. 

"Before the ( liamber of Commerce of 
ihe United States was organized in 1912, 
I saw the possibilities of cooperation 
among business men," said Mr. Butter- 
worth. "It seemed to me, as far back as 
twenty years ago, that the great thing for 
business men was 10 get together to talk 
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News of the Month 




BANK. POLICY 
J. J. Pullcyn is presi- 
dent of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings 
Bank, Manhattan, 
which now pays full 
interest for every day 
savings arc on deposit. 
The bank found smalt 
accounts profitable in 
77 years of business 



SILK COMMITTEE 
Two months in Japan 
to work with the Jap- 
anese Raw Silk Asso- 
ciation to develop an 
international system of 
raw silk classification, 
is the schedule of the 
Silk Association group 
headed by W. C. Che- 
ney, of Cheney Brothers 



INDUSTRIAL HEAD 
LoyaJI A. Osborne, 
president of Westing- 
house Electric Interna- 
tional Company was 
made chairman of the 
National Industrial 
Conference Board for 
the next year. He is 
prominent in technical 
and educational fields 




MILLION APIECE 
B. H. Kroger, of Cin- 
cinnati, retired from 
active control of the 
Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ery Company, a large 
chain, and gave each of 
his six children a mil- 
lion dollars to give 
them experience in 
handling money 



PROMOTES COTTON' 
A prize of $500 will 
be given by the Cotton 
Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Georgia for the 
most practical new uses 
for cotton suggested 
during the next year. 
Cason J. Callaway of 
La Grange, heads the 
New Uses Committee 



SUPER SALES FORCE 
W. B. Munrue is presi- 
dent of the Supplee- 
Biddlc Hardware Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, 
which bought a carload 
of padlocks. This is a. 
world's record in the 
padlock industry and 
is a result of a month's 
sales campaign 



***************************************************** 



tilings over. There was so much ignorant , 
unfair competition. Manufacturers and 
merchants were simply cutting I heir own 
I hroat s I >v 1 1 \ mg to knife each other. And 
the whole thing was doing immen-e harm 
to the coiml rv as a whole. 

"Take our business, the manufacture of 
farm equipment . The traveling 111 11. 
would come in and report to his company. 
'Your competitors are doing tin- an. I 
that.' 

"In those days we didn't know any bet - 
ter than to try to go our competitors one 
better. The competition was very se- 
vere, and a lot of bad practices and tricki- 

ness had got into the bus --. Thing.-. 

sort of went on until the manufacturers in 
the implement and vehicle business were 
persuaded to gel together to stop bush- 
whacking and knifing in the bark, and to 
try to evolve a better code and a better 
understanding of the count 1 \ we all lived 
in. It was a real good start and the be- 
ginning of a new era. The National Im- 
plement and Vehicle Association, now- 
known as the National Association of 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers of the 
Fluted Si lies wa.-i formed. 

( has getting together stopped a lot of 
bad business. Things became open and 
above board and guerrilla warfare came 
to an end. Common problems were 
worked out, not only to the sain of the in- 
dividual but to the gain of the whole com- 
nmnity, and that is the big thing for all of 
us to consider. That's the thing the X 1- 
tional Chamber has in mind first, last and 
all the time. We are interested in patriot- 
ism before profits. 

New Attirude Toward Business 

"I AM an enthusiast about the accom- 
* plishments of theXational Chamber 
and the principles those accomplishment, 
have been built upon, because I'm one of 
the men who have seen every step of the 
change. 

''Look at the changed view of the public 
toward business. You know how business 
used to be regarded in Washington, in 
Congress and generally. When business 
men came down here to get something 
done, we just about escaped arrest as sus- 
pected pirates. There were members of 
Congress who were actually afraid to be 
seen talking to a business man. They a-- 
sumed that he was here for some selfish 
purpose, to put something over. Some- 
times they were right, in those days. No 
matter how obviously good the thing was 
we wanted done they called us lobbyists 
and a lobbyist was ranked just about on a 
par with a housebreaker. 

''But fifteen years have brought about 
a wonderful ch.uine in the altitude, of 
Congress and of the public. 

"The Chamber has kept patiently and 
resolutely at work on this problem and 
that, overcoming ignorance and prejudice 
and bad precedent, and contributing to so 
many big improvements in national legis- 
lation that they ju>t had to see that what 
business was after was the good of the 
whole. 

"People not in business, had wondered 
for a long time what was going cm in the 



confusing welter rif business changes — 
unci"- iii«1 -i|ii.iblile- lure, tin-re .mil 
everywhere. Finally Uie\ began lo sec 
that there was n force at work which 
.-, as rertllv trying to Wring order out of the 
ronfusion, trying to got Americiui team- 
work. They liegati to SM lor themselves 
that there was a vet of men in Amer- 
ica who were really working on the job, 
giving their own tune and money to it. 
These men made uj > the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Con- 
iiiiw saw niter awhile that when we came 
down here it was not to try to grat> .1 few 
i\ira dollars ixit to try to do something 
10 help our country, the whole country. 

"It's made a great difference in the re- 
I 1 1 inn- between our Government and the 
• h unlier. W e enumerate and work sym- 
pathetically nowaday.-. Of course hu-i- 
ni has it- differences with the Govern- 
ment — sharp ones — hut everybody recog- 
nizes now tliat these are the sincere dif- 
ferences between honest men Nowadays 
the departments of Government call on 



u.- for information, and we ctJ) mi the 
departments. We exchange facts, figures 
and idea- Good come- out of it The 
.• hole -i 1 1 11 re of the Im.-iness man has 
grown. When 1 was a boy, tin business 
man w.i- not on a level with the profes- 
sional man at all. Hut the business man 
ha- ".r'.un ( 'ommiiinl 11 .- appreciate him. 
legislation consults liiui. The imprc--ion 
h 1- spn id thai hi 1- liotie-l and patriotic. 

Bigger and Better fithics 

" \] I "I tin- has bei n brought al 1 . in 

*» large part, by tin M 1 n k and ex imple 
11! the National ( iiamber, working in be- 
half of the million business men that the 
< lumber tepre-inis ihronglioui tin- big 
country. These men ha\ a contributed to 
the introdiifl ion into the law of the land of 

mighty big and fine improvements, 

but acting through the ( 'lumber the big- 
L'c.-t they have done is to raise the stand- 
ard of bii-uii ethics and to demand that 
every business man hew to the line of fair 
dealing. I don't know of any finer ex- 



pression ol that standard than is con- 
tained in what I might call the Hible ni 
the Chamber — the "Principles of B11-1- 
iie-s Conduct " — and not 11 word of it 1- 
meaiit to be taken idly. 

"We have got to go ahead and so con- 
duct ourselves 111 our business deahng- 
Ihat Giivemment won't have to tell us 
what to do. If we keep our own house 
clean, nobody will have to rlean tt. for us. 
That's what good teamwork means. 

"How do men become interested ui 
joining the Chamber? Well, it's simple 

ei gh. 1 have been through the null 

I can lalk preity coiiv'nu ingly lot th.it 

reason, I suppose. The actions of the 
Chamber are taken by its membi r-lup, 
not by its board of directors or staff. 
They are fair and public. Business men 
recognize that they have a chance to help 
the whole bu-uiess structure of ihe coun- 
try, and to do a man's part to make tt a 
lietter country to live in. The effect 1- 
to show that a man who holds alooi is 
(Cunttnucd on page 80) 



Organized Business in Action 

A brief survey of whac the National Chamber has been doing 

By MERLE THORPE 



"A 

/vk «; \ from Hutchinson t« New 

A-JJk fork, dropped in on bm the 
_X " " ; li' i tlaj \y 
sip of then and now, he squared away in 
Ins chair and said: 

"What's this dl about, anyway? 1 
me ui the Chamber of Commerce of the 
I "nited State-. I'm reading more and 
more alnuit it in the home papers. Our 
local chamber ol commerce — and 1 belong 
— is n member. What arc you doing? 
What's the big idea, anyway?" 

"Well," 1 mt we r cd, "first of all, the 

t hamber has just clo-i d one of Its biggest 
vi irs. The ouigoiug administration. Mr 
I .mis I!. 1'ier-oii. Til -1. lent, and Judge 
lalwin H. Parker did a great job in actual 
accomplishment and in advancing the 
( 'hamber s cau.-e." 

Vis, I know," said my friend, "hut 
what is it all about ? What's the big idea?" 

"A proper question," 1 replied, "wheth- 
er you're .1 member or not. Hut this fine 
building you're in is not the real National 
Chamber. It's out there in Hutchirson, 
in Dnlutfa. in Shroveport, Boston and 
Jacksonville.'' 

1 don't get you," he rcspondi i| "How 
come?" 

"Then! are many national organiza- 
tions." ] answered, "representing thi- attd 
'bat group, and many doing it well, but 
the National f lumber 1- diffcrenl from 
all others m tin-: its staff and ollicers have 
no power or authority except that given 
them I iv Ilutchiu-on. I Julut li and -o on 



— -nine 1 .1100 chambers and trade associa- 
tions. 

"Nothing goe- out from 'In- 1. milling 
until you and your -SOfl.UOO fellow business 
men have ordered it. We derive our 
strength— anil our weakness- irom you, 
not only geographically as I've indicated, 
but industrially U well, you representing 
tanner and canner and baker and steel- 
maker, every business from oil and coal 
and forests, by way of rail and steamer 
and truck, to manufacturer, wholesaler, 
retailer, not overlooking insurance and 
ti nance. 

"The real National Chamber is not in 
Washington, it is at, the grass-roots and 
cross-road* of the nation." 

"You make it clear," my visitor replied. 
You haven't forgotten the Kansas lan- 
un iue. But tell me what the Chamber 
■ !•» - What, for example, have you done 

the past year?" 

' If you will keep in mind," I cainit I 

him, "that the program of the past year 
w ,- not 1 he siafT's program, not the pro- 
u mum of the pre-ident ill the ( 'hamber or 
the directors, I'll try to tell you briefly. 

PfQgr&in of Business 

" \ YKAlt ago, you and your hasmesa 
* * associates msirucied the officials of 
tin- National ( 'lumber 111 flic interests of 
prosperity — and that means the prosper- 
ity of pvcrylxKly, laltor, fanner and pro- 
fessional man — to get from American 
bii-ines- 11- be-t thought and to present, 

the findings I,, the public, os such qusa- 



tions of economic importance as these: 

"A scientific tax revision, moving from 
a war program to one of peace time. 

"What is necessary to prevent another 
Mississippi flood with us attendant eco- 
nomic upheavals? 

"Shall the government go into another 
expensive program of ship building and 
siav 111 the overseas shipping business or 

shall we encoumge primate enterprise to 
take over the building, owning and oper- 
ating of ships and shipping lines? 

"What about postal rates'' 

"Isn't it time to do something about the 
alien properly the government segues - 
tered during the war' 1 Bow and what ! 

What's to lie done to find out the pal 
truth about forestry? 

"Shall we go on toward the Completion 
of otir national highway program? 

Shall the government U" actively into 
the business of making and selling fertt- 
li/ers? Afid power? 

What about con-olidaling our rail- 
ways 111 the interests of economy and -ei \ - 
ice? And our parcel post relations with 
our good neighbor, Cuba? And uniform 
ocean bills of lading'.' 

"And over and above these specific 
things, shall the government not keep out. 
of all those activities which private ini- 
tiative cm properly and fully and suc- 
cessfully perform. And shouldn't the 
government treat with its fiscal affairs as 
business does — on a budgetary basis'' 

"These w ere our marching order-. The) 
It 'imtiinn il on juigi 70) 



Quality 

Reaches the Farm 

By WALTER BURR 

Professor of Sociology, Kjjisas Starr 
Agricultural College 

Illustrations by Russell Patterson 
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kT'RAL Kansas is be- 
oming urbanized. In 
t he last fifteen years 
pthe farm people of 
I he stale have been rapturing 
lor themselves those advan- 
tages formerly procured and 
retained only by city folk. The 
quality market has reached the 
farm. 

City dwellers who ridiculed the people 
from the short grass country because they 
showed evidences of the lack of certain 
kinds of equipment anil behavior that 
in ide in a general way for urbanity did 
nut understand the rronomns »r the psy- 
chology of ihe situation. They were 
guilty of short-sightedness, while the 
farm people were possessed of long-sight - 
cdness. 

Social intercourse and the material 
comforts and conveniences are desirable 
to all people. The former fell naturally 
to the lot of the l ily people, because thev 
were crowded close together. They -e- 
eured the latter partly fur the same rea- 
son, shire group living demanded them 
and at the same time made them more 
possible of attainment. Then, too, since 
money came more regularly into the 
h inds of the city people, there wis the 



The farmer is no longer isolated. We have an average of one and one- 
half cars to every farm family. Some farmers have two or three cars. 
The pioneer time of sod houses and prairie-dog villages has passed 



tendency for it to be expended more reg- 
ularly for the things desired to give im- 
mediate satisfaction. All of this made 
for those; characteristics that developed 
a type of social culture typical of city 
people. 

The pioneer farmer was under the ne- 
cessity of developing an estate as the ba- 
sis of future earnings. Under present 
conditions that estate averages a valua- 
tion of peril ips i- J.". .00(1. Of all lho-e 
who leave estates as legacies in America, 
only the upper fifth reach so high a mark. 
Therefore it was expecting the farmer to 
perform a herculean task to take his 
place among that upper fifth. 

To buy and pay for a farm, including 
his dwelling house and home equipment, 
plus his plant for business activities, re- 
quired that he con-erve hi- income to put 
bark into his capita] fund. He therefore 



was under the necessity of foregoing the 
means of social relationships and the ma- 
terial luxuries gamed by city people. 

The pioneer time has passed. It. mav 
take the East a long time to learn thi' 
fact with regard to a state like Kan>i> 
Perhaps the '"wild-west" fiction ami 
movies of the time cause the conviction 
to linger that Wild Hill Hickocks and 
JSoekless Jerries roam the plains states; 
and that Indians and cow boys, sod hou-e ■ 
and prairie-dog villages, are -till western 
eharaelerisli.'.. 

Living close together is not the only 
way of conquering isolation. In I'M : 
over on the Vermillion River, I rode 
horseback into a farmer's yard The 
early Spring hail Urn exceedingly wet, 
and the roads were almost impa<-abh 

muddy. The man who j ted me wa- 

of the type who boasted thai he had 
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lived there since the early <lay, am 
never Imtii outside In- enilllty. 

tQuitc :i wet spell,'' I volunteered. 

"Yes," he answered ; "l>ut we're poms; 
to have the worst drought tin- >tati li i- 
cver seen." 

"How do you figure (hat out?" 1 asked. 

Ill replied, "National Democratic ad- 
ministration. Never knew it to fail. It 
always fetches a drought." 

Sure enough, WIS proved to be a se- 
lious dry year in that area. In the full 
I called on him again, and he solemnly 
referred to the fact that his prophecy 
had come true. The next tune 1 paw 
him was in 1010 in a distant city. He 
hailed me proudly, and explained thai lie 
was taking the family in the ear on I 
louring trip to the Pacific coast ami hack. 
The year before they had toured to the 
Atlantic lie was not the same man, 
and the number- of his family were en- 
tirely different, too. 

Farmers Mounted — on Autos 

KANSAS farm folk are on wheels— and 
it has all happened in ihc last few 
years. On a low estimate, we have an av- 
erage of one-and-a-half ears to every farm 
family. This means that some farmers 
have two or three ears. When you put 
SOO.OOO people into more than 2(10,(100 
cars, and start out over the farm area and 
into adjoining states, you can scarcely say 
after that, that they are •■isolated." And 
this has happened in Kansas. 

This is being written just at the close 
of our animal farm anil home week. The 
roads were slippery at the beginning of 
the week, and the attendance was light — 
bat the latter half of the week gave typ- 
ical spring weather, and suddenly nearly 
a thousand farm people appeared. They 
came from every section of the state, 
some from a distance of two hundred 
miles or more, in their own automobiles. 

The same experience could h>e dupli- 
cated in any mid-western slate. Each 
farmer has become his own engineer. His 
vehicle carries its own power, and he takes 
his family about over the state at his own 
Hill. lneidenialK , le lurni- a new pur- 
chasing public for automobiles, pans, pa-, 
oil— and all the other (ixin's that go with 
motoring. Better than all, he and his 
family are cosmopolitan — more so than 
the average rity family. 

"There's a new community house in a 
town fifty miles north of us," said a 
farmer from Ford County last week, "and 
my family and I mien drive up there to 
attend some of their interesting affairs. 
We frequently meet and get anniainted 
with folks from fifty miles in the other 
direction." This may give rise to the 
questions: "What has become of the iso- 
lated I. nun i ?"— and "How big i- Lh< 
modern rural community '" 

Then there is the motor bus. It has 
taken the place of the prairie schooner 
and the stage coach. It is an introduc- 
tion of the last ten year- in Kansa.-; yet 
see how it has already revolutionized the 
life of the state and bound rural and 
urban people together into one groat 
eommumtv 1 Although so new a venture, 
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it has developed -14 separate route.- The 
Imses make more than Sail separate nl ie- 
and towns, and traverse thousands of 
miles of country roads. 

If lour or live thini-and miles of elec- 
tric lines or railways hail been built in 
Kan.-as m the last ten year.-, much would 
have l«eeii written about the unprecedent- 
ed phenomenon. Hut these bus lines bavi 
developed so naturally and to meet such 

a rapidly I |iintlv growing demand 

that even the people living in the state 
scarcely grasp the social and economic 
significance of this new means of trans- 
portation. 

When a public service vehicle, with 




Eight ye.irsago there 
were no radio sets in 
Kansas farm homes. 
Now it is CMimated 
thai (here are 6 j.ooo! 
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ample accommodations for travel, and <u- 
t( rinp low rates, makes regular daily trips 
over the count ry road.-, stopping wherever 

pa-si nger- wish to Mitel ol illght— till II 
most of the advantages of the railroad 
tOWH have come directly to the door of 
the farm family. One riding on any one 

i.i tln-e lines, i- imprc 1 that country 

people are making use of this new type 
,,1 passenger coach, to go shopping in a 
ijcar-bv city, lo go on a visit to friends, 
and even for the young folk to go in to 
high school or colli 

Now that the people in the smaller 
cities are discarding their street ears, 
the country people have acquired road 
tars. No longer docs :i member of the 
family have to wait until the carriage is 
going to town, as in the old days, or until 
lather oi nlder brother is ready to drive 
the "ear'' in, as in more recent nun - Tin 
bus serves the purpose, and brings the 
transportation situation for country peo- 
ple "right up to now.'' 

1 -olation? Eight years ago there were 
no radio receiving sets in Kan.-a- farm 
homes. AW it is estimated that then 
ore i!,\ii00! Incidentally this represents 
an investment of about six million dol- 
lars; and the number of sets is constantly 
increasing There are still about 90,000 
farm homes to lie supplied with them 

New York City, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
Des Moines — or what will you have'.' 
These are nil brought into the farm home 
according to choice. Nor is the cost of 
installation and upkeep considered other 
than an investment ; for along with these 
long distance programs ci.me the market 
reports and the weather prognostications, 
putting the farmer in touch with tlm-e 
forces that have most to do with profit - 
in In- business. 

Education via Radio 

SCIENTIFIC education that is right up 
to the minute also comes in daily over 
ihe radio from his agricultural college, 
« huh pioneered in conducting "the college 
of the air." Sam Pickard, now a member 
of the Federal Radio Commission, ini- 
tialed this service when he was on the col- 
lege staff, Kiin-.is being the first slate to 

loci suck an extension work, and set- 
ting the example for the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Recently a careful survey was made 
to ascertain lo what extent iarni people 
in the slate listen 1o agricultural lectures 
over the radio. Two thousand three hun- 
dred eighty-four farm homes having radio 

sets \t ere investigated I »1 these lt'il'ij re- 
ported that members of the faintly li- 
lened to these lectures as often a- twk< 
a week, and tioj reported that they li-- 
tened regularly every day. It i- sale to 
say that there cannot be found any other 
type of business people in the slate who 
make the same sort of constant and prac- 
tical use of the radio as is made by these 
farm people. 

An outstanding characteristic ol the 
city has !„.,.„ | he predominance of manu- 
facturing through the use of power ma- 
chinery. Large units of capita! are need- 
i < 'tmtinui d mi {xuir 100 > 
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Friend of kings, states- 
men, financiers, novelises, 
scientists, adventurers, 
John Hays Hammond has 
on his study walls auto- 
graphed pictures of hun- 
dreds of the most inter- 
esting persons of a whole 
romantic generation 
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Outstanding Men I've Met 



By JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 



SIX or seven hundred 
autographed photo- 
graphs look down 
from the wnlls of the study of 
John Hays Hammond in his Tudor man- 
sion on the brink of Hock Creek P:irk in 
Washington. 'I in y arc \ ictm . - ol friend; 
he has met in I he cour-c oi a life thai has 
been so eventful as to stand almost alone 
even in tins craoi \ it al human accomplish- 
ment. 

They are friends with whom he has 
worked ami played m a Im^mr-ss career 
that has led him well about the world. 

X.itnralh lliev have been the ;ntive 

forees of this generation. To sit with 
him there in In- -indy to point to one 
ami .mother ol the-e personages and tn 
listen to In- stories ol personal contact 
Willi them is like uoum on a personally 
conducted tour through the events of a 
fjf in ration. 

"The gentleman with the bushy mus- 
Itehc and the flashy clothes," John Hays 
Hammond might be saving, "is Barney 
Barnato. He i-' one of the most rcmark- 
able men in m\ pii lure gallery He was a 
little Whitechapel Jew of genial and ven- 
turesome <hs|iosition who, al the age of 
IX, had gone to Kimberlev, where the dia- 
monil- conic from, u ith <>li hoxt - r.i i igar- 



As told to William A. Du Puy 



He had solil the-e cigars at a handsome 
profit and become a kopje -waller, a pur- 
chaser of diamonds in the rough al the 
mouth of the mine. 

"Fifteen years later he and Cecil 
Rhodes, then owners respectively of the 
Kimberley and the Dc Beers diamond 
mines, the richest 81 er known, alter many 
a tattle pi <ritS and after a protracted 
war, joined forces, forming the diamond 
trust — incident. dlv tin- til-! in tin- tin-:- 
— which was to bring stability lo this ro- 
mantic industry. 

A Bucket of Diamonds 

" 'I HAVE always wanted,' Rhodes told 
*■ Barn.ilo in tlie eourse of the negotia- 
tions, 'to see a bucket full ol diamonds.' 
Thereupon the latter gentleman, his van- 
ity flattered, poured his accumulated 
■toon together ill one receptacle and 
brought them out The great Englishman 
sat anil combed its depths thoughtfully 
with his fingers Later Barnato found 
that he was out of the market for some 
weeks while In- diamond- "ere bi mg r> ■ 
av-orteil and that Rhodes wa- -kilfillly 
taking advantage nf that fact 



"It was five years after 
this that I went to London 
to see Barnato, who offered 
me a three-year contract to introduce 
American gold mining methods in South 
Africa. Instead 1 signed for six monih-. 
at the end of which tune 1 <|int because 
Barnato had so many irons in the lire 
and. incidentally, was so occupied with 
the joys of life that he gave me no oppor- 
tunity to develop the projects 1 recom- 
mended. Our contract was terminated 
and I went with Rhodes. 

But Barney Barnato ami I remained 
friends. When 1 was in jail sentenced to 
death as an incident of the Jameson rani 
he vowed that he would not leave Johan- 
nesburg until I was free anil there he 
stuck, exerting influence in my behalf in 
his own peculiar way. One day he met 
on the street Judge Grcgorowski, "the 
hanging Judge,' who had tried us. and 
roundly upbraided him. 

" 'You are no gentleman,' the Judge 
told him. 

" 'And you are no judge,' Barney re- 
torted. 

"One of the most spectacular ventures 
of Barnato's career occurred in the lati 
nineties He created the Barnato Bank 
as a holding company for his inve.-t- 
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Jix-1 relaxed his grip on Lis • n i>- 
:irui. Itarnatn plunged over » 1 « ■> - nil 
into ill'- ocean :irnl was drowned. 

When iho ship reached M idcire dis- 
pstchea "itc roccivcil showing that 
tlu> tn irk'^ had changed ami his ven- 
tures wore safe. So sound were they 
in fact that Barnato Brothers today 
represent one of the biggest of F.ng- 
li.-h fortunes. 

"My picture gallery," Mr. Hun- 
mond observed, "goes bark as far as 
George Hearst, handsome, hulking 
California pioneer. When 1 got lurk 



"1 would like to tell you something in 
confidence, Mr. Hear.-l,' I ventured "I 
would not have tt get to my lalher for 
'he world. It would break his heart. 
This, however, is the fact. I did not learn 
a darn thin;; at Freiberg.' 

One-Man Laboratory 

' r pIIAT made it dili'i rent. He gave me 
■ a ji>l> in In- a--a> ollice. I mn-' rc- 
I>ort on the sample- that were sent in from 
v innii- niii.i - I inu-i do my work undei 
lock and key all liv niyseli si) there would 
he no ehaure that the .-.ample- could 1m- 



PA. 



I saw much of Scrgius Wim . He was 
the one man wliu might have saved 
Russia in the crisis 



(aents. It beeamc involved and it looked 
a- i! the crash were coming liarnato 
itarted lor England. So upset was he 
that sjiceial precautions were taken that 
he he not given an opportunity to do 
himself harm. 

"When his ship was a day out of Ma- 
deira, Barnato was walking the deck with 
his arm locked in that of Solly Joel, his 
nephew. He asked the time of day in a 
ca-ual sort of way. To reach In- v. it.h 





Barney Barnaio, genial and venturesome, started business 
wiih <>o boxes of cigars. Later he owned a bucketful 
of diamonds which he unwisely set before Cecil Rhodes 



George Hearst, (he owner of ihe 
world's largest gold mine, pooh- 
poohed college engineers 



in 1S70 from Freiberg, Germany, 
where I had spent three years in the 
ltoy.il School of Mines, I a-ked him 
fora job. Freiberg then had the rep- 
utation of having (he best school of 
mines in the world. Hearst and hi- 
assoeiatcs were operating the Ana- 
conda, the Homestake, the Ontario, 
anil other great mines. They seemed 
my one best chance. Hearst was a 
friend of my father, and even knew 
mc well enough to call me 'Jack ' 

"lie would not give me a job. 1 
pres-ed him for his reasons. He -aid 
1 was too full of Freiberg theories, I 
had loo many long names for little 
rock-. He wa- not interested in col- 
lege men wiih fancy educations, hut 
praclie.il tinners who could gel gold 
out of Ihe ground. 



'.-abed' and made to appear richer than 
they were. I had to build my own tires, 
ciush my own rock, complete the assays 
all by myself. There were so many sam- 
ples thai ii u.is net essary (hat ! go t - 
work at 7:30 in the morning and some- 
times work until 10 at night. 

After six months of this I went back 
to Mr. Hearst, told him 1 was afraid I 
had been forgotten, asked him for a bet- 
ter job. He said he knew all about the 
work 1 had been doing and that he wa- 
ready to [ml me in charge of the Honu- 
slake null al Deadwood, then ihe large-' 
gold mill in the world. 

"1 was dehghied but that same day 1 
got an offer to go wuh the Tinted State 
( '■eohigieal Survey as ,i special expert to 
examine all ihe gold mines m California 
and i ninju'e -tali-- ic- lor the Census then 



being taken. I begged off from Mr. 
Hearst who agreed that this latter expe- 
rience would be of great value to me — at 
government expense. 

"Some years after thai I met him nt 
the Hoffman House in New York. He 
asked me how I was getting along. I 
said that 1 was doing quite well, that I 
bid as yet made no mistakes. 

"'But have you made any successes?" 
he questioned. 'If you accumulate a few 
successes you can freely make mistakes 
Hid be forgiven them.' 

"Lord Rothschild of England, with the 



fringe of white whiskers, was a \ery prop- 
er representative ol a house of financiers 
thai survived through I he generations 
and had representative- in many eoun- 
t rii'r- in Europe. 1 met him as far kick 
a- I V'J when 1 first went to England, and 
he berame important to us at the time 
«t wen- di vclnpiu!! ilcep-li-ii-1 mining in 
ilk' Hand anil required much tiuaiieing. 

Played Ponies for Hobby 

" I REMEMBER infl coming up from 

' South Africa on one m ct-ion and l nd- 
uig that he was preparing to -ill all his 
holdings. 1 was fearful of the effect his do- 
ne: >n might have on our position in the 
market and talked bun out ol it He held 
|be shares and made much money by do- 
ing SO. 

I tum been in his office many times 



and have been amused 10 find that 
he was often visited by a bookie 
along about lunch time. He always 
laid a few wagers on the races. The 
matter of the odds caused much 
contention. He quarreled endlessly 
Irving to hammer the bookie down. 
.Sometimes the laying of the wagers 
would lake an hour. It was to him 
what a game of tennis would have 
been to another Englishman. It 
was his sport. 

"Whenever I went to luncheon, 
as; 1 often did, in St. Swithins Lane 



with Lord Rothschild ami his asso- 
ciates 1 learned 1o know what to 
expect. The old financier had an 
inordinate curiosity about the size 
of American fortunes. When we 
had got comfortably along with the 
meal he always commanded the at- 
tention of the others present and 
began questioning me as to the rel- 
ative sizes of American fortunes. 

"He would begin with one of our 
lesser financiers, one who was worth 
a mere fifty or a hundred millions. 
J low much m this man north ? la- 
would ask. I would name a figure 
at which he would shrug apprecia- 
te cly Then he would ask the 
wealth of some more prominent fig- 
ure. 1 might goes- lhat the -econd 
man was worth $JIKI.00O.00O He 




Thomas A. Edison worked on the 
problem of extracting gold from ore 
but ran into difficulties 



would accept the figure more expan-u ely. 

"Finally he would arrive at John D. 
Rockefeller. How much was he worth 
1 would consider carefully, give an esti- 
mate in a mamier indicating gre.it con- 
servatism. 1 would say that Mr. Rocke- 
feller might be worth ".$500 ,000 ,000. lie 
would press me. Was the oil man not 
worth more than that. I would admit 
that he might be worth f~.il mm ii i.iiimi. 
Being -till further pressed, I would fufthet 
[Continued on pngc 100) 




Lord Rothschild bet on llu- rues, 
.ind hud an i north rule curiosity j bom 
the size of Ami-nun fortunes 




Cecil Rhodes, owner of the Kimberley diamond field, 
was a shrewd business riv.il of B.irney Harnato, but 
after a battle of wits he and Barnato joined forces 



Congress— A Look Back and Ahead 



By FRED DnW. SHELTON 
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BEN the first ses- 
sion of the Seven- 
tieth Congress ad- 
journed on May 
2V», 1928, a record of achievement 
had Iwn rolled up that was eipial 
if not greater than that of any ses- 
sion in several years. That result 
was really a surprise. As late as 
three months ago it appeared tocx- 
perienretl Washington observers 
that politics, ttinnoil and the quest 
fur scandal and party issues would 
thwart enactment of the most im- 
portant bills. As the end of the 
term approached, however, the lone 
years of agitation, committee work, 
and study Iwre fruit. Resistance 
broke down anil we have now on 
the statute Ixioks new provisions 
which will mean much for the eco- 
nomic future of America. 

A New Revenue Act 

We hare the HcvenueAet of 1928, 

It mil please taxpayers as far as it 
goes. Those who have w orke d for 
cquulizat ion of corporation ta\ 
rates in relation to normal rates on 
individuals and partnerships will 
find solace in the l!i per cent cut 
Inn will begin now working for fur- 
ther reductions to at least 10 per 
cent. 

The repeal of the 3 per cent auto- 
mobile sales tax marks virtually the 
end of war-time excise taxes on par- 
ticular businesses. The estate tax 
is retained and promises to remain 
until states see fit to claim this field 
as their exclusive own. 

Dire anxiety over threatened enact- 
ment of retroactive provisions, publicity 
for tax returns, and prohibition of affili- 
ated returns was allayed as these projio- 
sals were thrown out in the course of lina! 
action on the bill. 

Aid for the Merchant Marine 

Pas-age of the Jones-While merchant 
marine bill brings the prospect oi the 
government's withdrawal from the ship- 
ping business. At one time it looked as 
ii tin' original Jones gover nment operation 
bill might go through. The House, how- 
ever, brought forth constructive proposals 
for aid to private operators and the bill 




St.NATOR Ru t) SMOOT of Utah, who 
classes himself as banker and woolen manu- 
facturer in the Con^reisiotiu/ Dirtctory. has 
served in the United States Senate since 
March 5, 1903. 

He is the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance which deals with reve- 
nue bills in the Senate. Although the Sen- 
ate may not introduce revenue bills, it may 
amend to the extent of rewriting all except 
the "Be it enacted" clause heading the bill 



tore which has proved uneconomic 
111 many respects from the vicw- 
point of the Past Office Depart- 
ment and mail user-. At the do-.' 
of tin- >e.s*iou, however, the t 'irie-t 
More- bill became law. It readied 
rates all down the line and fixed 
second-class rates at a point be- 
tween the 1920 and 1921 rates. 

Mississippi Flood Control 

Just a year after the nw-t disas- 
trous Hood in the history «»i 'he 
Mississippi River, Congre-- pa.-scl 
the Joncs-Heid Hood control bill. It 
acknowledges this problem as a na- 
tional one, relieve- the flood are. 
states from further contributions 
to the main expense of flood control 
work-, and promise- to end the pe 
riodic menace of overflows of our 
greatest river. 

New barge line services on the 
Mississippi have been authorized 
by pas- ige ol the bill to giv r *1H 
t h h 1,1 h HI more capital to the govern- 
ment owned and operated Inland 
W aterway- Corporation. Ultimate 
transfer of the business to private 
1 pa itors is contemplated by the 
bill, but the belief prevail- thai 
many years will elapse before the 
government is ready to call its ex- 
periment completed. 

Other Bills Passed 



a- enacted aheady has produced results 
w hu h iinlie.ite a rev lval of shipping under 
priv ate enterprise. The main features of 

the id are 1 - tor ship const ruci 1011 al 

g >v eminent rates of interest, more liberal 
compensation lor carnage of ocean mail, 
naval reserve pay for ship officers, and 
authority for sale of government ships by 
a "> out of 7 vote of the Shipping Board. 

Ml in all the Jones-White act is the 
most important event in American mer- 
chant marine since the World War. 

Revision of Postal Rates 

For years recurring obstacles have 
1. 1.. eke. 1 revision oi 1 hi- po-tal rite -trnc- 



Knactmeni of the bill to return 
some .fJ.".ll,l)iMI,IH)U ol property 01 
alien citizens sequestered by our 
government during the World War 
marks the settlement of one of the 
most important remaining problem- w hich 
grew out of the war. 

This matter had been "h inging fire" in 
Congress for years. 

The federal highway building program 
lias been extended through the fiscal vears 
oi P.i:i() and I Ml. 

There will be available to si t tcs 
."i(K),IHH) for each of these years for road 
building purposes 

Various forest research activities of the 
federal government will lie coordinated 
and given statutory authorization with 
some additional funds through the Mc- 
Swi-eiiev-McVn v bill whidi l>ecame law. 
Lumber and forestry interests have 
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Serving Big Fleet Owners 
Everywhere! 



For many reasons Chevrolet is 
winning a constantly increasing 
preference among big fleet own- 
ers. First in importance is Chev- 
rolet's outstanding economy of 
ownership and operation — result- 
ing in the world's lowest ton-mile 
cost for every line of business. 
The amaring performance of the 

Chevrolet valve-in-head motor 

the ability to stay on the job for 
month after month with the 



minimum service requirements 
. . . and the smart, impressive ap- 
pearance that typifies a progres- 
sive business organisation — 

— all these have been of the ut- 
most significance in Chevrolet's 
consistent march to first place in 
the commercial car industry. 

Whether you use one or a hun- 
dred cars or trucks in your busi- 
ness — see your Chevrolet dealer 
today. 



CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Ditixi.fu 0/ Ocndul MotnTi I itp/'uruf mil 




worked toward t hi.~ end lor several yc.ir- 

Also, Congress authorized a new 10-year 
program of reforest ;itit»i in cooperation 
with the states under the provisions of 
I he Clarke-McNary forestry acl of 1921. 

In the (-:« f .( io'Z nt other neeouiph-liments 
of Congress we should mhl the following' 

Increased salaries for government 
workers throughout the entire classified 
civil service list. ' 

Started investigation of chain s'ore 
s w t e fttf and their methods. 

Workmen's compensation for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with provision for in- 
surance through private companies. 

Extension of the life of the Federal 
Radio Commission for one year with 
modified powers. 

Bills That Failed 

The record of hills that failed in many 
respects is nearly as significant as the 
record of completed legislation. 

A Presidential vet ti once more squashed 
the McNary-IIaugen farm relief bill with 
its now notorious equalization fee pro- 
vision. 

Defeat in the House stopped the New- 
ton bill to permit associations to 
combine for the purchase of raw 
materials controlled by foreign 
monotxilies. This result was due 
to political factors and the bill 
probably would pass on its 
merits. 

A veto also put an end to the 
bill to coordinate the public 
health activities of the federal 
government. The President fa- 
vored the main purpose of the 
measure but rejected it because 
of a provision giving military 
rank with increased pay to offi- 

■ • T - - 1 1 ' he I "ill "f If 1 le.il'h S.TV- 

iee. 

The Navy Department's am- 
bilious program calling for over 
$700,000,000 for new naval con- 
struction was whittled down 
drusticallyandwas finally passed 
by the House. 

It failed, however, to come to 
a vote in the Senate, and, there- 
iore remains on the calendar for 
the short session next winter. 
As the bill stands, it would au- 
thon/e .■*,_'7 ».lllHi,illtll for the con- 
struction of 15 cruisers and one 
airplane carrier. 



running to March -4, l!ij!i. Hills pending 
now will retain their legislative status. 
The elections will In- over and a new 
( ingress elected. It is not unlikely that 
the short session — sometimes called the 
"Lime-duck" Congress — will dispose of 
->\'i.il important me-.i-.iire- wlie'li have 
bees reported from committee and arc 
now on the calendar of one or both 
branches of Congress. 

Transportation 

Railway consolidation legislation re- 
mains on the docket. Many interests! 
parties ate heginning to despair of action 
..ii tin- -ulijeet I. ut there is still hope for 
i In- Parker Kill which was reported from 
i ommiflee in the House in the session just 
closed. In the meantime railways may 
learn to proceed with necessary unifica- 
tions through stock ownership processes. 

There will bo renewed agitation and 

I ibly action on questions affecting 

railway rates and transportation genet- 
ally. Political pressure on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as Applied by the 
Senate in the rejection of Commissioner 
Eseh, may develop to a point that will 




Reapportionment 

Action on Ihe Fcnn bill for 
Oougres>ii 1 1 lal reapj >ort ionment 
I. i-ed on the l'.'.'id census was at- 
templed in the House but the 
measure was defeated by a close 
vote. 

Once more Congress attempted 
to mow up i fit- date ni' I be Presi- 
dential inauguration and to eliminate the 
short session of Congress The Senate 
] i i— ed the iiiea.-ure but it was voted down 
in the House. 

Looking to the Future 

Congress will meet again on the first 
Mondav in December for the short session 



The Ways and Means Committee of the 

House recently elected Representative Willis (.. 
Hawlcy of Oregon as its Chairman. He has served 
during nine sessions of Congress and is now in 
his tenth. 

This Committee makes the preliminary investi- 
gations for all tax bills. These bills must, by the 
Constitution, be introduced in the House before 
they are brought up in the Senate 



forcea new basis for railway regulation by 
the < 'omniivsinii 

W hen railway operating cfJirienev ha- 
readied its highest point and is no luiigei 
thus able to offset reduced rales and ill- 
erea-ed taxes and wages, there will come 
iii « quest ions of how to keep I he railways 
ruaniog wiih fair returns to shareholilers 



and to give adequate service to the public 
One possibility is greater leeway for tin 
loads and shippers to reach extra-legal 
agreement-ion rates, thereby relieving the 
Interstate ( 'ommerce Commission of par' 
of the great volume of rate questions 
whieh in iv. i- swamping that body and 
seriously impairing its ability to cope cur- 
rently with vital major problems. Con- 
gress may try to do something in that 
direct urn 

Federal Reserve System 

There has been a growing lendeney t"i 
Congre-s In ]ierk at the Federal Reserve 
S\ -tem, Thus far no eommiitec of Con- 
gress has had the assurance to move vig 
orously for new legislation affecting tic 
system. Numerous starts, however, have 
been made and it is entirely possible that 
the future w ill bring more earnest endeav- 
ors to have Congress tell the Reserve 
Board and the Reserve hanks how the', 
shall function on monetary policies and 
what their relation and respon-ilulitn- to 
I he public shall be. 

Tin- Goodwin lull lo |icrniit states to 
tax national bank sh in's may lie brought 
forward. 

Tariff 

The next session of Congress 
will have tariff problems l>efore 
it. A new tariff art is not possi- 
ble in the short session but the 
agitation will start and the 
ground will be broken forh-gis! i 
lion in I he sin-eeeiling I "• «i il; r - — 
It. is a foregone conclusion that 
agriculture will have much to 
say ibout new rates. 

Color is added to the tariff sit- 
uation by the recent report of a 

rperi.il S u ite mve-tigal mgcotll- 
llllttee w hu h reenilimcnded th |l 

the flexible tariff clause of the 
Act ol r.t.'.' be repealed. 

Another proposal related to 
tariff legislation is ihe .[.me- lull 
reported to the Se n a t e w Inch 
would permit creai ion of foreign 
trade zones in American pori 

Oil ies. Til'' oljjeel would lie to 

stimulate imports for re-export, 
thus aiding American foreign 
trade. 

Since the tariff act was p i 
new heads have been named lor 
both the Senate and House com- 
mittees which have juri-ihrtion 
over tariff matters. The Way.- 
and M ea lis Commit tee ol the 
House, w here tariff legislation 
must originate, recently elected 
kepreseiiiam e Willis < ' II iw - 
lev , ol I h egoii, as Chairman 
Senator Reed StniKit, ol I't ih. H 
Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance which deals 
w it It revenue inea-nros m thai body. 

Distribution Census 

The proposal for a census of distri- 
bution in connection w ith the IfKJO decen- 
nial census was included in ihe census bill 
passed by the House and will lie taken up 
seriously by the next Congress 



Qhe MILWAUKEE ROAD 

Yesterday = Ti>da\ « TbmorYow 



'Milwaukee 

</a St Pal jI 



In 1848— just 80 years ago— in what was then Wisconsin 
Territory, the first rail of the present Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific Railroad was laid. Today it is a system 
of 11,200 miles, stretching from the Great Lakes to the 
North Pacific Coast. 

yesrerdaj's hardships have endowed the people of the 
West with courage and vision, and both are manifested in 
their institutions. The Milwaukee Road, while owned by 
stockholders residing in every State, is essentially an institu- 
tion of the great West, and it takes pride in the fact that it 
has had a part with other pioneers in the development of the 
West and Northwest. 

Today the Milwaukee Road furnishes transportation to 
the people of twelve great States. To do this well is its con- 
stant endeavor: by furnishing fast and dependable transpor- 
tation to and from the markets of the world ; by opening new 
gateways that the national parks may be more easily acces- 
sible; by actively interesting itself in the welfare of the 
people; by locating new settlers and industries; and by assist- 
ing in every other practical way in the upbuilding of the 
country with which it has cast its lot. 

For tomorrow the outlook is encouraging. The territory 
is rich in varied resources. The people are intelligent, indus- 
trious, courageous, and look with confidence to the future. A 
better era in agriculture and business conditions seems under 
way. The Milwaukee Road can aid in this improvement and 
its entire personnel of over 50,000 loyal and competent men 
and women is pledged to this end. 




PRESIDENT 



Firft of a series t>l ad- 
t'fTtisr mrnts ahout 
The Milwaukee Hoj*i 
and its territory 
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The Guild System Up to Date 

flj'WILLIAM C. GOOKIN 

I Vi v President, The Toledo Sc.de Company, Toledo, Ohio 



t* T THE office of the Toledo Scale 
fvk. 

company. 

"You will find him out in the factory," 
said the girl at the desk. "He is working 
at I he machines on the night shift." 

Inclined to believe he was being made 
sjiort of, the visitor went with a boy to 
the factory. There his doubts were dis- 
pelled. He found his friend and others 
elad in soiled mechanics' overalls and 
sweating over grinding machine.-. The 
foreman of the machine department was 
teaching them how to use the machinery. 

A skilled veteran of a quarter of a cen- 
tury's experience, the foreman was proud 
of his job. 

Teaching the offiec men established him 
ns a master about whom these appren- 
tices must gather to learn his life trade. 

The export manager, 
the auditor, the tool de- 
signer and other depart- 
mental heads were at 
work in various depart- 
ments of the factory. 
They had begun their 
work in the first stages 
of -rale making and, pro- 
gressing through one 
see]) after another, were 
learning how to make 
the company's product. 

The spirit these men 
have evidenced in their 
work has resulted in the 
development of mutual 
helpfulness and under- 
standing. 

The experience of our 
v isitor i- typical, because 
the company affords .1 
i ■ il opportunity for gen- 
eral business and engi- 
neering training to pro- 
H rew iv c youngnien. Our 
program of personnel 



training also include'; evening clashes in 
our elearing-hon.-e division for the train- 
ing of sale- representative* These classes 
are attended by factory heads, who actu- 
ally solicit lui-inc-- in their evening hours 
when not at their regular factory em- 
plovment. 

They must learn through first-hand 
knowledge and exjierience, some of the 
problems met in field solicitation. 

One result of the system became ap- 
parent to the visitor when he overheard 
the remark of a workman. Watching 
nut' hi tin- ulh' Kil- handling a big lathe, 
the man said in a voice heavy with pride, 

"Can you tie that'' How many other 
companies can show one of the big bosses 
getting nice and dirty like that at a sure- 

elinugll ii'li'" Till- I- .1 regular outfit'" 

It is obvious that such first-hand 
knowledge equips the niiwer- ideally to 
deal uiih problems of the factory. It is 




I'xecutives of the Toledo Sole Company spend three after- 
nouns a week working in ihc factory as apprentices. This 
fint-hand knowledge helps ihem in dealing with the problems 
of the plant. The morale of the workmen, too. is helped 
w hen they learn about administrative work, waste elimination, 
marketing and overhead 



equally obvious that the workmen, study- 
ing the company's problems of market- 
ing, waste elimination and overhead, ac- 
quire an intelligent attitude toward thing- 
which otherwise the\ would have growled 
over. The Toledo Scale Company is 
adapting the old guild system to moderi 
manufacturing 

Another step has lieen to draw to the 
company young college graduates, and to 
pui i hem through a gruelling course in ail 

departments oi Hi mpany. They ni.i\ 

drop by the wayside, Iwcause college 
hands are not ideally adapted to swinging 
nun -i iiidard- into electric furnaces . li 
they stick through, they find some branch 
nf the work e-pei iallv suited to their tal- 
ents, and I hey g>> ahead in that 

Tv.o -in h men, who pulled through 
the te-t with living colors, have just been 
made managers of the company's inter- 
ests in two great cities. 

Describing tin- cour-e 
the company says; 

•'The training r on r - 
lias two objectives: to 
a 1 1 raet ea rnest, ambi- 
tious young men, and to 
:i--!-t those men to fuel 
themselves so that then 
efforts may be applied 
to the I ies| :ul\ antage ot 
themselves, which means 
the best advantage of 
the company. 

" \\V believe this course 
holds out an unusual op- 
]>ort unity for serious 
young men. Appren- 
tices in it are paid Hut 
we expect to make ex- 
cessive demands on 
(hem. We demand they 
work harder than mo- 
men, just as an euguiee 
or a lawyer taking hi- 
post -graduate t r a i u j n g 
work* harder than the 
high school or DoQege 




factory 



Executives and Salesmen 

Both favor this General ' Motors Six 



Purchase of the Pontiac Six for the use of salesmen almost 
i n variably results in the satisfaction of everyoneconeerned. 
Pontiac economy appeals to the executive who counts the 
costs. Likewise, Pontiac reliability makes a decided hit 
with the sales executive. 

And Pontiac handling ease, comfort and appearance 
win the unqualified favor of the salesman. They enable 
him to meet his customers with his energy unimpaired 
and with confidence in the knowledge that his car will 
make a favorable impression. 

If you are interested in the commercial use of automo- 
biles, write our Fleet Division to learn all the advantages 
offered by the Pontiac Six. Ask also for details of our 
Preferred Dealer Service Plan. 

OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 

OAKLAND 
PONTIAC 



From Mime of the lur^ot corporation* in 
the tvurM an J from many trtiallrr firms, 
tcUen h.ivc come in hy the hundred*, 
usktrtf* for copies of (lit? btnik, "h'xpvri- 
ene.es of Vuriom Cnmpaniei in Handling 
Anlnmohjlcs with Salesmen" . . . The 
book include* three general section*: 
"Who Buy* the Car — the Company oc 
the Salesmen?"'; "How .ire Operating 
I vpcnsf\ 1 LmJIeJ.*"; jntl "Developing a 
Plan of Operation" ... If you are inter- 
ested in this hook, or in Oakland's plan 
for eooperarint; with lleet uvera lo reduce 
**W'5 cost, send in ihe coupon below. 



BOOKLET SENT UPON RE- 
QUEST-MAIL THE COUPON 



PRODUCTS OF 



GENERAL MOTORS 
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U l ri dB l " These two steps are only parte 
uf the ereiit company school, which has 
n wore of different classes, each class 
adapted esjiecinlly to broadening the 
knowledge of some special group. 

Condensing the sehoc 
notes sonic Of the cou 



departments. Some 
amusing ; some are m 
From the tool do 



if the 



,l»d c 



aspect us, one 
available to 



Ec 
stud\ 



'hip; traffic 
vcrtising; ac- 



w 



lions; blue-print reading; company j>ol- 
purchasing; blazing the trail; time 
;; standardization; inspection; em- 
nent. 

Four hundred and sixty-three men have 
completed these various courses since 
their establishment two years ago. As 
many more are now enrolled in iheiri. 
Those who take these courses give their 
own time outside working hour-; and 
those who teach likewise give their serv- 
ices voluntarily. 

Both students and teachers realize, 
however, that it is they who benefit as 
luch as the company. 

Orchestra Helps Morale 

HIAT i- the n suit of ;>11 this on the 
men? Recently one of the com- 
pany's truck drivers left, and went to an- 
other firm for employment. There was a 
job open for him. 

"Have you got a company orchestra 
in this concern?" he asked the employ- 
ment manager. 

"No," answered the manager, aston- 
ished at such a question from a truck 
driver. 

"Then I don't want to work here," said 
the truckman. 

And he went back to his old company, 
where the eomputi' - orchestra appar- 
ently is valuable. Thus orchestra is an- 
other of the men's spontaneous creations. 
Composed of 4u piece--, it gives regular 
concerts in Toledo, for the benefit of the 
Roy Scouts and similar organizations. 

Occasionally it broadcasts over the ra- 
dio. Then the excitement throughout the 
company and its many branches is intense. 
After each such broadcasting, words of 
praise arid instances of how the concert 
helped the field sales force come in from 
the salesmen scattered all over the coun- 
try. 

The company advanced the funds with 
which to buy the musical instruments, 
and the money advanced has been paid 
back as a result of concerts open to the 
public. 

Another organization of the same sort 
within the company's ranks is the glee 
club. 

Programs for Improvement 

ANOTHER, rind a tangible, result 
■** brought about by the incii i-ine 
knowledge and the wider pcr-pective of 
the rnen is seen in the regular pledges 
made by department foremen every 
month. 

On their own initiative, this is signifi- 
eant, these men write down monthly cer- 
lain advances they intend to make in thi if 



turn in at least five 
this month." An- 
productive hours in 



tin 



other: "to reduce DO 
the heavy capacity 
"to find a new location for the glue pots"; 
*"to see that O. Ness inspects all foreign 
orders each week"; "to get all orders out 
on time"; "to study every man and his 
job"; "to study every job that is holding 
the percentage of piece work down, and 
to bring it up to AO per cent or better," 

Goals of Accomplishment 

VEN if, being human, the men do not 
*- J live all the way up i" their pp'tii ■ 
they accomplish a vast improvement by 
living up half way, for that is just so much 
further than they would have gone under 
the old routine system with no goals to 
st rive for. 

A third benefit is that the men make 
suggestions of all kinds as to changes in 
methods and systems. For each accept- 
ed suggestion, the originator is paid a 

f 1 ill']-, and lie .■ m 1 111- .-IIL'-.'eMloJ) are •;>• ell 

publicity on bulletin boards and in the 
company's house organ. 

The last check-up on this system shows 
interesting figures: 

Total suggestions received in last 3 
in.. nth — "71 adopted, LMS; t< jei ted, 40; 
i 1 hers I icing imm-i mat. . I and worked out 

Nine of those 
adopted show a year- 
ly saving of $461.75. 
and the remainder 
show their value in 
increased safety and 
general efficiency, re- 
ports the personnel 
director. 

After all, who can 
know as much about 
the daily work of 
these men as they 
themselves? 

They are certainly 
the best equipped to 

make iateffigeirt wg» 

gestions. The diffi- 
culty as a rule is to get them to show 
enough interest in their work to make 
any suggestions. Once they can be in- 
spirited, once they can be "sold" on the 
human element 111 their jobs, perhaps the 
most powerful of all influences has been 
Ml to work. 

In the field selling force at ihe start 
of this year another manifestation 01 1 11- 
ihusiasm and lively interest was shown. 
Tie- eompany's branches in cities through- 
out the country challenged branches in 
other cities of similar size, offering to lay 
l>ei - 1 .11 the sales of 102S. The bets were 
registered at the main office in Toledo; 
the . .•inp iny doubled the ante in e.n h 
ease, and the race is now under way. To 
quote a few of the telegrams between 
brain lies will reveal the spirit behind this 
serious fun: 

"Indianapolis organization challenges 
Kansas City to n contest during Febru- 
ary, contest to be -e Med on percentage ol 



A LOYAL, enthusiastic 
personnel is a big asset to 
any business. How can 
such a personnel be devel- 
oped? The vice president 
of a manufacturing com- 
pany tells in this article- 
some of the things hisfirm 
is doing along this line, 
and something of the re- 
sults it is accomplishing 



quota for the branch. Wc will put up 
one hundred dollars on our claim that 
Indianapolis is model district of Central 
zone and we are proving it. We hope 
Kansas City can at least make this con- 
test interesting, but, confidentially, they 
haven't a chance to win the money. Wire 
if challenge is accepted as we will l>e ready 
to go Monday morning." 

"Men in this district tickled to death 
to take Indianapolis to a 1 rimming. Wc 
are not in the habit of losing aud don't 
intend to start now When the pendulum 
stops swinging, they will have to line up 
their bearings, for we intend to give them 
a clean porcelain finish." 

"We choose to run in the February 
contest against Class two unit Cleveland. 
Offer of company doubling jackpot makes 
us hot and ready. Going forward Mon- 
day eight a.m., armed with predetermined 
approach and standard demonstration 
and will knock out kid quota in early 
rounds. l.ct's go." 

Saks and Rets .mil li.inhquakcs 

nliOliKI.YN otuani.'.at ion 1 lialleimi - 
Los Angeles organization to a con- 
test during February* for the highest 
amount net sales. We back our claim that 
we can l>cat them with two hundred dol- 
lars. Los Angeles will think earthquake 
district is in Brooklyn instead, of Los \i - 
geles if they take our l-ct, because we are 
going to shake them down." 

Another important 
stimulant of moral, jg 
the eompany's habit 
oi promoting men 
from within us own 
ranks. 

In the last two 
vi .tr-. the only exeep- 

I loll- to I his rule ha\ e 

I weii the appointment 
of the Kurojiean man- 
ager, who had to 
speak many lan- 
guages, and a chem- 
ist, whose work re- 
quired such a degree 
of special training 

that he had to Ik- 

sought outside the company. 

Meantime, scores of promotions have 
been made of men whose experience had 
been obtained entirely in Ihcorganization. 

Low Turnover, No Strikes 

IT IS interesting to note, 111 this respect, 
* that m this company, .">.'>'J of the men 
have had a total employment with tie- 
firm of 5,372 years, or an average of al- 
most ten years each Eighteen men have 
been on the payroll for more than twenty 
years. 

Th re has never been a strike in the 
history of the company. 

It 1- in tin- hiisine-s of imparting en- 
thusiasm to work that the ancient guild- 

too t iled. 

It is for that reason that the Toledo 
Se.de Company presents this first indica- 
tion of modem industry working Inward 
the guild idea — a very old idea which 1 
mI-o very new. 
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Your present system of posting the stores ledger may 
call for records of quantity only, value only, or both 
quantity and value, with or without typewritten 
description of the goods. You may have need for dis- 
tinctive totals such as "Reserve for Unfilled Orders." 
Your system may be particular to your business. 

Burroughs — in giving you the records you want — 
not only reduces the time or cost of the work but 
also furnishes automatic proof 

— that every posting of quantity and value 
is correct; 

— that no posting has been omitted; none 
made twice; 

— that the posting medium was priced and 
extended correctly; 

— that the posting was made to the right 
account; 

— that new balances are correct. 
Investigate! Check and mail the coupon. 

= CHECK APPLICATIONS WHICH INTEREST YOU = 



BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6157 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Gentlemen: Please send me more information on the bookkeeping problems I have checked. 



Stock Records □ 

Of auantities—ialttes — or both 
quantities and values together 

Journalizing and 
General Ledger □ 

Complete typewritten descrip- 
tion, or dale and amount md) 



Accounts Receivable □ 

Ledger and statement in com- 
bination — - ledger and end of 
month statement — icithor u ith- 
out carbon — skeleton or itemized 

Payroll □ 

On cash ur duck payments 



Distribution H 

Lihor — materials — purchases 
— sales — expense — cash 

Costs □ 

As shown on stores records, pay- 
roll and distribution snmnur 
its, cost sheets, etc. 



Accounts Payable □ 

ledgers with or without remit- 
tance adrue— journal- voucher 
system instead of ledger — in- 
cluding registration of im oiets 

Sales Audit □ 

By c/crkt and departments, 
cash, charge and C. 0. D. 



Name 



-Address. 



firm 



When writing to Buauuii.itis Aumm. Mteuixi GnirVkMl ptaui trmntion Nutiaa't ttutintu 
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Making Us 
Air-Minded 

By HARRY GUGGENHEIM 

As told to Raymond C. Willoughby 

JT IS PLAIN enough thai American business is finding 
in increasing measure that the airplane is a dependable 
tool iur expediting :i communication, anil the exchange 
of poods ami services. And it i- just as olivious that a 
more intensive commercial application of plane service waits 
on the accomplishment of a national mr-mindedness — a devel- 
opment that must begin with the rising generation. 

'I n ih.it i nj 1 1 m •>■• i he 1 Millie! ( niugeiiheim Fund for the Pro- 
motion of Aeronautic.- has established :i Commit lee nil Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Aeronautical Education. This newest 
tise of the Fnnil made available in the name of his father again 
reflects Harry Guggenheim's active interest in the progress 
of aviation in the United States. 

Provision lit the Lund it-ell eloquently suggests nn intelli- 
gi nt understanding of the need for advancing popular a>-. i pi- 
ance of airplane transportation Put it is in his; own appraisal 
of our lack of familiarity with the whole science of aeronautics 
that Mr. Guggenheim's interest rmii's lo a tuori' per-mial 
focus. In a statement to Nation's Hi sisess he gave vigor- 
ous emphasis to his beliel in the efficacy of education. 

U'hen the airplane was a "stunt" machine, of no cosmic 
utility, there was no reason why any general education in 
aeronautics should he provided, Nmv that a is rapidly be- 
I'oming a regnl ir tin l hod i .| w ,n-pnr\it ion, a- a common ear- 
ner like the railroad, a knowledge of aeronautics Ix-eomes an 
< sscntia! item in civilization's curriculum. 

In establishing a i 'ommi"! >■ »n l.U iiientary ana Secondary 
Aeronautical Education, the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aeronautics felt the need of making avail- 
able to the young people of the country adequate instruction 
in the science of Dying 

The timeliness of the project is confirmed with the amaz- 
ing surge of popular interest in aviation during H>27. As Mr. 
i luggeiiheun put it : 

"The hcguuiiiiff ni" 'in- \>.ir seemed to he I particularly 
("liable time lor a project of tin- kind. The year l!t*27 was 
crowded with sensational achievements in aviation. Particu- 
larly as a result of Colonel Lindbergh's memorable 'flight 
.across the Atlantic, the airplane became a nvid and dra- 
matic in-trument of tra\c| for the American boy and girl. 

Airplane manufacturers have heea working t<» capacity to 

supply the demand for lite rally thousand- o| planes." 

The original announcement of the formation of the com- 
mittal provide- | picture of the plan in miniature, with this 
text : 

"There i- today a widespread interest in aviation among 
i he young people of the country; the commit ic- will seek to 
c-t.iblish this interest on accurate information I', ■cause 11 i- 




Colonel Lindbergh Writes 

to the Editor of Su lion 's Business: 

THE Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
promotion of aeronautics was originally 
formed in i yj6 because of the belief of the 
founder that before civil aviation could 
develop its possibilities lo the full, it would 
have to pass through a period of study and 
experimentation. The realization of such 
a period could be materially hastened by 
some non-commercial organization such 
as the Fund. 

Without doubt the science of aeronautics 
would have advanced far more rapidly in 
the long years since the Vt'right brothers 
made their memorable flight in iyo}. if 
some organization had been endowed to 
aid in aeronautical research. 

The Fund has no other purpose than to 
assist in making air transportation safe, 
popular and regularly available. Its work 
includes not only an effort to further the 
mechanical perfection of the airplane, but 
a study of the proper facilities for naviga- 
tion, and the recognition of these develop- 
ments by the public through education. 
The Fund is not a permanent organization; 
when its purpose is accomplished, it will 
terminate its existence. 

The development of a swift and compre- 
hensive method of transportation by air 
has an economic and social importance that 
is obvious. The work of the Fund has 
already contributed to the establishment of 
an enduring basis for aeronautical progress. 
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You fast shavers— 

here's the smoothest, surest share 
per second in the world! 



TIME aid-els llio comfort of your shave, 
of course. Lois of men have lo "race" it. 




SInu -having is a luxury which we can'l al- 
ua\ - a I'd i rd. 

Hut lilt- smooth, kind, thorough job that the 
Gillette Blade does on il- ca-\ path i- something 
vim can't afford to pass up — for it"s ihe smoothest 
shave per second in the world. 

Gillette hones and .-trops ever\ hlade on instru- 
ments ,so line thai variation of one Icn-lhousandlh 
of an inch sends out a tcll-lale signal. Gillette 
"coaxes'" perfect shaves into every hlade as no 
human hanils eoultl possibly hone and strop it. 
And nearly half of Gillette"™ people are special 
inspector?, paid double when ihey find a sinf.de 
blade that imii'i ilo a superb job of 4un ing. 



TH REE MINUTES. Fm- IW 
ovgh preparation of tourfanr, ihwnt 
Miuiulr, ' ill .l.il iniir. Jt i i n. 
M'rm a lul luxtiiioii, lv «prnil ■•■ 

•11 It lit IIUIT I ill" r,'i : - Up, ImiI l|,>|j'JI 

In ii pjnl i ■. tin- lulli -t mru.urr 
ul - liu, iii^ h-.i -i .nisi i i.ml.irl ill. il 
your Gillrtlr llljjc uu you. 



It has eosl twelve million dollars in the last 
ten \ears alone lo keep this blade doing its job 
so uniformly and so well that eight out of ten 
men prefer it. 

Gillette keeps faces smooth and comfortable; 
men of sixty look twenty years younger; young 
men are starling right, and slaving young. No 
man ever gave the Gillette Blade ihe identical 
la>k two days in MiccesMim. Shaving conditions 
may change, but the blade meets every man's 
condition.-. 

GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., HUSTON, U. S. A. 




illette 



To he i" * of M fltnnnth, ronihirlahle 
t> ■■■*' under any eoncjiliun*, ■li|i 
fit -rll Gllli ItC [Iljdc Ml >i'ut r.i/nr 
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po— ible that the children of toilay will, 
upon maturity, be living in :ni rise when 
ri:iii*porintmii by air will be a common 
feature of life, it is particularly important 
that the principles :i in I methods of nvi- 
Btkni should In- familiar to thoir munis." 

In amplifying tin— a inn nini-ciiiciit , Mr. 
( .nggciiheini siiil: 

"The plan for offering instruction in 
aeronautics in secondary schools follows 
the successful establishment of aeronauti- 
cal engineering laltorutories ami courses 
in lour leading American universities. 
The Daniel Guggenheim Fund has given 
a total of *sii.s,inki to the ( "aliforma Insti- 
tute of Technology, Lelainl Si nii«>r<l Uni- 
versity, Massachusetts Institute <>i Tech- 
nology ami the University of Michigan. 
In addition, Daniel Guggenheim has 
founded a School of Aeronautics at New 
\ork I niversity with an endowment of 
|SOd«O0Q. 

Education of Youth 

' ""IMIE Fund looks upon these and sirni- 
■ lar grant.- on a smaller scale as efforts 
along the lines of adult education. It lie- 
itevoB) however, that if the next genera- 
tion is to 1k» air-minded and to accept 
transportation by air with the confidence 
derived from familiarity and understand- 
ing, it is Decenary to extend the plan of 
education to include elementary and sec- 
ondary schools throughout the country." 

The youth of commercial aviation is 
tersely suggested in his crisp commentary 
on Colonel Lindbergh's "Hying sense" — 
"There i- no one today who doubts that 
Colonel LimuVrgft knows a great deal 
about living. It is interesting to note 
that he has acquired all hi< information 
since he left school. That was perfectly 
natural then because although that was 
not very long ago, aviation either was 
uaiid for military pttipona only or was 
the hobby and experiment of a few indi- 
viduals. 

Today it is different, and tomorrow it 
« ill I « more different still. Today the air 
mail flies every day and night to its ap- 
pointed destination; there are hundreds 
of private individuals and corporations 
who have planes; and the commercial 

ll-es of the airplane- are recognized. To- 
n-Hi, m the airplane u ill he .i regular le.i- 

ttire of our economic system, a common 
carrier at the services of the public." 

But Mr. Guggenheim's optimism for 
the sound development of our aeronauti- 
cal education glows brightly in this assur- 
ance: 

"This, as you can sec, makes an aero- 
nautical education quite a different mat- 
ter from what it was ten or fifteen years 
ago. Then there were only a very few 
people who would ever use an airplane; 
now, it is likely that almost every l«>> 
ami girl will be brought upon maturity 
intimately into contact with aviation; 
the airplane will I* an ordinary item in 
their lives." 

The structure of the committee, the 
distribution of its membership, and ihe 
character of its work lie explained with 
paying: 

"The new committee is composed of 



approximately eighty hading educators 
throughout the country, most of whom 
ire superintendents oi schools in cities 
which have ICKi.IKH) population or more 
The committee will attempt to devise 
ways and means by which an education 
in the principles and practices oi aviation 
can be supplied. The American school 
boy is not only going to need information 
in regard to aeronautics in the inline; 
he want- it. The purpose of the com- 
mittee is to answer the question: How 
can this information U-t be given him ' 

' Instruction in aeronautic- should be 

i luelly supplei lary to other courses 

-nch as geography, science and economic- 
Most of us are already aware that the 
average school curriculum is fairly v.rtt 
crowded with courses. 

'"One of the duties of this committee 
H to prevent any oxer-crowding liecause 
of this additional subject. The study of 
aeronautics uiu-1 be introduced with 
care so as not to disturb the existing bal- 
ance of the curriculum 

"The Dotted Slates now lead- the 
world in commercial and civil aviation. 
With the one exception of passenger 
transportation, in no country has the 
commercial and civil use of the airplane 
been extended to the same degree as here. 
From the foreign representatives oi the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Pro- 
motion of Aeronautics, 1 am informed 
that the total numlier of commercial and 
civil airplane- m Germany. France, Fug- 
land and Italy is 1>77 for the jour in- 

tnes combined. 

"In the United States the total nitiii- 
!>er of commercial and civil airplanes is 




ATIO.V.S BUSINESS has re- 
ceived many letters from read- 
ers discussing the chain-store 



question su re it publication, in the May 
numlier, of the article, "The Cham Store 
ami Your Community." Tins article was 
written by ten leading chain-store exec- 
iiMves throughout the country to show 
what their -tore- are doing to cooperate 
with the communities in which they arc 
located. 

The chain store and its relation to ihe 
community a living, breathing subject. 
The sympoMiun in May has brought u- a 
prclty steady lire lor the tno-t part of di- 

agreemcnt. 

MH. H.G. DETTHoF of the Detthof 
Hardware Company, Muscatine, 
Iowa, and who describes himself a- "a 
-tnall n i uli t in ;. cii v ui I7.IHMI." makes 
this pointed contribution: 

< lot lii i. ui Iowa, we ale li ving to get out 

of the mud, and are gi,i\ . Inig :i great man v 
of oui main mid- tributary to Mn-c.ituie 
I ha\e bu n on eommil , - and have eo- 
liciti <l funds to help grav •■! the- c roads, and 
have Vet to get the lir-i dollar from a chum 
xtore to helji gravel road- The manager 
would tell u- if he donated any c.i-li it 



There are 7s airplane factories 
in the four countries mentioned.; in the 

United State.-: there are HKS. Our system 
for the l ransportat i f air mail cowl- 
ing all the leading cities m the country 
has no equal anywhere." 

Whatever accent the I biggeliheitn 
Fund [iiits on the theoretical aspects of 
aviation, it i- certain that its sponsors 
have due regard for the practical benefits 
of this educational campaign in behali 
ul national air-mindedness. Tin- cotu- 
mereial possibilities Mr. Guggenheim ha- 
summed up: 

Has Commercial Value 

DUS1NFSS, "I coiir.-c, look- upon the 

airplane cluellv with legal I in it- 
potential, value in commerce. From our 
contact with the problems and the devel- 
opments in aviation, we ore convinced 
that transportation by air will develop 
uiio a -\ -tmi is ri gul ir and as efficient a- 
that of the American railroad. What the 
airplane lacks in carrying capacity, it w ill 
make up in speed and time-saving Like 
the motor bus, it should in many in- 
statices lie inrorjiorated in the railroad 
system :is a part of railroad service. 

"In other words, the Fund lielicve.- 
th.it the airplane^ eventually will become 
of the highest value to business. And it 
follows from this, that if business is to 
profit to the full by the improving use- 
of aviation, the next generation must be 
familiar with the science of aeronautic- 
and the mechanics of fixing." 

Those words almost reveal the motto. 
"Greater use of the airplaue through 
popular education." 



would have lo be paid out of his own 
I ockei, In had m> donation account. Fur- 
ther, the same rule applies when we go out 
each year on drives for the V. M. C. A., 
V. W. C. A.. Welfare Association, Boj 
Scouts, etc.. they fail to donate. We m< a 
who have done tin- w ol k know that, and 
Inn i- a .-pccitic case lo show how they 
work with the community. 

I.a-t wiek our school?, put on a Health 
t 'anipaigii. show ing pictures and work done 
by the pupils relative to teaching children 
how lo live healthy ami dean. A manager 
of a certain chain -ton . and he I- a uieuibi i 

of ;i -e| \ ice clllli. g;iv c hi- consent to have 

the posters placed m his window, ju-f a- 
oiher- ui this club volunteered to do. When 
tie- lb .ilth Supervisor took the pooler- lo 
liim, he ieiu-ci! (o put then in his window, 
his i \cn-e being that he had to jmt on his 
big May -ale, :nnl could not have the pic- 
tun - ui the window If all of the n Uiilcrs 
had done as In did. w|n r e would they have 
put their display? There would have been 
no exhllnl 

The thought I hat conies lo it- i- tin-' If 
it is fair for a chain store to get all the 
money they can out of a community and 
refuse to help by ca-h donations, to help on 
ihe many home enterprises that come for 
aid in everv city like ours, what will happen 
to our V W t' A , V M (' A and others, 
[Continued on ikij< So) 



The Chain Store Question 
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for 

every track 
user 

New Wheel Bases 

Now there are THIRTEEN new Speed Wagon Chassis — with wheelhases rang- 
ing from 115 to 175 inches — capacities from I/ 2 ton to 3 tons — and with an 
average of TWO standard body types for each model. 

New4-Wheel Brakes 

Hydraulic — not mechanical. Internal expanding — not external contracting 
Always in adjustment, no cables to stretch, no rods to bend. Equal to every job, 
no matter how heavy the load. Protected against dirt and moisture — they stop 
you in any weather on any road, in reverse or going forward. These hrakes are 
on ALL the new Speed Wagons — and in addition there is the independent 
hand lever brake operating on the pro pel lor shaft. 

New Low Prices 



Here are price reductions ranging 
further in advance of anything else 



up to $260 that put Speed Wagon values even 
on the market today: 



Chassis Prices 



JUNIOR .... 

TONNER .... 

TONNER .... 

STANDARD . . . 
STANDARD . 
GENERAL UTILITY . . 
LIGHT BUS ..... 

MASTER ....... 

MASTER ....... 

HEAVY DUTY 

HEAVY DUTY DUMP . 
175'' COMMERCIAL . . 
175" BUS 

REO MOTOR CAR 



SPEE 



Ca pacitv 


Wheel base 


ai Lansing 


Vz Ton 


115' 


$ 895 


1 Ton 


123'' 


995 


1 Ton 


138" 


1,075 


lVz Ton 


133" 


1,245 


PA Ton 


148" 


1,345 


IV2 Ton 


143" 


1,345 


12 Passenger 


143" 


1,405 


2 Ton 


148" 


1,545 


2 Ton 


164" 


1,645 


3 Ton 


159" 


1,985 


2 Co. Yd. 


130" 


1,935 


3 Ton 


175" 


2,090 


21 Passenger 


175" 


2,150 



COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 



powered 




AGON 



with 



six-cylinder motors 



When huyhtv 0 TIko BMttD WitSQX pftaxc mention Sntian'i BittljjltfMi to the tltalrr 
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Women read advertise- 
menu. A* purchasing 
aitents of the American 
home they need infor- 
mal ion on which t-> 
haM.- selections 




Why 
Women Mead 

Advertisements 

By ROY S. DURSTINE 

Secretary-Treawrer, Barton, Dursliu* C- Osborn, Inc., S. Y. 
Illustrations by Sydney E. Fletcher 



THE women of America, who do 
nearly all the dropping, and the 
manufacturer- oi America have 
tome to understand one another 
perfectly; And the basil of their under- 
standing is advertising. 

N'.it -11 many > i : 1 1 - aim tnosi American 
women were pretty busy doing the thins;-' 
llial maiiuf.ii filers are tlonig in] ihnn to- 
day. 

Women were old at forty and soon 
passed on, while their hardier husbands 
chose younger, stronger helpmates to lake 
ttji the burden. 

"Why did yon get married again so 
soon'"' some one asked a middle-western 
fanner a month alter hi- lirsi wne die.| 
forty years ago. 

"Well," was the answer, "it was either 
that or get a hired girl.'' 

No wonder women on farm- and in 
•mall tOWOfl and in Louisville and Atlanta 
al ii Seattle said to American iudu-m . 

"We are tired of growing everything 



"i 1 eat and oi making i-vi-ryi hing we wear 
and n-e. Why can't \\e go into the near- 
e-' -tore and l>uv what we ui-ed when we 

nerd ,1 "' 

Industry replied: 

"We can make anything. Bill we are 
in Camden or Troy or Chicago. Even 
though wc can put what we make into 
-tore- near you, how can we get you to 
go in and a-k lor il 

Atnl the reply u i-: 

"You might tell us." 

And advertising i- the maker's way of 
telling them. 

Stimulation of Advertising 

"f TNOEIJ its stimulation." said Cabin 
Cooliilgp in his address to theAmcr- 
i. m A-soi iaiion of Advertising Vjenrie- 
in Washington in r.rjG, "the country has 
none from the old hand mefjuxh of pro- 
duction which were so slow and laborious, 

with high unit co-is and low wages, to 
our present great farforv system and ii- 



inass prodiicium wi h the astonishing re- 
sult of low unit costs and high wage- 
The preeminence oi \meriea in industry, 
which has constantly brought about a re- 
duction of costs, has eome very l.ngih 
through ni;i>; production M i-- produc- 
tion is possible only where there is mass 
demand. Mass demand ha- lieen cre- 
ated almost entirely through the devel- 
opment of advertising. 

"In former days goods were expected 
to se[| themselves. Oftentime- they were 
carried iioin door lo door. Otherwise, 
they were displayed on the shelves Mil 
roimtei - of the merchants. The publit 
were supposed to know of these sources 
ol -npply and depend on themselves foi 
llieir k la iw ledge Of what was lo l>4' S4i|il 
Modern lnisine-s couhl neither have been 
creaicd nor can it be maintained on an\ 
such svsii'in. It con-tantly rciumcs ptil>- 
licity. It i- not enough that 'goods are 
made— . i di iuand f h > I' them miisl als4i lie 
niii'le. It is on this fotittdat ion of enlarg- 
ing production through ihe demands co - 
aled by advertising that very much 4.1 
the success of the American industrial 
system re-ts." 

Of itself and for itself, advertising i- o! 
no more importance than a third rail In- 
tuit' the current is turned on. It is the 
vehicle winch carries the message; dial's 
all. No woman ever says to herself: 

' Now I must look through all of these 
.•ittvcrtisemeiits to see what a lot of things 
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. . . consider, for example, the 

\ f peacefully 

old-time lemon drops ( | 
compared with the lively- selling 
fruit-drops of to-day 



peacefully 
jf* ~-v reposing iu 
if |j a glass jar 
— more on 
exhibition 
than on sale 




Of interest to all executives who have 
a product which mijdit be given a fresh 
Bales impetus through a modern form 
of wrapping. 



Always within easy 
rear 1 1 uf I lie casual 
purdiuser 



THE"weak-si*ter"of a line can frequently 
be made a '"leading lady" merely by the 
proper make-up. Compare, for example, 
the old-time lemon-drops with the modern 
package of fruit drops. The one "reposed" 
in a glass jar, high up on the dealer"* shelf 
— more tni exhibition than on sale The other 
is always within easy reach — always ready to 
catch the easy-going nickel. 

This is a good example of how the right 
type of package can give a slow-moving 
staple a fresh sales impetus. 

It has been our privilege, during the pa*t 
25 years, to work with America's leading 
package goods manufacturers in the creation 
of packages that sell— and to provide the 
wrapping machinery necessary to large-vol- 
ume production. Today, the leading brand? 



ot fruit-drop*, confectionery, soap, cereals, 
cigarettes, crackers, chewing-gum etc.. are 
wrapped on our machines — over 100 million 
packages per day. 

Have you a product which you would like 
to place abreast of the large-volume leaders'? 
No matter how different it may be, bring 
it to us — an organization which has built 
machines for wrapping such difficult prod- 
ucts as small yeast-cakes, soft layer cake-, 
brittle -1 ii k- 1 if i hew ing-gum, bouillon cubes, 
etc., is more than likelv to have the resource- 
fulnc*s necessary to provide a machine to 
fill vour requirements. Solving problems 
built our business! 

PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

Sjiriiiijitrlii, Mussacliusetld 

New York : r.'l 4 hurrti Street Chicago: 111 W. Vitxhin^inri Street 

London: V indior FIou-m-, Victoria Slreett 



PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

Over 100 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 



When trritintf to Vackw.v MtcniNKnT CuMiMNT pfarff BWWfiW .Varum'* Bu*ineit 
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these maiiuiarturri -would liki to sell me. ' 

In f:ift, it i-n't at difficult In argue 
yourself into the belief thai nobody reads 
advertisements anyway, that only an oc- 
casional person glances; at them, and that, 
probably the whole thing is wasted and if 
t lanufactiirers were wise they would save 
their money and leave you alone. 

"Why's" in Distribution 

I HUT WHY should one make of phono- 
graph have outdistanced the others 
in less than twenty years? 
How ran certain brands of soap and 
breakfast food and motor cars and lin- 
oleum and talcum powder and coffee and 
radio and re trice ra tors lie fuund all over 
the country? 
Why «b ino-t people think of a certain 
kind when you mention an alarm clock? 
Does one sort of soap just happen to 
lie in every grocery store'' And vacuum 
cleaners and kitchen stoves and mops and 
writing paper and candy — how do you 
happen to think of one or two outstanding 
n noes whenever these things are men- 
tioned? 

And what became of that laundry soap 
which used to have its name on every 
fence-rail and that breakfast food with 
the Funny man on the package and that 
dentifrice on your grandmother's wash- 
stand ? 

Stripping it down to its essentials, the 
story in each case is identical: 

Sinn i t.K Mirers have kept on tell- 
ing American women and some have 
: topped. 

They made a good product, yes. They 
packed it well and shipped it well, ye*. 

They .sent out salesmen with sample; 
to show to the retail storekee|>er. yes. 
Hut some of them found thai sttll women 
wouldn't buy unless it was explained why 
i hey should. 

Some maker- found, too, that if they 
did tell the American women, the Ameri- 
can women would buy. 

Then a curious new discovery was 
made, li was that they could multiply 
their sale- without multiplying their co*t 
in the same proportion. 

It costs a doctor just ten times as 
much to set ten broken arms as one. But 
i he man who makes the -urgrou's gauze 
to wrap around tho-e anus finds thai he 
can make enouch for ten arms at much 
less than ten times •he cost of gauze for 
one arm. 

So manufacturers found that if they 
could sell by the carload instead of by 
the handful, each thing they made cost 
less. 

Advertising, it follows, is useful lieeause 
it enables a manufacturer to make and 
sell more economically than he could 
without advertising; or to keep his price 
the same in the face of rising costs of 
raw materials and lalior. 

A man who makes a prounci si lling ex- 
clusively to women worked for thnr solid 
M ar- in his' laboratory and nulls U-forc 
he produced a sample which satiwned him. 
It was based on thousands of interviews 
with women in their nw n homes where they 
re. ttsked to tell exactly what kind of 
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product they wauled when they shopped. 

With the .- il i-fartory sample in Ins 
hand tin- matiuiarturer gave orders to 

buy an experimental automatic i hine 

costing twenty thousand dollars. 

"I will lieed tell o] tho.-e to 1 111 I > out 

enough of tliis product to sell it at fifty 
cents," he Mud 

A famous cake of soap Mill -ell- at ten 
ci hi- in \inei i< mi women though I lie 
workmen w ho make il arc paid three or 
four times as much as they were fifteen 
years ago. Ma-- production make.- tins 
pos>ible. 

Aib ei I l.-ing is useful because it enables 
n manufacturer to make and sell more 
eeoiiomieallv iian he could without ad- 
vertising: or as a corollary, to keep his 
price the same in the fare of rising costs 
of raw mad rials and tabor. 

To be surce-siul any business must 
make a profit. Anything that can let a 

manufacturer buy more cheaply lieeause 

he buys in larger ouaiuitics; anything 
that can make his salesmen sell more rap- 
idly and carry less baggage; anything 
that can lower the cost of hi- credit de- 
partment by making merchants want to 
pay his bills promptly so that they can 
get more of his merchandise; anything 
that ran make the public prefer his prod- 
uct because they know it w ill lie as good 
today as it was yesterday; anything that 
doe- all of these thing- contributes, to 
every department of a business. And 
that something that does them is adver- 
t ising. 



Then are probably some manufac- 
turer^ who have failed to pas- on to the 
public the savings which advertising has 
helped I hem gel t ruin mass production. 

Hut these farts stand out : 

The great majority of advertisers are 
those successful manufacturers who have 
kept laith with the American public. 

They have made products of unifori 
merit and the American woman knows 
that when she moves from one city to an- 
otbei or when she goes to a summer re- 
sort "r when she is visiting in a strange 
community, she can go to the nearest 
s1 ore and 1 u\ the products .-he has know n 
bark at home and they will be exactly 
the same. 



CHE CARRIES 
^ in her memory 




There is no economic vvaMO in telling 
the woman how (o raise living standard!! 
and lo gain leisure for recreation 



Buys Trade-Marked Goods 

i certain trade mark 
and that trade mark, 
she knows, is the manufacturer's pledge 
to her. 

II. r experience has told Ipt that after 
she has tried several kinds of thing- UKi 
settled on the one she liked best, n i- 
better for her to keep on buying the one 
that carriers her favorite brand than to 
. i rpt one of uncertain quality under a 
strange name. 

Think of the name of your car. It 
you are thinking of buying a new one and 
if a salesman drives Up to your door to- 
morrow and tells you that it is the new 
.loiies Automobile, exactly like the one 
you want ami twe.ity dollars cheaper, 
wouldn't you s.iv to him: 

"All right, young man, but the next 
car we get will U' another of the same 
old make. We l.umv that car!" 

Women are -a\ nig tiiurli the same thing 
all over the country every day in every 
kind of store. They know that if a grocer 
offer? them Hrow li s bran- or l!ol iii.-on'- 
1'iekles or .Jones' Soup instead ot the kind 
they recognise instantly, he hasn't much 
chance to make a sale. 

The sensible merchant doesn't try to 
urge customers to take something they 
don't want. One of the biggest chains oi 
-ton - ui the country, after years of try- 
ing in -ill i heir ow ii 1 .rands instead of 
better known packages, has recently told 
its store managers to put forward the 
nationally advertised brands 

\ merchant may say very frankly: 
Here is a new kind of jam. We hear 
very good i lungs about it and I wish yOU 
would irv n and tell me whit you think." 
Most women will resjHind to that And 
it the merchant is honest in his 
trial of a good new product. In 
customer may lind tluit she h. 
found a new friend — particular- 
ly 11 the maker thought enough 
o| his product to tell I'er tin 
news about it. ill sincere, con- 
v Hiring adv rrl isiug. 

Recently a theory has been 
adv meed that women a re incom- 
petent Co judge the relative 
merit of various products and 
that there should be little groups 
of scientists scattered over the 
country to grade everything so 
that women will know what to 
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A iargr pnrl of Piedmont 

Caroliruu //•>< uest of the west- 
ern border of Pennsylvania. 




Move Your 
Factory 

Close to Market 

Give it this 51.1% 
greater chance to sell- 



r *» p v r I a * It it n d 
Mc&illy » Compel* 



Pivdmonl I iimttnri'-. 
In thi* ho-pif.ihli- Nuilheru hn ilon, :n*i^li- 
liorline** ami ihe art ol living haw not h* i n 
i t ^ » is ' I i-t I mil hy cou^e-luni an>l o\ rr-hniM .wi. 

Average summer temperature i* equal to 

thai nf l*eun«ylvania. The I'm' » ami Alle- 

f;]i.iuit'H ha\e [Iifir i-onntf rpart in brariiiji 
upl.iinl MCtiMM of dug llhn- Hiil^<'. Winter 
average* 2(1" lo 2 >' warmer. There are 30 to 
SO fewer rainy (Jays. 

Neurhy are the famou* < Carolina mountain 
re*orl*. A few hour* over ll'lni ro.nl- lake 

you to ( aroluia y ir-nnitnl orr.wi -[N<rt*. J he 
■oil at Aiken, Piiii-hnr-t and Suilliern 1'ine* 
lit world ri'mov ne«l. 

(rood hll-ill'--. jii>l ^i»oi| l.v.ii'. p» h.iml ill 
IijiiiJ in lie#luioiit <.arohn.i~ 

Word its In l.nhor in 
Pied nuffit t iirolinns. 

For every man ami woman now al work in 
fa< Inrii'i thro- are -nil on farm* .ni l ea;:> r 
for imhi*trial rmploMitent. ?*>riinn Imtu ohl 
pioneer *to.k. ')'» n.iin.. horn, the lahor ot 
l*ie<]mont < l.i rol i na* i» k ''en, inlet h<:ent and un- 
ii-uallv protLtettp*. I here n a lain bod] mil 
Iraineil workmen a>ail.ihle for hitfhls -k i ! I r-il 
operation*, ami a *te.nl\ MippU of untrained 
1 ■•* 1 1 • yet to In- hrou hi I m i i'u- '. inn-. 



< n n plant. /n>;</(/l>er|o-e to the 
raw mad-rial sources ami lalo.r 

supplv nf J'iril tit Carolina* 

\i»ii ran take, advantage of tlii- 
scction's substantial savin-- in 
production cost. Iiut cipialh im- 
portant i- til'- inatti r of gcltim: 
your finished goods into tin: 
hand.*, of luiv it.*. 

Being approximately 300 mile* 
closer to tbe Nation's center 
of population in. in tin- three 
leaning seaports nf I In- North 
At la 111 i i -lalf*. I hi* *eel ion offer* 
a 51.1'w greater availability to 
tin- roiinln'* buying center*. 

A til II i. mill- railiti*(llii-ei'omiiiii- 
cal marketing circle) < entered on 
tin" heart of tli.il Mellon reaches 
I I.". ,. of the total piircha*ing 
jiower of thi- I nioti. \ -niiil.it 
eirele.ilra\> n from I'iedt.iont ( Var- 
olii i.i-. reai lie - of the eoitn- 
try's purehasitig 
j»o v» rr a m a r ke t 
"realer liv half aiiam. 



If von can cut your |ire-ent eo>l* 
one-tenth to one-ijnarter. and 
incn'usr the availahililv of voin 
good* \<\ oni -liaH. //ittf is n emu- 

amotion ilmi u iasaad hotdstnar- 
kets! That i>lh<- l omhination of 
advantages o|u-u lo the inanii- 
faeturrr in Pietlniont i arohii.i-. 

l'o**ihl\ it i* what ha* at- 
traeli il new plant* to tin- *ei lion 
at the rate ot one e\ erv four dav -> 
for the pa-t -i\ nionlh*! 




Can Yon Take Advantage 
of I'llfSf Conditions? 

V. one '.m answer hut vourself. 
In your present location v mi know 
what raw materials von nw, w hat 
wapi- Male- Mm pa\. svh.it v.iiir 
laud and hinldin^* nut in over- 
heat!. 1 on know w hi-llier legi.ola- 
tion is favorahle or not. v> helher 
labor i* produetive or hampered 
hv restriction*. I'm do \ on know 
tin- fail* about tin *'■ lliniu- in 
I'ii'iluioiil I arolina*'.' 



PIEDMONT 



This Ih.oL. t*irrfmont (.nn.lumx. tt'ttrrv H ivilih tuntt* ) t,n y 
l - II * ju-t v. lul \ i mi want lo Limn, mu \t kimn if \ <<n j|r* i<» nn .1 
Mn re-ofuM* llir r>hiirp <ihn|m utdin **i ihr nrar fuliirr. Ilru-I. 
I !onilrDM*iJ, I'ji r* th;it m til hrfp\ »m •frrnlr.Hi*«*U . h li»-iln-r »oa 
ran utilue the a<lvMaU£r»i»(Trrrt| hrrr. Srn*. f«»r it. toaWy. 

A rrtqucrit to uur fmiu«trial [)rj»artiiiriir. K*hmm I M«-r« jii- 
tilr Itiiilflinc. * \\Ar\'*Mr, V < *» ill rri r.tr a |iriimpl aiul 
fot'rtrou* rc«miti*r. Write. 



DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 

SOUTHtRS PUBLIC LrniMFS COMPANY AND OTHER ALLIED tXTERLSTS 




Vara v'^i- • In f*i at FSwm CtMMM ftm— «<*»•.•» V i'- -'» 
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* he gradual decay of a once flourishing 
business is sad to watch and sadder 
still to be involved in. 



"We see it in process every day somewhere 
within our business range of vision — and 
always with regret. 

A closed state of mind is the usual first cause 
— a reversion to progressive policies the only 
cure. Many a sound, but backward business 
has been started again towards the heights 
by the timely introduction of Commercial 
Credit Service. 



To the Banker 

Among your clients is perhaps 
a machinery or plant equip- 
tnent manufacturer who is not 
making headway. His product 
is good and the need for Ir 

great. But he is losing out in 
competition through an over- 
conservaiive policy. 

* % * 

Of ihe many manufacturers 
v/ho could advantageomly tn- 
stall one or more units of his 
current line, only a few can 
space the immediate cash for 
that purpose. And his terms 
are closely limited. 



One and all of those manuf.,L- 
tuiets could make such equip- 
ment pay for itself through in- 
creased output, lowered costs 
or decreased overhead. If al- 
lowed to pay for it as its earn- 
ings or savings accrued* they 
would gladly put it in today, 
I f their liquid capital is not 
sufficient to justify purchase on 
the t estricted terms orfcted by 
its manufacturer. 



Commercial Ctcdit Service 
will start this producer ott the 
upward curve again. J t i§ serv- 
ing other manufacturers— per- 
haps his own ccmperirors— in 
just this way. It t* putting new 
machinery, money saving, 
equipment and utilities of 
many kinds into the hands of 
those who need them most on 
terms that make It practical 
fur them to buy. 



Nocluttehngofbank lines with 
the buyer's paper, no costly 
organization to rake care pi 
the detail. Vt-'c provide the 
moneyund collect the account?. 



It is to out mutual interest to 
make this useful service as val- 
uable as possible to industry. 




Commercial Credit Companies 

Commercial Bankers 

Cash, Capital and Surplus $2g,oco,ooo 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY BALTIMORE 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION NEW YORK 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT TRUST CHICAGO 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY. Inc. .... NEW ORLEANS 

commercial credit company san francisco 

National Headquarters . . . Baltimore 



Wherever you are 



Whatever you make, setl or buy » 




investigate Com 



Wfirn im/lhtf fo f'oMHMt'MI. C'RMIIT CuMFtMKJt pltntr mtntum Xattfh * /.'u.-f.f*. 
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We Enter the Era of Buymanship 

By JAMES H.COLLINS 

Cartoon by G R. Mac.iulcy 




ELBERT HUBBARD 
once wrote a dcscnp- 
riuii o! a purchasing 
agent, paying caustic 
regards to his roltlness, ami so 
on. He wound up by con- 
signing the buyer to a place 
of some warmth. 

Most fellows who ileal with 
purchasing agents have thai 
skit, ami produce it when you 
suggest that something new 
called scientific buymanship 
is on the way. 

The long-standing feud be- 
mien seller and purchasing 
agent has been fought princi- 
] My on price. The mere art 
of buymanship liegins by 
making price, not the first consideration, 
but the third. Quality aind service are 
considered of more importance. Not only 
is prwe made third, but the pun-ha-ang 

agent. following the new scientific method. 
a< tually proposes that the seller shall be 
assured of a profit | That sounds much 
like saying that tliere is a Santa Clans. 

Yet it is tmc, and the motive is a 
more enlightened form of selfishness than 
the old practice of screwing the seller 
dowu to the most impossible price. For 
if you do that, you purchase perhaps 
one lot. of stuff at bargain prices, put- 
ting the seller into bankruptcy or fori tng 
him to cut wages. Bui if you intelli- 
gently assist him to make a rational 
price along with a decent profit, you 
help him maintain consumer purchasing 
power in his employes, who in turn may 
become customers for your goo<ls. 

Emotion Out of Place 

CALE8MANSHIP and buynuu-hip 

dfleil clash. The salesman tries the 
emotional a]>peal with the purchasing 
agent following buying science for a big 
corporation. And one of the first rules in 
buymanship is, " I ii> not emote." 

The buyman says, first of all, "I do not 
intend to take the seller's word for any- 
thing — I will get my own information. 

Thousands of things used regularly in 
business have been reduced to standards 
and are taught on specifications. Uncle 
Sam has a wonderful collect ion of such 
specifications, developed by the Bureau 
ot Standard.- for his own buying, and t ho\ 
arc being widely used in bnym in-hip. 



Buymanship use- them t>> control, not 
prices, but quality. And after it has ex- 
tracted the emotion from buying and got 
a dollar's worth for a dollar, it turn- to 
other essentials. 

Price isn't even the second thing in 
buymanship. 

Quality is first, and then come- some- 
thing that the biiytnan calls •service," 
which, followed to its logical base, 
found to be the precious new form of 
business energy that the whole country 
is now seeking and nursing — con-imc r 
purchasing power. 

The buynuin produces his specifica- 
tion for carlton paper, and the seller 
meets that specification on quality, at a 
price no higher than the other fellows. 

"Fine!" says the buyman. "Now I 
must look into tWO or three more little 
points. I>o von make a decent, profit on 
this stuff • , " " 

"Well— yes," -ays the seller. "The 
margin's pretty close, yet I'd lie satis- 
fied if 1 could run my mill twelve month- 
a year at th at figure. You see. m the car- 
bon paper industry, we have dull spell- ' 

"1 suspect you do,' says the buyman. 
"DuD spells are very interesting to me. 
I wonder if a good big order placed 90 
you could tun your factory full tilt dur- 
ing the nexl dull speU would enable you 
to make us a price still lower." 

The seller's face falls and breaks in a 
million piece- Tin- is no pleasant 
dream — he is talking to a buyer again. 

"How much lower '" he asks -u-pi- 
eiously. 

"We coil'd work that out together. 



Too much buying is done in 

lill-S sej-otls, win 11 prices ;ire 

highest and service poorest. 
Tlc u come dull spells, when 
no'.oih inn -. and the manu- 
facturer has to lax off help 
We have considerable bujfl 
pow er here and can adjust i 
so you'll run on our orders 
through dull seasons. Help i- 
easier to manage when it has 
steady work, quality is liet- 
ter, overhead is kept down. 
We have buying capacity 
here that will help you bal- 
ance your production year. 
We offer to sell it to you for 
a share in I he economies." 
When the buyman say- 
that he must not lake the selh-i s word tor 
prices, quality, ability to make deliveries 
and such factors, he menus something like 
this. The hard-boiled buyer that every- 
body loathes played a game of matching 
one seller against another, and his wits 
against all of them, on price. He could 
smell an approaching bankruptcy and 
knew every little job lot lying around 
that could lie used as a lever to force 
price concessions. 

Teamwork All Around 

HF knew a lot — but buymanship con- 
siders thai he knew nexl to nothing 
Buyuuuship goes out to sec how busi- 
ness can lie dovetailed together to con- 
serve purchasing power and, when prices 
are concerned, digs further back to see 
hat governs prices. 

1 got tin- str>r) ol the ivory discs from 
i ne of the bc.-t buytneu in the country, 
Mr. William F. Ba ticker, purchasing alien' 
for the Western F.lcctric Company, which 
makes telephone apjnraiu-. 

Ivory disks are u-ed on telephone 
switchboards, millions of them, little 
markers die sj;e of a dune. Nothing 
better than ivory has ewr been found 
for the purpose. For years, ivory disk- 
were cheap and plentiful — a waste prod- 
uct, in fact, because they were made 
from scraps of ivory left over in the 
turning of billiard ball- 
Suddenly, zowie! ivory disks began to 
-oar. Buymanship maintain- a research 
department to look into such things 
rather than try to meet the situation by 
blind bargaining. The literature of ivorv 





What Does the Lobby Chair Cost YOU? 



Here is a picture of Bill Signem, salesman. 
Bill is going to sit in that lobby chair and 
wait— wait for the train to leave. He should 
be on his way to the next town — but he 
can't leave because he is chained to that 
chair by a time table— a time table prepared 
by railroad men with little thought of Bill's 
commissions or his boss's profits. 

Just how much time is lost each year by 
salesmen sitting in lobby chairs would be 
difficult to determine, but it surely is a costly 
factor in modern distribution. 

There is a way to cut these costs— to reduce 
them to a minimum— through the use of motor 
cars. 

Dodge Brothers were pioneers in the field 
of commercial car fleec development, and 
are now better qualified than ever to co- 



operate with large and small businesses in 
this important phase of cost-cutting. 

Dodge Brothers Standard and Victory Sixes 
offer transportation to salesmen that is 
dependable, economical, and prestige-build- 
ing — the type of equipment that your 
salesmen will be proud to use. 



We have just published a most interesting 
booklet entitled, "The Economy of a Motorized 
Sales Force. " If you ici/l drop us a line on your 
business letterhead, li e will be glad to send you 
a complimentary copy— at no cost or obligation 
on your part, of course. It not only tells what 
other firms hare done to fewer the unit cost per 
sale but gives valuable information on the 
much discussed subject of whether the salesmen 
or the company should Otl/U the cars. 



Three Great Sixes— The Senior, The Victory and The Standard 
Graham Brothers Motor Coaches, Trucks and Commercial Cars 



DODBE- BROTHE-R5, INC 



DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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was looked up first, ll disclosed noth- 
ing alwut ivory disks, except th:it some 
day the elephant |K>pulation of the world 
will probably rome to an cud. Ivory 
kept coming into the country. The in- 
vestigation was extended to the trade, 
and there :i perfeetly logical reason was 
found lor advancing price*. 

Carxcrs Run I'p Price 

nil! I NO our years ol high immigra- 
tion, many ivory carvers had come 
from Europe. These men were taking 
vory Bcrap and turning it into figurine.-, 
aking something more valualile than 
switchboard disks. Buymanship then had 
two alternatives — to lind a substitute or 
to pay the price, know ing that it was fair. 
I believe no sulistitutc was found. If Mr 
Banckcr still buys ivory disks, he does it 
with a smile instead of a growl. 

This purchasing agent in now on leave 
of absence from his corporation to exe- 
cute a typical jol> of buymanship. Our 
native che-tiiut trevs are l>eing pretty 
well killed off by a foreign blight. While 
they are dying, and for a short time 
after, the tinil>er is good for telephone 
and telegraph poles and other purposes. 
These chestnut trees belong to thou- 
sands of owners, scattered over a large 
area. If they all lielonged to one owner, 
it would be a simple matter to buy them 
in nine, gc t thnr economic value as poles 
and lntiil>er, and pay the owner some 
money, a* well as save live timber of other 
kind- Getting this idea over to the thou- 
nids of folks who haw small stands ot 
dying chestnut trees i- Baiu-kcr's job 
Making a silk purse 
out of a sow's e;ir i- 
part of huym.mship 
Not hing delighted 
ihi-oM-t.i-hioiieil buy - 
or more than getting 

a lot of something at 
a price lower than 
anybody else. If the 

plirrh i-i- put the sell- 

er in the soup, that 
was the final proof 
t ha t he had made a 
good bargain. 

lint he usually 
bought more than was 
needed, ami thus lu- 
work became specu- 
itlation in commodities. The cost of 
carrying what could nol be used imme- 
diately was an offset to the low price on 
what was put into production. For a 
lime he had an advantage, but the next 
purchase evened up Worst of all. he 
became a gambler instead of a buyer. 
A buyer can get through In- ilay'- work 
in aix or eight hours, but twenty-five 
hours a day are not enough for a specu- 
Litor in commodities. 

Miivtiian-hip seek- to pun h l-e ;i ste nly 
flow of stuff at right prices deternimed 
by a thorough study of conditions. If 
(here is a steady How of materials, the 
ste olv flow ol the finished product from 

the plant For which he buys will offset 
trilling flnctuat ions in price To a--ure 
this steady flow, the Iniyman pays a 



liver thing: 
other facto 
Henry t 
is the real 
with bail t 
to carrv 



Burma ns 
where old- 
exploit him. 



CCTHI art of buymanship 
begins by making price 
not the first consideration, 
but the third. Quality and 
service are considered of 
more importance. Not 
onlyispricemadethc third 
but the purchasing agent 
proposes that the seller 
shall be assured of a 
profit!) J 



crr.it deal of attention to the factor of 

"service " That canies next to quality, 
and ahead of price. It takes into ac- 
count not only the seller s ability to de- 
ll thev arc wanted, but 

well. ' 

ays that transportation 
itial in service, because 
•ortation it is accessary 
c stock- of materials, 
while with good transportation the stuff 
would arrive on schedule, m the planned 
quantities and order, and go right into 
production. He also confesses that it 
was hard to overcome the temptation to 
speculate in bargains, and declares that 
speculation will break any manufacturer 
> works with the salesman, 
Inoned buying sought to 
It works w ith him in two 
v ,,\ - ■ l,i-i , by prole ling lii- customers 
and increasing their buying capacity 
through the stabilization of work and 
wages; second, by helping Inni meet 
co m aet ft ion. 

This clo.-e relation between salesman 
it" I l.iiyiii.iii was shown in .111 incident 
that came to my attention the other 
day. 

Two salesmen wire in rivalry Tor a 
large order of technical material. There- 
was no emotion in the deal, there were 
no brands, no patents, no mysterious 
this-or-thnt which made one mans mate- 
rial better than the other, or gave him 
a basis to claim as much. Hoili repre- 
-clilcil big roiicr I n . ■ quMe of making 
deliveries. Quality seemed to !«■ even. 
But there was a shade of difference in 
price, and the fellow 
w ii h the higher price 
raised a doubt about 
the quality of the 
other's material. 

"t iiir slull t- .J 
lutely all-wunl-and-a- 
yard-wide," he insi.-t- 
ed. "The other can't 
be, at those figures; 
you can't make it lor 
any such money " 

The buyer did the 
up-to-date lhuig, sub- 
mitting samples of 

both material! to an 

expert And the low 

puce material was 
honest stuff, every bit as good as the 

oilier. Ill I he cost and quality of suck 
stuff, the two big factors are the factory 
charges for making it, and the cost of the 
materials from which ii i- made. 

• Von feel bad aUuir In mg tin- order," 
said the buyer to the unsuccessful 
salesman. "But it wasn't your fault, 
tin link r i yaat company and tell then 

that I hey are either tolerating too high 
a production rust, or the purchasing 
agent isn't getting materials on the best. 

totm You nviv find thai n 's the pm> 

chasing agent. If so, ask him why you 
have to carry (his handicap m selling." 

It is even predicted thai in some lines 
of manufacturing the purchasing agent 
will be the biggest factor ill the sates de- 
partment, because the cost and quality 



of the product can be governed to ■ 
extent by scientific buymanship that 
i he task of selling will be relatively 

easy. 

Buyniauship j>roj>osi-s going even fur- 
ther — ami is already on the way. 

Prices on Long-Term Sales 

OM' ol the commonest bluffs, when 
buying i- done by playing pokrr, l» 
that ol leading the seller to make it 
ruinously low price by hinting that he 
i- to gel the business over a long period. 

The buyer s house u-i-s some gndg 
in I irge quantities. It. can l»e ma 
ihraply if a -eller gets an order ilia 
allows him to charge some of the cost 
of "tooling up" agam-i further orders. 
If the buyer is trick v. be encourages the 
seller l» expect further orders, and, after 
the latter has installed special tools or 
machinery to make that gadget, places 
'he next order with another expectant 
-i \ good poker pl ayer might i>ank- 

rupt a steady succession of sellers in 
this way and make a splendid showing. 

Bui thai is not. btiyrnanship. It de- 
stroys consumer purchasing power. 
TIie- -eller i- driven to w age-cutting in 
his desperate efforts to save himself, 
and if he goes broke In- employes are 
mil of a job. If the gadgets were 
obtained at half the juice by such trick- 
ery, they would still lie dear in ultimate 
consequences. It is to the credit of 
American bn-ine-s that it is now begin- 
ning to look beyond its nose in such 
mnltcrs. 

Buyniauship says to the seller, "Go 
ahead ami tool tiji — you will be pro- 
tected on further order-." In addition, 
it proceeds to help him in other ways. 
If he runs on tli.it gadget for a long 
while, his workmen become expert, and 
m.'tylie the cost i- reduced still further. 
Ii often hajipens that he discovers some 
new and cheaper way of making it, or 
hi- workmen bung him suggestions to 
that end. If this doesn't haitpeii, and 
it happen- thai he finds his costs rising, 
then buymanship goes the length of 
sending technical experts into hi- plant 

to III ike .-Indies : uiij siigge.-tioiis 

Creating Wealth by Teamwork 

nrjYM ANSI IIP has already done for 
him one ol the four things necessary to 
k ep w iges moving up and prices moving 
down — it has relieved him of the bur- 
den of .-elling that gadget. Buymanship 
now tackles the three other points: the 
further use of automatic machinery in 
making his gadgets, the cutting out of 
wastes, and the scientific buying of the 
material, the equipment and the supplies 
he ti>e-. 

It is an old axiom that a j>oker game 
never adds to ihe wealth of the players, 
but simply changes ownership. 

Buying on poker lines « exactly the 

same. 

But buymanship proposes to create, 
conserve and distribute, by fitting its 
operations into the whole scheme of 
business, using everything it can find 
in the way of technical knowledge. 




foi>r LA i ION centers 
are rotogravure 
centers. In North Amer- 
ica there are eighty-six 
papers with rotogravure 
sections — which is just 
about the number of 
cities with populations 
of one hundred thou- 
sand or more. Study 
your concentrated mar- 
kets and you will study 
rotogravure. Feel free 
to ask for information 
from Kimberly - Clark 
Company, pioneer in ro- 
togravure development. 

i'tiaio fryMludU-r 




Pictures 



SELL Goods 




Photographs cocky bfvc artistic merit in 
addition to faithful detail. Striking indeed 
has been the recent progress in camera art. 
And no less impressive has been the develop- 
ment of rotogravure papers by Kimberly- 
Clark Company — for the perfect reproduc- 
tion of commercial photographic art. 

Kimberly-Clark Company's rotogravure- 
papers are used in seventy-six newspapers 
of North America, in many magazines, and 
in the booklets, catalogs and broadsides of 
thousands of America's business houses. 

There are various weights all of which 
arc unusually opaque. There are both white 



and india tints. Uniformity of their print- 
ing surfaces insures good tone and fine print- 
ing on both rotary and sheet fed presses. 

The ABC of Rotogravure 

Write for our book, "The A B C of Roto- 
gravure." It may give you a new point of 
view on your advertising. It shows many 
interesting subjects reproduced by this mod- 
ern process. It is helpful on catalogs and 
on magazine and newspaper advertising. 
Let us send the book and let us also 
answer specific questions about your indi- 
vidual printing and paper problems. 
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Chicago 
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There's a Market of 
Distinction, Too 

{Continued ]rom page 21) 

lad, haw had a tremendous effect on 
taodcra merchandising. We have had to 

discard all of the <,],! t [a, lit., m > ,„ ] cr . ( . ;) 
pare wilh the a.-piralion- and demands of 
the women who form < ighty-five per cent 
of our patronage. Our methods and prac- 
tices and the training of our employt • 
iiavc been revolutionized to meet the 
< ha using problems of style and fashion. 

The modern merchant is— or should be. 
—a stanch defender of style change- 
Style is the expression of a fundamental 
bnman desire to gain distinction. It has 
"ime about through education, particu- 
larly through the education of women. 
St vie changes are not frivolous. They are 
made to secure a fresh and pleasing ap- 
pearance. The urge to stand out a little 
;u ad\aiii-u of other people is a deep one, 
even though man was a long time in giv- 
ing it play. 

Needs of Civilization 

I N THE earlier stages of civilization men 
1 found that the need for food, clothing, 
atal shelter took all their time. Once their 
Blinds had learned how to satisfy the 
1 initial needs they were conscious of a 
fourth urge. That was a love of distinc- 
tion, of praise, of being looked up to m.l 
respected. Knowledge, an impressive 
Abode and superior dress tended to set 
a man above his fellows. When man 
donned lace coat and sword it marked hi- 
development to the status of gentleman. 
( lien the New World opened up, with 
new resources and new opportunities. In 
the Xew World man became a bigger per- 

ianage tb n the old, and here in the 

New Woil, 1 man will probably develop a 
love for beauty to an entirely new height 
( ihangee in fashions are not introduced 
by designers merely to make more busi- 
ness. They are made at tin- heh.-t of 

feminine patrons who wish to avoid mo- 
notony in their apparel. Obviously, a 
unman cannot wear a beaut if il gown in- 
definitely. It would cease to please her 
Meads and begin to fire them That 

would defeat the fund imental purpose of 
gaining distinction. 
Wiih the merchant, forecasting of 

fashions is not m> much a gue--ing ".inn 
as is sometimes thought. It can be done 
accurately by a knowledge of the past 
That is why 1 maintain that the modern 
merchant himself mu-t be educated in 
'rends of thotlfun and custom, p i-l and 
present. The l'aris coiitourier dm- not 
like to admit this, He prefers to have it 
thought that some occult talent enable- 
him to fote-ee the minds of women in 
fashions. But the scientific work is there 
fcal the same. 

A sign of tlte emancipation of women i- 

thesharl skirt, Women wear it and will 

chug to it because of their determination 
to be free and to feel free. The . hang, 
rame about through a long evolution 
which reached its climax when American 
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ORGANIZATION 

FOR ANY PROJECT 




F you are planning a new develop- 
ment in any field of enterprise we 
are prepared to help you ORGANIZE it. 

We can provide engineers to make 
investigations, reports or appraisals pre- 
liminary to financing. 

We can provide financial plans and 
assist in financing. 

We can provide complete designs and 
the construction personnel to carry out 
work of any type or magnitude. 

PIONEERS SINCE 1889 



Stone & Webster, Inc., is the 
oldest firm in the power industry. 
Its organization for design and con- 
struction is large, widely experi- 
enced and extremely flexible. It 
can design, purchase for and build 
developments of any size or kind. 
It has made many records for 
speed. The power stations built 
serve 20,000,000 people. In utili- 
ties work over $100,000,000 is 
expended annually. 

Industrial work for such compan- 
ies as Ford, General Motors, Ameri- 
can Sugar, U. S. Rubber, Victor 
and others is measured high in mil- 
lions and for many clients has been 
continuous for years. Experience 
also includes construction of large 
buildings of the office type such as 
The Insurance Company of North 



America, University of Pittsburgh, 
The First National Bank of Boston 
and others. 

In hundreds of cases reports have 
been made covering financial re- 
quirements, physical condition, op- 
erating costs, inventories, plant ex- 
tensions, earning power and other 
features. Properties to the value of 
$6,000,000,000 have been appraised. 

As executive managers, Stone & 
Webster handle the operation, en- 
gineering, purchasing, construction 
and financial requirements of sixty 
separate public utility and industrial 
companies. Two Stone & Webster 
Companies, one railway and one 
li'hi and power, have won the 
Coffin Award the highest honor in 
the industry for excellence of oper- 
ation. 



Stone & Webster 



INCORPORATED 
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THE REASON 

For adding Copper to Steel is 

lo give Longer Service 

Steel alloyed with copper gives 
maximum rust-resistance, and 
assures longer life and satisfac- 
tion when used for Black and 
Galvanized Sheets and Rooting 
1 in Plates. Insist upon genuine 

KEYSTONE 

Rus(> resisting* Copper Steel 

ROOFING 

a 11 d Sidn iq Produ cis 




APOLLO -KEYSTONE Galvani/cd 
Sheets possess all the excellent qualities 
of our well known Apollo brand, but with 
the added feature of a Keystone rust- 
resisti ni; copper steel base. These sheets 
last longest in service. 
Apollo- Kjetstone Copper Steel Sheets are the 
, be I uuulity sheets manufactured f<ir roofing 
and tiding, gutters, >|>»iiting, ventilators, and 
building construction purposes. Keystone Cop- 
per Steel also excels for t.mL ., flumes, culverts, 
■ltd all similar uses. Look for the Keystone. 




c buiMtrtc*. wc 
Plate*; clean. 



r' .rnn mora lor render, cm an 
Kryuunc Cupper Steel Anon 
breproal. durable and taints. 

Tbii Caafur It the eldest and larrrti maniilae- 
lurer ol a complete line ol Maek and Oalranizeol 
Sbeeta. Pull Fmiabed sheeta. AtHomnliileSbero, BJa*1 
ISpeeill Sbeetr loe ill knturn aaeti aJ*a Tip and 
Terne plates adapted to eeefy requirement. Soltl 
try leading metal merebanta, IV rtte for ci>pr ol 
our Hi ru n lit iiiiim. i tnj.iLl.-r. <*t,i.r. .-..ji- 
tairit information ot particular intrreft to you. 



AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 

umeral Oltlcea: Frkk Hull J in,-, IMltbcrrh. I'a. 




IT1IL 

"Products of QUALITY and Service/ 



ami English women received t\w vole. 
The short skirt, along with bohltcd hair, 
gives them ■ sense of freedom which 
matches thrir new status, though they re- 
main no less womanly than before. 

Eihif.it ion, and especially the eduration 
of woman, expanding desires, and the 
purchasing instinct, bringing about style 
changes olten quite rapid, have had curi- 
ous results in merchandising. 

So fur as the great department stores 
arc concerned, the new order has driven 
the wholesaler and the jobber into the 
background. In the old days the whole- 
saler had t tine to get in between the manu- 
facturer and the merchant or retailer. He 
took the manufacturers output promptly 
and then honied for buyers. He sold on 
credit, and in the methods of those days 
of slow style-changes there was plenty of 
time for the process. 

But not today. The customer is so 
fashion-conscious that 1hc rapid How of 
g I- cannot be impelled tviihout dis- 
aster or loss to the merchant. 

Buyers Know What They Wane 

r P 1 1 1 ItTY years ago merchants were lit— 
*■ tie more than distributing agents for 
the manufacturer. When a merchant 
Nought goods he took the manufacturer's 
ideas aliout style and such matters lb- 
knows better than that now. His clientele 
is largely made up of women who know 
what they want before they come into his 
store. The modern merchant is at great 
pains to anticipate tin- desires of hi- cus- 
tomers and to buy Ins stocks in line with 
those ideas or in anticipation of them. 

In order to meet the new demands 
which the education and emancipation of 
women have largely brought about, some 
merchants, of whom I am one, describe 
and classify their merchandise under four 
heads Style. Staplelor Regular I, Fashion 
ami Prestige. 

The word Style is used to identify that 
artistic and enduring quality to be found 
in an object of beauty and usefulness; the 
resultant of good design, harmonious 
colors, good workmanship and appropri- 
ate material. Staple is used to designate 
items for which common necessity or cus- 
tom has established a steady demand for 
a longer time than for other items in the 
- line stock, and for which there is a regu- 
lar supply to meet the demand. Fashion 

is n-cd to designate those newer Items ot 
iiierch aiuh.-e lor which there is a present 
or anticipated demand, based on the 
changing de-ares of the public, /'ms/i./'' 
is used to designate exceptional items 
v Inch an- abo\ c the a vi rage in exchlsive- 
ness, new ness, rarity, style, or fashion. 

These classification.- are all import nit 
in modem merchandising. Useful objects, 
to be classed a- style objects, must have 
beauty. Beautiful object-, to be classed 
as style objects, need have no other use 
than that of adornment. We consider 
that decoration or adornment is a form 
of usefulness. Style is in no way de- 
pendent upon demand, occasion, place, 
or any other external condition. The 
-tyle of an object cannot be destroyed 
unless the object itself i- destroyed. 



Staple or regular merchandise is mer- 
chandise which has survived the tluctu i- 
tiolis of lasluou Ih'imusc it is adaptable, 
and, to be adaptable, it must conform to 
standard Hpcctfications as to material, 
price, color and design which serve the 
needs of a large number of people. Cer- 
tain co its are si iple because of the mate- 
rial; twenty-five cent handkerchiefs be- 
cause of the prirc; navy-blue dresses | )( - 
eause of ihe color, and surplice dresses 
for large women liec.iiL«e of the design. 

Fashion registers the shifting inierc-t 
of the public in a given type of merchan- 
dise which may or may not have style 
value. Fashion refers to the dmand fot 
the merchandise as contrasted to style, 
which refers to its innate beauty and use- 
fulness 

There are three age, or stages of 
fashion: first, a very new fashion, or a 
fashion which is very exclusive, and serv - 
ing a Baited demand which may or nuy 
not merea-e, a- lor example, veil- and 
can i 'I mines and emerald.- ; second, a 
fashion which has been in vogue long 
enough to be wanted by those who fol- 
low established fashions but who will 
neither initiate them or follow tlicni attei 
they hav e become popular, this t \ pr hav - 
ing a steady demand which may I"' ex- 
pected to increase, such as coats with 
-elf-colored fur. third, a fashion which is 
wanted by everyone mid which can be 
obi lined in all price ranges. This last 
may Itceome a staple or may go out en- 
tirely. 

Esteem Through Merchandise 

ORL.STK.iL merchandise is that mcr- 
l chamhse which enhances the reputa- 
tion of the department in the eyes oi tie- 

public, atld tlleletole gallls the esteem Mini 

good will of the public. Being abov e the 
average, it raises the general standard of 
the stock. It has a psychological eio-, • 
upon buyer, salesman, and customer 
Pre-t igedoes not ippb only to the lug her- 
niated merchandise. Exdusivcness, new- 
ness, rarity, style or fashion,— the deter- 
mining qualities, arc independent ol lh' 
price element. These qualities or auv one 
of them, may make an article c\pe n.«i\ e. 
but the expense is only an attendant cir- 
cumstance. 

In .-o cla-sifying his wares for the up- 
to-date customer, the modern merchant 
is veiy particular to enjoin upon his em- 
ployes the meaning of the word to U 
The word tnxlr is used to name the abilttv 
to apply appropriately one's knowledge 
of style and fashion. 

Merchandise, to be appropriate, must 
be in harmony with all surrounding ob- 
jects mid conditions. A handbag i- in 
good i isteonlx w In n it is suitable in eobi 
design, workmanship, size, shape, and 
weight for the person carrying it, and in 
harmony with ihe whole costume and 
with the occasion for which it is intended. 

Italian pottery, for example, will not 
be in good taste when used with line 
damask and silver. A diamond ring of 
artistic coi and enduring design may not 
be worn in good taste with a knitted 
sports costume. A pair of sports shoes 
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containing elements of linlli style and 

fashion we not worn with taste when 
eontfained with a chiffon gown. 

The modern merchant -id,.-, of nocos- 
sity, to guide the desires of Ins customers. 

I.i it to himself, he would try to Iceep >cll- 

mi: the same I him:- indefinitely] for thill 
is the way his stoic is •'set up." But he 
knows thAt is BOl pOBsUdCi 

Women, ami mm too, uiccs-anlly seek 
-i \ lc chances. The merchant must pm- 
\ de, nnticipato, and to some extcnl origi- 
nate. Unfortunately, lie is tint able to 
find much new stylo of artislic nu l l in 
this country. He must so abroad for it, 
ami mostly to the recognized style capital 
of the world, Paris. 

The t ma' h«a not yet come for America 
to originate style. We are not yet in the 
era of artistic iirtRlurtion. We must 
necessarily obtain our style inspirations 
from abroad This is not difficult to ex- 
plain. The creators have been il g these 

t liniiis in Paris for generations, almost an 
. iii no population ijeMiled to the task of 

careful, beautiful design ami craftsman- 
ship. All around the French artisans and 
arii^ts are the traditions and inspirations 
of beauty and the atmosphere of beauty; 
the great collections, museums and art 
schools. 

Eventually we will produce style — 
beauty — in this country. One sees the 
stirring of it underneath. 

1 have referred briefly to the necessity 
on the part of the modern merchant of 
training his staff thoroughly for efficient 
and diplomatic contact with the cus- 
tomer. 

Slogan Is Found Useful 

WE RECOGNIZED the importance 
of finding a short slogan to impress 
our employes with the great importance 
of pleasing and not antagonizing our cus- 
tomers. We tried for some time to work 
out a short slogan, but we could not de- 
vise one that contained the richt meat. 

-ii we finally ai pted a long one which. 

at least, makes up in honesty for what it 
lacks in brevity. We now teach this: 

"To succeed in making a fair current 
profit and adding to the good will, which, 
in fact, is future profits, we must please 
our customers. To please our customers 
we must give, them honest, prompt, cour- 
teous, and complete service." 

It would have been inconsistent and 
therefore not effective to ask our people 
to correct their own errors and retain 
their self-respect, on the ground that all 
human beings make mistakes, and in the 
same lesson leach them that human 
beings on the outside of the counter are 
perfect. 

We have taught other and truer prin- 
ciples for ten years, and we believe that 
they are sound and effective in character 
building, and in increasing human effi- 
ciency in business. 

Ninety-five per cent of modern mer- 
chandising is a knowledge of human na- 
ture. We merchants must get that knowl- 
edge by study. We must become scholars 
in a very real sense — scholars of the past 
as well as the present. 




. . . over the m iles and years 

HPHE history of Hyatt Quiet Roller Bearings . . . 

during the last 37 years . . . records years of un- 
precedented savings in attention and replacement. 

Millions and millions of automobile miles re- 
flect Hyatt's unparalleled operating stamina . . . 
uninterrupted performance . . . unwavering satis- 
faction! 

As in the automobile, at various strategic points 
in industrial, railroad and farm equipment are 
Hyatt Roller Bearings . . . selected because of the 
silent, efficient manner in which they harmonize 
with the objectives of engineers. 

Selected, too, because of the faithfulness with 
which Hyatt quality preserves and protects the 
reputation of those products in which Hyatts are 
used. 

HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 

Newark Detroit Pittsburgh Chicago Oakland 

fltf 

ROLLER BEARINGS 
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ORE SELLING ACTIVITY 



IN SHINING ARMOR AND WITH LIFTED * Nf E 

Sure n. THEN M NOW. depended upon the n» 
Like the KNIGHT'S ARMOR of O 
HUBRF.I.I. ARMOR EO CAH PL' 
are built lu vUnd llie daily bailie of hi 
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nnBE advertising circular shown above, which v*as produced by 
Harvey lluhhclk Inc., elect rioal manufacturers, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, is a three-color folder, typical of a variety of pieces printed 
on the Multiyraph. .liquidity of work these pieces equal am bul 
tlie most expensive tif printed literature. The resultant saving from 
the use of Mulliyraph equipment, as compared looutaide printing, 
totaled $2,620 in five month-. 

Thousands of companies usiiii* llu* .\lultiyraph have proved ils 
value both in stimulating sales and bringing about actual savings 
in opera! in «i costs. In yon r business, as in HiibbelPs, there are simi- 
lar possibilities for improv ing sales efficiency , cut tiny down the cost 
of sales promotion, and reducing the expense of routine printing. 

THE \MKKie\N Ml I.Tll.lt M il SVI.KS « OMl'ANV, 1806 t.\>l luih ST.. CLEVELAND. OHIO 



TH£ MULTI GRAPH 
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. . LESS SELLING COST 

$2620 saved in five montlis 
for this company . . 



*278.76 



*3I4.6I 



M63.76 



*725.93 



*04O.5l 



A letter from Harvey Huhbell, Ine., says, in part: 
"Our present printing equipment consists of two No. 66 Multi- 
graphs with Davidson Feeders, and one No. 36 with complete at- 
tachments. 

'"The first No. 66 is used almost exclusively for circulars of two or 
more colors, the second No. 66 for office and factory forms which 
require very careful register, and the No. 36 for envelopes, mem- 
orandums, letters, imprinting, and small index forms. 

""The net saving the first month amounted to $278.76, the second 
month $314.61, the third month $163.76, the fourth month $725.93, 
the fifth month $840.51. As production efficiency increased, the 
saving per month proportionately increased." 



MAIL THE COUPON 

"Making Profit Margins Wider" is a folder of 
material that gives yon the basis for planning 
more effective sales activity and shows how you 
can materially cnl sales and office rosls. Vetual 
records of methods used and the dollars-and- 
eents saving of many other companies are in- 
cluded. Send in the coupon today or call the 
nearest Mulligraph office. 



THE MULTk 
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STRAIN 

Mraiii . . the Italic of industry 
. . shortener of mechanical life 

• . enemy of verticul transporta- 
tion. Absence of strain assures 
I he longevity ami easy o|>eratioii 
<■(" I'KKI.I.K freight elevalor doors. 
I'erferl counterbalance, almost 
1'rictioiiless design, instant re- 
-ponsi- In eleelrie lint ton or hand, 
-ii:ii.ili/<- I'I'.IJ.I I'. pcrforuiaiiee. 

Surveys for Executives 

Ever} cvccnliw interested in freight 
< levator door operation in its relation 
tn interior trallic .m<l tin niuintcnaucc 
of product ion schedules should have a 

• ii|i> of litis Snrwy contain bit: unbiased 
r< port- of actual costs, data, etc. W rile 
lor V. C. Nielsen Or I if ied Surrey No. 11. 

I' II E PEELLE COMPANY 

Home (Wire Mini Fllrlor} : 1 1 ( . .1 I . i. . N, Y. 

IL.Mon - Chlcaftn - Cleveland - Philadelphia 
and .10 mher mica 
In C.jnail*. I'ommii mini Hamiltnn. Oor. 

PEELLE 

Frei^hi Elevaior 

DOOR 

f"The Doortcay of America'* 11 
Freight Elevator Traffic" J] 

Whtn writing pltatc mention Xation't Biuinru 
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Why Do Men Fail? 



(.Continued Jrom pagt 30) 
trouble was that ho could not make cither 
I tanker or jobber sec it. They said he 
might lie right, hut they did not know. 
The matt across the street got the new 
line and made the money. Along with 
the new-line business n good share of the 
old-line business went. Collections went 
to the man who sold the new line, too. 
Natural enough. Human nature works 
that way. The man who most needed 
the money was essentially sound, but he 
failed because he could not get his hands 
on money when ha most needed it. 

Cultivate ( ustomcrs 
npHERE is a psychological flarrback to 

■ tin- cvplndtng bankroll, ion. Some men 
grow timid when they see the balance 
dwindle. They refuse to keep up their 
stocks. Others enshroud their premise* 
in gloom as thick as a harbor fug. A ciis- 
lomer is an odd, wary, temperamental 
bird and don't you think he isn't. If he 
is met with a smile, provided the smile 
is with him and not at him, he respond- 
like a fireman on a bra - >.ul< ll the .-imp- 
it ■ happy, cheerful place he buys. If 
the proprietor lurks in n corner watching 
for the bad news he - iv- he only came in 
to ask the time. 

Other men despair when failure threat- 
ens. They (oh trip on their clerks. And 
clerks have a strange facility for reading 
ihe minds of their employers. When he 
sulk- and worries thev sulk and worry. 

Instead of trying to sell g I- they hang 

back in the hope ihat someone else will 
do i lie selling The buyers' parade is 
viewed with the '■women-and-ehildren- 
first"eye worn by the one-legged man on 
the boat deck. Hard luck, that's all. I 
knew a man 

It was not hi* faulf at all. He had a 
•rood, sound, conservative business. I'sed 
lo sit on the top rail of his fortunes with 
a gun in his hand, too Then fate began 
lo net up. Hi- v. tie had Keen spending a 
little more than neee-sary, perhaps, but 
she had not ordered a new operation. 
Ihd not even want it. His brother pur- 
chased a sunshiny lot covered with eoeoa 
palms. Then he had to be helped out of 
the woods. A reliable slock suddenly 
ceased to be reliable. A swarm of small 
money bees began to sting him all at once. 
It was fate, of course. 

Iiut if he had held a si iff upper lip and 
kept lus clerks on the job and talked 1iir- 
key to his banker he would have polled 
through. He did none of the-e thing-. 
Do you want to know what he did? You 
would hardly believe it ? 

He -pent hi- afternoons golfing. 

Incompetence account- for the next 
greatest share nf failures. Bradstrcet 
report- that :U *> per cent of the failed 
firms go under because the business men 
rlo not know their business. The cloak of 
incompetence covers a multitude of siu>. 
of course. My golfing friend m the para- 
graph ahead ln-came incompetent when 
he lost his nerve. It was incompetence 



that mined him, c 
of money. Iiut tli 
sors of business in> 
more than one th 
sink liecause thev 
float. Here arc a 



than the |OH 
i li.it the asses- 



lo not ku 
pair of in 



li lo 
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Herman Somebody went into a Hindi 
western town and got a job sweeping out. 
One of those comprehensive jolts. When 
he was not sweeping he was running the 
lawn mower. When he had saved flSQ 
he dropped his broom and began ped- 
dhng. By and by he opened a Store. 
There were three other storekeeiicrs in 
the little lown and they had three hearty, 
inclusive and enjoyable laughs. It was 
such a very funny little store 

A rough store, tin roof, plank walls, 
dirt floor, glassies* windows. Herman 
had no money I ut he had all the time in 
the world and lie knew what the lainc tt 
anil their wives wanted. He kept Open 
twenty-four hours a day. At first he 
slept on the counter until some late re- 
turning customer waked linn up but I it' i 
on he hired clerks. Then more clerk-. 
His store i- still open twenty-four hours 
a day in that small western town. The 
three rival stores have closed. 

Perhaps i he u ii ft • rt una i e threi were 
not incompetent. But they were not 
competent enough. They were unwilling 
to meet the competition offered by Her- 
man. It is a frequently regrettable fact 
that the key of competition is sounded 
by the man who is willing to work hardc.-t, 
sell cheapest, live nearest to the alley, 
keep his doors open latest. The other 
fellow has learned to enjoy a leisurely, 
kindly, agreeable life. But if he mBfj 
to keep on enjoying it he must move into 
some other business. For thai sort of 
competition calls either for surrender, or 
more and harder competition. 

Survival of the Fittest 

THERE is a storekeeper I know of who 
runs a crossroads emporium. It is gen- 
erally believed that (he day of the coun- 
try si ore is done. At this cross roads two 
stores had dwindled, faded and died A 
third store opened and closed Tin load- 
were concreted, which made it easier for 
the residents to whiz to (he big city, only 
twelve miles away. Then the new man 
mined in, buSl I new store and began tO 

prosper. He sells every thing — ralicois, 

gasoline, pants, binder twine. His is not 
the old-fashioned country store, eithi r, 
Willi tangles of things hanging from the 
rafters, but as bright and cheery and up 
to date as any store anywhere. It hap- 
pens that he is not well liked, but he 
delivers the goods, when and as wanted. 

His three predecessors were kindly 
men. Bat thev failed. There had been a 
shortage of competence. 

Fred Voiland of Topeka finds another 
form of incompetence in men who lack 
dignify and self respect. They do not 
see their neighbors inspired by humor 
and courage and honesty but as dim tig- 
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iirc- struggling over a miry plain. Per- 
haps Mr. Voiland is right. At all event* 
his story of Pleasantville at the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States was inspiring: 

"A one-street town," he said. "A two- 
bank town. An average, ordinary, plain 
little town." 

Robber* held up the two banks. Took 
every penny of money. Dynamited the 
vaults and destroyed the books. For 
days the town was sunk in despair. Le- 
thargic. No money. No evidence of 
debts or resources. Then the young high 
-< hoo! teacher called a meei mg : 

"I call on you to trust one another." 
.-aid he. '"Let the banks open new sets 
of books in temporary quarters at the 
era in warehouse. Let every man walk in 
and tell how much money he had on de- 
posit. How much money he owes. Let 
us begin again." 

There was the silence of doubt. Then 
the Methodist preai-her ro.-e: 

"My brethren," said he, "God is in this 
room. We have heard His voice." 

The bankers sat at their desks with 
open blank books in front of them. Men 
ualked m. "We had so much on deposit 
( hir notes will come due on such a day. 
We owe you so many dollars." Not a 
nickel in town, practically. Not enough 
to buy the noonday cigars. Nothing but 
i -U'lden realization that, Pleasantville — 
that little one-street town — could !>•■ 
«n-.ii if it would. That its citizens were 
liner than they had known. In two years 
lime the town was prosperous again. The 
r ite examiners passed the banks as sol- 
vent. 

Dishonest Competition 
ri>HKkK i-i|iiite a stretch of country b#- 

* tweell the -1 Pld II I M I -tei-l 1 >• I ~1 !■• — md 

Irish linen handkerchief--, but let ns see 
if uc cannot march it. Charles V Abbott, 
executive director of the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction, called atten- 
tion the other day to the perils of dis- 
lioni-t competition The battle lor Im.-i- 
III --, lie said, sometimes reached a point 

nt which the manufacturer lo>t money in 
order to get a customer. It is obvious 
that tins is Miicidal in tlx- long run t ■ ■ i 
both buyer and seller. 

"It is primarily the seller's fault," said 
he. "He has taught the purcha.-ing agent 
all the unfair tricks to which he is now 
reporting. A strong reason why failures 
averaged about J.ltOtl nioirb in l''J7 i 
that there was too much price cutting 
It should be a? illegal for a seller to solicit 
htiMiios on a b.ij)- of hclou en.- 1 as to 
attempt to control price- l>y combination 
The public interest is as seriously affee'ed 
by the one as by the other." 

\nd the Irish linen handkerchief- ' 
The seller had given the buyer his first 
credit Hut he was laced with the neces- 
sity of holding Ins l>u-ine.-s again-' -'ill 
price-cutting. Kverv one knew that he 
had supplied the buying house with hand- 
kerchiefs for fourteen years. To lose his 
customer would be to lose face. He pric.il 
In- handkerchiefs so l>>w th.it he cool,! 
never again get the price up. Other buy- 



Another 
Monument of 
Indiana 
Limestone 

for 

Chicago's Skyline 

THE choice of Indiana Limestone 
for Chicago's new Medinah Ath- 
letic Club now under construction 
just north of the Tribune Tower, is 
another example of the way in which 
thi3 beautiful natural stone is begin- 
ning to predominate in our metro- 
politan centers. 

Architects and building owners are 
becoming more and more convinced 
of the dollars and-cents advantages 
that are to be gained from building of 
Indiana Limestone. 

Besides the Medinah Athletic Club, 
two other great projects are being 
added this year to the already im- 
posing array of Indiana Limestone 
buildings on Chicago's main thorough- 
fare. These are the new office builjing 
just south of the bridge, "No. 333 
North Michigan,**and theWilloughby 



MwHwufc Athletic Cluh, Chicago 
W'uiu-T W. AhiwhldjiT, Inc., Arifutecu 
Entire exterior to be u/ Jruliuna i-imeitr/ru: 

Tower, further south at the corner 
ol Madison Street. 

We will gladly send you illustrated 
literature showing various types of 
Indiana Limestone buildings. Or, a 
booklet showing residences if you are 
interested in a home. Address Box 740, 
Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 



INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 

Qenerul Off,.. « Ik-dtotd, Injuria Exevufit* O/fiiej: Tribune Tower. Chiciipi 

rrA«a tr->rii» <* l«M>\» t.m. CfcMMN P'"*" 1 rnrrnt** v«» ... « ...-... 
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BLAW-KNOX BUILDINGS 

♦ LOWEST COST" f=>ETF? VE>Af5 A. 




is using Hlaw- 

Knox Standard HuiKlings in increasingly large 
numbers. 

W H Y 

litttittse (l) They are made of copper bearing galvanized 
steel. (-) Ingenious connections and sliding sheet joints 
make these buildings absolutely weather-tight, (j) Bi.aw- 
Knox Buildings can be shipped from stock, and are economi- 
cal to erect. (4) They are low in first cost. (?) Every 
known factor contributing to long life and low maintenance 
is carried out in Bi aw Knox Buildings. 

A R>* nurl«*n*U> knnvrn firms u»ln£ 
BI AW. KNOX Standard Hulldlntf. 



FVnn Railroad 
N.V. C * Hi H It- 
B. * O H R. 
S & « H H. 
standard 1 mi r:., 
Miami' Hrlmlnit < :■». 

Ttiii Co. 

Mnli an I'rt Co 



Dermic F.dl»on Co. 

II. II Trllphonr lai 

tt. G. I. Conirariiii* Co, 

Otis Elevator Co. 

I' 1 . - 1 ..1 1 1 . Co. 

krll* Sprindnrld Tire Co. 

Ccnrfal Un lili <a». 

I1r«-lliith( Mr*. Co. 



I ilrh.1 .1 I -Mot . 
Si. If I & Co. 
i .orn PriKj Co. 
M.ilv. iiv . )>»i«tr(>K 
CltdrS S 1:0. 
I ! S. (juteininvnl 



BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 

632 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

NEW YORK CLEVELAND BUFFALO 

CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 

DETROIT BIRMINGHAM 



or* sensed tin> Mtu.it inn and made dc- 
111:1 n<l.- The seller actually sold himself 

out of business. 

Inexperience is a form of incompetence, 
perhaps. Frank Greene, editor of Brail- 



edit a DBtMpupvr, nin a hotel, or make a 
success of 11 store, lie does not l«-:irn (tet- 
ter until he tries. Yet incx|>criciice h» 
only credited with 5.2 per cent of last 
year's failures. It is perhaps fair to aa- 
sunie that many of the unregistered fail- 
ures, which never become a matter of 
record liccause they cause im In-- in 1 mi- 
nors, are hlamahlc to lack of e.\|ierienrc. 

The man who hicks experience goes 
slightly off his head in the matter of 
sales-days. He "over-sills" himself. Be- 
cause his neighlxirs give fiestas at which 
they offer slightly stale, somewhat shop- 
worn goods at reduced prices, or give bar- 
gains in order to bait customers into their 

stores, lie In !.- In tnii-i ilo likewise, lie 

lie ilocs not know how in some cases. 

With lack of capital, incompetence anil 
lllcX|if rictiec ace nuii mg fOB T*£i ]" T cent 

of all failures it is cheering to di.-cnwi 

that only .'VI i per cent Is ihargcablc In 

fraud. Now and then a little cheating. is 
discovered, humanity being as yet an 1111- 
pei ice 1 instrument . 

A little mathematics -how- that we 
have now accounted for per cent of 
ihc failures. There are but Sl.5 per cent 
due to faults in the individual. The A 'A 
1 11 r rent difference is debited to three 
minor causes. Unwise speculation. Neg- 
lect n] liii-im-- I'eison.il extravagance. 
Tin y shout their own stories aloud. The 
man u tin gel - 1 aught 111 a corner, or w ho 
-pcudr In- 1 line Hi \ ai al mn- tli.it -hniil< i 
be used under an eye-shade with the 
aeeoiiiilatits, nr u ho spends tun mm h 

money — 

The Worker Succeeds 

WAIT. This is a story I must tell. One 
oi ilii most prosperous <>j ihe sand- 
wich shop chains began down 111 th I 

land nl the southwest. The man who had 
the idea had been so successful that he 
bought a coupe. Then a road-ter Then 
a sedan. Earh car had eight cylinders, 
pretty paint and the normal amount of 
tumble. He spent his time driving them. 
The sandwich business went to pot, or 
would have gone to put except that a man 
came along dead broke, but with a sound 
reputation and a bright eye. He talked 
to the banker who held notes on the sand- 
wiches Today he is the chief of the chain. 
The lirst owner audits, or something like 
that. He has a job, but he no longer has 
three cars 

Did you ever notice that every gnat, 
corporation has one vice president who 
does not go out golfing? Presidents, vice 
presidents and directors die and nothing 
happens. If the working vice president 
catches cold the great corporation rattles 
in the wind until his cough stops. 

Perhaps the moral is: 111 that final para- 
graph The man who works hart! enough 
usually does not fail. Provided, wf course, 
that while he works he thinks. 



"The Comet" is one of the fleet of 60 named Penn- 
lyhetnia freight trains that have set remarkable records fur 
regularity and dependability of on lime arrival 



- that blazes a trail to new records 



MOST comets have a way 
of appearing, creating 
a "nine clays' wonder," and 
then jaunting off into space 
for seventy years or so before 
they again flash across the 
horizon of man. 

But "The Comet" of the 
Pennsylvania is one that can 
be harnessed and made to 
turn the wheels of industry. 
It is a big freight train that 
carries important cargoes to 
St. Louis and via connecting 
lines to the great Southwest. 
Therefore, it is a very useful 
member of the Pennsylvania's 
family of freight trains. 

Every evening"TheComet" 
leaves the Atlantic Seaboaul 
with cargoes from many East- 
ern markets, and rolls toward 



the big city on the Mississippi. 
In its charge is important 
freight of every description, 
goods that must reach their 
destinations on time. And this 
train has acquired the habit of 
being regularly on schedule. 



Shippers: 

Are yOU giving the man who 
touted your freight the time and 
opportunity to effect the econ- 
omies, contribute to the new 
business strrtegy which in manv 
industries is considered the 
most important development 
since Mass Production? 

The Industrial Traffic 
Managers of many urgani:a- 
tions have been instrumental in 
the speeding up of turnover— 
in the reduction of inventories 
- — and in the opening up of new 
selling territories to «hich 
improved freight transporta- 
tion has given them access. 



Cutting Down Inventories— 
Building Profits 

Greatly increased efficiency in 
freight transportation has en- 
abled manufacturers, jobbers 
and retailers in the Western 
territory to cut down inven- 
tories and build up profits. 
And in the task of keeping 
Eastern shipments flowing 
steadily into the markets of 
the West "The Comet" and 
other dependable Pennsylvania 
freights are playing an im- 
portant part. 

In addition to handling the St. 
Louis traffic "The Comet"' hauls 
freight hound for Indianapolis 
and vicinity. Consignees in that 
territory, as well as in St. Louis, 
have found it a reliable carrier — 
one that maintains its schedule 
regularly and dependably month 
after month. 



Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other ruilrvud in America 



ENNSYLVANIA RaILROAD 




Winged Messengers 

avoid verbal misunderstandings 



BANKS have adopted Lamson Pneu- 
matic Message Carriers. 
Safely is the first, last and always pre- 
dominating requisite of a bank. And 
safety can only be had when convenience 
to record* \sill permit easy 
reference to them during the 
pressure of business. 

Th e t el) er* s La mson Tu be out- 
let is on the counter unseen bv 
the customer. It is but the work 
of a moment to mark a memo 
form and speed it with the check 
through a Larnson Tube to the 
ledger clerk. The report is back 
in a moment. There is a written 
record of the question and the 
answer, always instantly avail- 
able thereafter. 

Similarly other departments 



LAMSON Semes 
Public I'tflitiet 
Manufacturers 
Mail Order Houses 
Railroad Terminals 
Retail stores 
Inturance Companies 
Steel Mills 
Banks 

Genera] Office* 
Automobile Agencies 
Newtpapem and 

Publishers 
Wholesalers 
Investment Brokers 

Hospital* 
Hotels 



And W ill Serve You 

THE LAMSON COMPANY 

3000 James Street, Syracuse, New York 



are inter-connected but with larger 
Larnson Tubes. There is no hustle and 
bustle. Credit information, executive 
orders, memoranda and even dictaphone 
records are constantly transported. Notes. 

bonds and other securities remain 
in locked vaults until requisitions) 
arrive via Lamson Pneumatic 
Tubes. They are then delivered 
in locked Lamson Carriers . . . 
they are always protected. 

Lamson Pneumatic Tubes are 
used in every type of business 
that requires communication 
betw eon departments. They are 
to the written message what the 
telephone is to the spoken word. 

Let us send you our booklet 
telling what Winged Messengers 
will do for your business. 



^LAMSON 

PNEUMATIC TUBES 




Coordinate the Depart mental Interchange 
of Paper:, Files and Packets 



Organized Business 
in Action 

(Continui d jrom pay* 3S) 



"Let's take the Mississippi flood quo- 
ion as un example," I said, "and follow 
h rough. 

"A group of able business men, named 
o Mudy this question, headed by Prrxi- 
lent Piersou of the Chamber, visited the 
looded country. They went with open 
ninds. They had no preconvinced notions 
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m any real flood prevention p 
"These facts and these idea 
sent out to you mcmlKTs. The question 
nas not what docs this committee think, 
but what does American business think 
m the light of the facts these able business 
men have found and the ideas they ad- 
vance? 

"By a large vote you business men of 
the country told us here in Washington 
that you endorsed these ideas." 

"Yes, I remember that flood control 
referendum," said my friend. 

Presenting Business' Case 

AXH BEFORE I could get in another 
■CV word, my Jayhawker had l>eaten me 
to it and wanted to know: 

"When you found out what we thought 
al>out this flood business, what did von 
do?" 

"Laid it before the memlxjrs of the 
committees of Congress whose business it 
was to write flood legislation," 1 answer- 
ed. "And it w:is presented solely on its 
merits as your opinion — the opinion oi 
mean business — from 
a, and all its mauv 



representative 
Maine to Cali 
phases — from s 
"Understand 
tell Congress « 
gestion that C< 



no attempt to 
nor any sug- 
ouldn't get and 



fully weigh other opinions and views. 
Claiming the right of American business 
to present its views on such questions, the 
Chamlier recognizes the right of other 
elements in the community to be heard. 
In this as in every activity the ChamlierV 
yardstick is — 'if it isn't for the country's 
good it isn't for the good of business.' 

"There was no lobbying. No 'back- 
fairs' influence. Your views were pre- 
sented fairly and openly. The opinion 
of American business upon such a ques- 
tion is its own — and a sufficient — make- 
weight." 

"How'd it all come out ?" was the next 
>;iii-stion. For Kansas is dose to Mis.-t.ciri 
iii'l Kansans, too, like to l>e shown. 

Well, the legislation passed by Con- 
gress and signed by the President of the 
United States is in entire harmony with 
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i ho views of business aa the ( 'lumber, act- 
ing under its instructions, voioed (hem. 

"Furthermore, the Chamber success- 
fully undertook to obtain :in emergency 
credit for the restoration of the agrieul- 
i .ire and business of the flood-swept coim- 
iry. As ;i result an emergency credit of 
H ,7.">0,000 was subscribed and made avait- 
ftble." 

That's batting around a thousand, SO 
far,' 1 cheered my friend, "but hmv'd we 
! ually eolneoul i r tax proposition. 1 

remembe* there was a tot of newspaper 
i ilk — and fome of it; not so good — about 
that." 

"Clad yon asked that," I said. 

'■The lull as passed went part way with 
you in cutting the corporation tax; most 
of the way in abating the excise or 'mris- 
.inee taxes' and rejected outright the idea 
■ > rutting out, the estate and inheritance 
taxes. 

"In this the procedure was just as it 
was in the case of flood control. You 
members were asked what you wanted us 
to stand for, anil when you'd told us, we 
-tood pat. Incidentally, there were some 
ether organizations that came out early 
and strong for tax reduction that took to 
the tall timber in face of the opposition 
thai was raised, but that's all ancient his- 
tory, now." 

"Then there was opposition," said my 
friend, quick as are all true Kansans to 
sense a row. 

"Plenty of it," said I. "You see the 
position of the Chamber was not entirely 
in harmony with the position of the Gov- 
ernment. Just a difference in figures, but 
there was considerable reconciling to be 
done. 

"President Piersnn, Judge Parker and 

lly portion of the staff camped on 

thai job day and night and Sundays. 
Much was accomplished, but not all the 
differences were reconciled. Still, when it 
vna all over, ihe Chamber had the satis- 
faction of knowing it. had done a mighty 
•rood job in getting the country's business 
point of view on taxation before the Gov- 
ernment in unmistakable form. If the 
Government was unable to agree with 
i his point ol view, well that i- anoilirr 
story. In any event, we'll know later on 
i\ho was right and who wrong." 

Merchant Marine Situation 

"\ r 0U said something about ships, a bit 
* ago," said my friend, holding me 
-trictly to the accounting. "How'd that 
pan out?" 

"From the viewpoint of what our bosses 
— you members — told us to stand for; 
about sixty-forty, I should say. Sixty 
your way, forty the other. The legisla- 
tion as passed isn't all that the friends of 
a privately owned and operated American 
!lag shipping establishment could desire, 
out if put a stop for the time anyway, to 
the drive for continued government own- 
ership and operation. It recognizes the 

principle of private contract shipping 
services, it liberalizes overseas mail con- 
tracts and offers greater inducements for 
private ship building and operation. It. 
is undoubtedly a slop toward getting 
Uncle Sam out of business as a merchant 
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LOOKING OVER vs. OVERLOOKING 

IT is the broad conception of industrial re- 
sponsibility that overlooks no small detail 
of manufacture. 

Is a ten-thousandth of an inch in the thick- 
ness of a mica condenser sheet important? Does 
a time-interval of a thousandth of a second mat- 
ter? A thousandth of an ampere of electric current? 

That Western Electric thinks so is manifested 
in its rigid inspections. Defects are detected at 
the source. Waste is confined to the stage of 
manufacture in which the defect occurs; and its 
cause soon discovered and removed. 

Not only that. The principal user of Western 
Electric telephone apparatus— the Bell system- 
is safeguarded against cumulative operating diffi- 
culties. With the ever-growing complexity of the 
nation's telephoning machinery, the tendency of 
mechanical errors to multiply must be compensated 
for by greater accuracy in manufacture— and, in 
terms of inspection, by ever-increasing vigilance. 

Western Electric 
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shipper, :m experiment in which his suc- 
cess, to say I lit- least, hasn't liven anything 

to cheer over." 

"I'm interested, personally," said my 
querist, "in how the postal rates rainc out. 
Ill our business we used thr mailt* a lot 
in direct mail .snlnit.ii ion but the rates 
that were ordered 111 a few years ago were 
simply aw Mil. Yon know lho.se costs have 
to lie ('mured down to fractions of cents." 

"Carrying out your instruction," my 
friend was informed, "your Chamlier 
made .1 showing ol '.'"ir \ie\<s ■ >i i l!t:it 
question, too. '1 he lull cn.n - 1 >•. I 
with your tiewa, practically speaking, 

entirely The new rater on the whole, are 
calculated to increase postal revenues by 
bringing hack intn 1 he m.iil- that t » i~im-~> 
^ hu h (he old rates drove out, l>y making 
it jmssilile for you to use the mails at 11 
reduced rost to yon." 

"That's line," said the Kansan, "that's 
what I call real teamwork lictwcen law 
makers and those who have to use the 
e.n eminent '- mail scr\ices, a l;iii»1 liity- 
fiity proprisition." 

"Care for some more'''' I asked. 

"Sure," ursjed my friend, " this is inter- 
esting." 

liy no means all of the Chainher's 
activities take il lietore the law-makers," 
lie was informed. "There's its work 
among trade orgam/.ations to help set up 
standards of practice that will enable 
business to win complete public confi- 
dence by deserving it — real self-govern- 
ment of business. 

Better Trade Practices 

\ T 0V instructed the Chamber to ttn- 
derlake this work, and wi-e]y, ln - 
eauso it's as sure as sunrise that if business 
doesn't do its own regulating, the govern- 
ment will, and there's no telling where 
government will stop. During the past 
year (he Chamber has anted and coun- 
selled many trade groups, helping them 
to arrange ciilitorem es with the Federal 

Tt ide Commission tow ird what's called 
tiade practice conferences. These enable 
111 industry to wipe nut its 1 |ue- 1 inn-.l i|<- 
and bad trade uses and practices by 
agreement. That mu.-t be even more 
widely practiced if business is to do this 
task and do it thoroughly and disarm the 
muck-raker and bu.-iuc>s baiter. 

"Then, all through the year the Cham- 
ber's service departments gave valuable 
assistance to Chamber members, by keep- 
ing them informed as to current business 
thought and opinion in every phase of 
industrial I commercial life and activ- 
ity — domestic and foreign distribution, 
insurance, finance, manufacturing, trans- 
portation and communication, natural 
resource production and conservation, 
civic relations and agriculture. 

"The value of ilns service has been 

brought into high relief chirms the pad 

year Willi the business scenario changing 
almost from day to lay with breath-tak- 
ing rapidity Amid suc h changes a na- 
tional clearing house of business though! 
and opinion is of inest unable value, and 
its use by our members, last year, has 
proved this beyond (juestion. 
''The year saw the largest, percentage 



gam m Chamber membership in its his- 
tory It ■ 1 messed, also, an increasing 
public understanding ol the ChamU'r a- 
the forum in which the nations business 
declares its opinion, and a most gratifying 

appreciation on the part of the memlww 
that they are the all-important factor 111 

the Chamlier. 

The conference in West Iladeti, Indi- 
ana, last Otolier, Ix-twcen the National 
Councillors of the Chamlier and its olli- 
cer», hoard, committeemen and staff 
brought almlit a clearer idea of the ( 'ham- 
ber's function and a closer and more re- 
sponsive contact between the Chamlier 
and its members. The N itional Council- 
lor, as the representative of the metiibi r 
organization in the national organization 
is, in a very real sense, a key man. This 
past year has seen a gratifying activity on 
the part of these key men. This has been 
shown m increased referenda voting. The 
voting on the two referenda last year was 
the largest in ( 'hamber history. 

Geographic Representation 

" \ \ /Il >KI.Y representative, both ol 

* * 'he at 'IV Oa - and t||.. geograpliv ol 

American business.' That i> often s.ud to 
describe the National Chamber. To em- 
phasize this geographic representation 
last year's western divisional cotiierem ■ 
of the National Chamber was held in 
Hawaii. The meeting measurably pro- 
moted a feeling of real unity lietwecn nut 
1'aeitic territories and the mainland — a 
fel ling of mutual interest. 

"Then came May, 1928, and the wind 
11]) of the year's activities. Again the 
delegate representatives of the members 
came to Washington. 

"Teamwork was the keynote. The re- 
tiring Chairman of the Hoard, Judge 
Ejdwm 15. l'arker, pictured it as a team- 
work that, to win real prosperity for 
America ami American business, must 
assert the nitegrirv ot business. T>r. Al- 
berto Pirelli, of Italy, President of the 
International Chamlier of Commerce 
itucrpreled it as a teamwork of nations 
for international amity and prosperity 

"The delegates mapped out a new pro- 
gram for the Chamber — a program oi n il 
teamwork for real pros|>erity. 

There was en'hnsiastic approval of 
the year's work in supporting policies 

respecting legislation, ingiving service and 
in supplying information, and there was 
general regret when it became known that 
the Chamber's President, Mr. Lewi- K. 
Piersoii of New York, because of the 111- 
cteasing pressure of personal business af- 
fairs and in spite of the earnest insistence 
of the lUrei lor-, had dei lined re-election 
(or another term With Mr. Pierson seli- 
elitiiinated, the ( 'hamber, as has been its 
custom since its foundation, looked about 
for a man — -an able adniinist'ator. No 
thought was or ever has been given to the 
geograpliv of that man, or to his personal 
business affairs. 

"While Mr. Piersnti's decision was ac- 
cepted with regret, there was equal grati- 
fication that Mr. William Hutterworth, 
long a faithful, enthusiastic and effective 
worker in the interests of American busi- 
nesswould take mi thedut v amlcarrvon." 
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tire COST 




Plan 



and ive'll let SlLVERTOWNS 

do their own selling 



pAN SlLVERTOWNS give you a 
^ lower cost per mile? Can the 
Goodrich Water Cure process of man- 
ufacture cut down your repair costs? 
Can the number of roadside tire 
changes be reduced? 

We leave these answers, and many 
more, to the simple record plan shown 
here. These cards will be supplied 
on request. Put a pair of Silvertowns 
on each bus or truck in your fleet. 
Keep records like this for all your 
tires — and the facts, the savings you 
discover, will sell you Goodrich 
Heavy Duty Silvertowns! 

Goodrich construction makes this 
statement possible. Excra rubber be- 
tween outer plies of the tire provides 
extra cushion — puts "rubber fingers" 
in the tire where the danger of sep- 
aration is greatest. The Goodrich 
Water Cure toughens the whole tire 
uniformly — sends Curing heat to the 



deepest layers, changing soft gum 
into stout rubber. 

Leading fleet operators have found 



out the facts which the Goodrich 
Tire Cost Plan will prove to you. 
Ask any Goodrich dealer who 
handles Goodrich Heavy Duty 
Silvertowns to supply you with 
copies, or send the coupon direct 
to Akron. 

The B. F.Goodrich Rubber Company 

Lstattlhbvtl 1870 Akron, Ohio 

Pacinc-Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Los Anpeles, California • In iuntiil.i: 
Canadian ■ Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Kitciicnvc. Ontario 




Goodrich 

HEAVY DUTY 

Silvertowns 



BUS & TRUCK TIRE DfPT.. 

B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO.. Akrun. Ohio 

I'm interested in lower tire cost*. I*ic,i\c sen*] your Tire Con 

I 'J -m (ej Goodrich dealer mined below. 

Name- — — — — — . *. , , . 



Firm Name 

Street — 

Ciry 

Numk-r of car* in fleet ■ 
Name of Goodrich Dealer 



When frrifintj to TS, F, Gin-tHum lii ftnc.i fit. plain n> nr \>tt„>u | flu- m ■ 
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MAKE MONEY 

in Europe 



Summer 



< ohm to I lie I « i|»ai- Trade rail', Viii;ii«-t 

Last Spring, 1770 American buyers attended Europe's 
largest trade exposition at Leipzig. They Jouud new 
ideas, and new iMisiiiess-biuldiug mcrcliaudise. The\ 
made money. Tlie> made friends. The\ Inula good lime. 

More of them are coming for the Fall showing, from 
\ui_*u>t 26th to September l>t. They will find u greater 
li-I of profituhle purchases than ever before. They will see 
(he wares of over 10,000 exhibitors from 21 countries. 

Plan now to come. Let us help you make your trip 
abroad more profitable and pleasurable. Let us tell you 
about special Inn el rales, air transportation, free visa, 
and special accommodations. Write us right away. 
Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 1 1 West 42nd St., New York. 
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Buttcrworth-Crusadcr 
for Cooperation 

(Continued Jroni jnti)r ,18) 

simply shirking hi* responsibility and np 
portunitv. To me there are two kinds 
01 men who arc worse I linn useless in 
.1 community. One is tin- kind *>t fellow 
who holds back from any civii: moveim nl 
and let, somebody cl-e do t he hard work 
from which ho will reap the benefit, and 
the oilier kind is the fellow who always 
want!? to know frrst what he ran get out 
of it. I be&evE ia the <loctrine that a man 
gets out of life just iboot what he is will- 
ing to put into it, and the more libera] In- 
is the bigger are his returns." 

Gives Time and Courtis) 

Mil. I'd TTLKUUHTili.lid not .-avail 
-' of this in one uninterrupted flow oj 
talk. A dozen nne- men ironi all pait- 
of the country came up to shake hand- 
with him and to ask his opinion on some 
matter of deep concern to them or to 
the industries they represented. There 
seemed to he a general impression among 
the detcgatei to the meeting that there 
was liM'iul eoun-i I in ili.it <|uiet-spoken 
man. He had a way of instantly and 
fully giving them his time and his coiir- 
lesy, and then turning back, in his calm, 
unhurried way without break or jar, to 
i In- general llieme of his talk with me. 

Subsequently 1 had other pleasant op- 
port unities nl ehatiini! with him- — about 
agriculture, in which he is, naturally, 
deeply inlcresli-il ; nboul bis friendship 
and admiral ion for Frank 0. Lowden of 
Illinois and lor sVi i i-tary lbn>\ er. Mr 
I.owden he has known mt imately formally 
years out in the field of their Illinois ac- 
tivities, and in more recent years he hu 
had oppoi I unit a-- -id tin i-ure .Mr. Hi it ivt i 
W hen tin Secretary of Commerce went 
down to the Mi---i--ippi Hooded lands to 
appraise the devastation and to estimate 
the needs of the people, Mr. Uuttervvorth 
was one of the party. 

Among others for whom be expressed 
definite admiration during the gewgiom 
of the Chamber were Judge Edwin B. 
l'arker, whose address on "Teamwork 
for Prosperity," with its turning denuncia- 
tion of pirates in business so stirred ill ■ 
Chamber and the country; and Hoy John- 
son, "Master Farmer," ot I " i-selton.X. D, 
"1 feel like directing special attention 
to Johnson's talk on making agriculture 
prosperous," said Mr. Buiterworth, as wr 
walked through Lafayette Park, aeros- 
from the While House, one afternoon. 
"'There was a sane and mealy survey of 
Teal conditions among the farmers. 

Perhaps the most coin cut rated impre-- 
sion this wriier obtained about Mr. But- 
terworih had to do with his palpable de- 
testation of pettiness and meanness, and 
his resoluteness for economic solidarity — 
all for one ami one for all. One thing 
■OnOI to stand out — that a thinker and a 
tighter is now at the head of our greatest 
organization of business men. There b 
something of the spirit of a crusader be- 
hind tho-e deep-set blue eyes. 



NATION »S BUSINE S 8 for .1 ui,,. I m 

The Map of the Na- 
tion's Business 

{Coidintu tl jrom poye 23) 

the crop outlook a1 the end of May shows 
a probable, winter wheat itu]i of 
1100,0111) bushels against an estimate of 
I m,. 1 100,001) bushels at the end of April 
taxi a harvest la.-t year of 552,000,000 
bushels. Spring wheat has not had 
enough moisture in the Northwest, but 
the promise is for 252,000,000 bushels 
as against 319,000,000 harvested last 
year, a total of winter and spring wheat 
being here seen of "ti."),l 100,000 bushels 
auamsT S71, 000.000 bushels harvested in 
1027, a deerea.-e of 10(i, 000,000 bushels. 

These estimates are, of course, still 
largely tentative, but Kansas promises 
107,0110,0011 bushels as against 111,000,000 
bushels last year, this going far to offset 
the loss from last year of probably 00,- 
000,000 bushels in Ohio, Indiana and Illi- 
nois. 



Groceries in Packages 



DEMAND for package goods and 
labeled foods has lifted the face 
of theold-timegroeery. The thick 
hi if- of barrels, baskets.and boxes of foods 
that once invited the customer to make 
free with their contents are going or gone 
More and more goods are sold in contain- 
ers. To Carl W. Desman, editor of the 
Progressive Grocer, the modern grocery 
"looks more like a shoe ston ." A model 
which he exhibits has only two counters 
and a few shelves for package goods. 

Because the public is becoming more 
discriminating in buying foods, he sees 
the grocery business made more attrac- 
tive. By his measure, the national food 
budget has increased from fourteen to 
twenty-two billions of dollars in the last, 
ten years. And independent grocers have 
increased 52 per cent in the same period, 
despite the growth of chain stores— a 
gain he emphasizes with saying that it 
has been made in cities where the aver- 
age population increase has l>een only 4S 
per cent. After counting stores and noses, 
he reports one grocery for every 319 
people. 

These grocers are pushing the Amer- 
ican table to higher and higher levels of 
luxurious eating. Who remembers when 
an orange was a bribe for good behavior' 1 
Or those good old clays when an orange 
was a Christinas gif: ? Not only oranges, 
but expensive packaged dates from As- 
syria, caviar from Russia, extra fine sar- 
dines from Norway find their way as 
readily to the tables of laborers, fanners, 
shoe clerks and cigar salesmen as to the 
tables of industrial magnates and epi- 
cures. 

It is all well enough for the doctor and 
the dietician to tell the world what to 
eat. But after all, it is the grocer who 
always makes good with the good pro- 
vider. — R. C. VV. 




The Dad, Son & Daughter 
Departments 

tell the Purchasing Agent their wants 



SON gives gratuitous advice on 
Sister's hats. Sister has her 
none too private opinion of Son's 
neckties. While Dad's ideas range 
from totkt'Sonps to stuffing turkeys. 

Mother, as family purchasing 
agent, listens gravely to all opin- 
ions. For it is from these dis- 
cussions that she learns the likes 
and dislikes, the wants and desires 
of her family. And to be honored 
by a place on her shopping list, a 
product must earn a majority of 
the family's roles. 

That is why leading advertisers now 
try to reach every member of the 
family. In pursuit of that doctrine 
many advertisers and independent or- 
ganizations have recently made in- 
vestigations to learn what publications 
lead in all-family appeal. In every 
investigation of which we have record 
these facts were disclosed. 

AMONG women. The American 
** Magazine is second or third 
choice (in spite of strictly women's 
magazines). Among men The Amer- 
ican Magazine is first or second choice 
(in spite of strictly men's magazines). 



Among young people The American 
Magazine is first or second choice (in 
spite of strictly youthful magazines). 

Could proof be stronger that The 
American Magazine is overwhelmingly 
first with all the family? Or could 
proof be stronger of the economy of 
using The American Magazine with 
its family circulation of 2,500,000? 

Do you reach the "Two or More" 

0/952 families questioned, Si% stated 
thai tun or wore members influenced 
the purchase of furniture. 67% stated 
that two or more members influenced 
the purchase of hosiery. 87% stated 
that tieo or more members influenced 
the purchase of ginger ale. 

Obviously, then, the successful adver- 
tiser must reach two or more members 
of the family. And it is equally obvious 
that economy lies in using those publi- 
cations w hich are read by tieo or more 
members. By every test, The Amer- 
ican is the most effective of all maga- 
zines in that respect. Investigations 
conducted recently by 5 leading uni- 
versities prove The American Maga- 
zine avcruhtlminiihi first in itscombined 
readintj bij all the fain ily. 



The Crowell Publishing Company, New York City 
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Where Work is Dome A- wheel 

Business cars are a tried tool in railroading 



"71" i i I 
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UCIUSJUM1 >( 'O- 
Ll'.MKLl.A was 
noi an clhcicney cx- 
F|kti , 1 1 ut lie ob- 
terra! t<> gixid purpose that 
"where the eye of ilie mas- 
li r has been mo-t continu- 
ally, there the fruit will 
ripen profusely." Perhaps 
he wa; thinking thai Rom- 
an melons were cut only 
u lu re there had l«een wiper- 
M-iuii ainl inspection of the 
growing;. Certainly his 
judgment has present point 
in the management of great 
railway properties, for the 
president who would successfully direct so 

complicated all enterprise must "heal I »«•- 
ynnd the range of sound'' and "gee beyond 
the range of sight." 

This required eiilargctticnt of official 
[Mention to company matters has \>ecn 

lllL'etUoll-lv and ettei tlvelv -at|>lici| Willi 

■ 1 " i - mess ears" — mobile workshops de- 
Qgaed to provide a first-hand knowleilge 
ill emiditioiis on the hue and throughout 
ilie tnl'iilary pa.-.-enger and freight ter- 

ritory. 

The earliest of these business cars were 
not specifically designed for oilm- u-e 
In fact, they differed <inly slightly from 
the day coaches of their time Experi- 
ence has developed a more useful ar- 

r.mL'einelit ill -pai r and ei|llijitnel)t. 

Designs vary considerably, yet they are 
in -iili-tantial agreement m tin inclusion 
of an observation room at the rear for 
viewing the (rack and roadbed; ■ kitchen 
and a dining room at the front; and 
deeping accommodations, and an ofhre 
compartment between the end rootti 
Kxtra sleeping accommodations for 
emergency use are provided in the ob- 
.-ervation and dining spaces. 

A measure of the use of these ears is 




Mail is received and handled cn route, and officers and 
secretaries work early and late in getting off reports of 
inspections and conferences 



available in the record- of the Southern 
Pacific Thoy show that superintend- 
ents arc out on the lute from 15 to 20 
days a month, and that assistant general 
managers arc on the road nearly as much. 
Throughout the inspection tours olliee 
routine goes on as usual. When general 
officers are on tour mail is received daily 
from t|„. home olfiee. and as letters and 
tclirtani- an- likely to arrive at all hours, 
the working days not infrequently extend 
from 7 in the morning until late at night. 
President Slump's working day licmus 
ii-ually at 8 and extends to midnight on 
occasion It is the experience of secre- 
taries a l tadicd to l.u-iiie-s car- lli.il n.irk 
on i lie mad is more strenuous than m the 
home olliee. 

In Touch with Organization 

I) I T n is m ^t\ ing executive.- the means 
in keep m con-lauf touch with their 



keep 

organizations that husiiu ss cars contrihute 
their mosi valuable aervifo A railroad 
with "iOihi mile- of line may do business 
with .'inn communities scattered in miles 
apart over the cut ire route I hvi.-ton and 
local otlicers are familiar with conditions 
in their immediate vicinity, of course, 



hut to rail them into the 
central offices for frcfjiietit 
conferences would impale 
the operation of the road 
and defeat the purpose of 
their presence. And it is 
jn-t a.- el) .ir that 'In- ordi- 
nary .nconiiiioilatioii- oi 
travel would not suffice for 
the irreeular schedule of 
cunlcrenccs and in-pei 'ioi 
along the route. liusmes- 
i-ars have solved the prob- 
lun 

To a railway officer 
charged with the responsi- 
bility of supervising opera- 
tions over an cxtcn-i\c tetritory an olfici 
on wheels is a continual necessity. 

lake most tools of luisiness, the office 
car is matter-of-fact in appearance. It 
i- Imilt primarily for utility. Its tin oil: 
arc selected lor their wearing qualities, 
llesks, typewriter -lands, correspondence 
till -, stationery cabinets, and engine* rine 
appurtenances reveal at once the worka- 
day character of these cars. 

When plainness is so apparent, the 
le-riinonv nl 1'iillinaii pori<-r.- in ihat 
lialf might seem superfluous. Yet the 
very c\|ritiic-- of iheir iudnmeiit argm - 
its admissibility. This verdict was ren- 
dered when President Rttdtl <>r the < "ireat 
Northern was i raveling in his car front 
Buffalo to Detroit, a route frequently 
covered hy Henry Ford's car. 

The curious porters, one dv one, found 

opportunity to visit Mr. Budd's car. 

When they got together to compare 
notes, their opinions were brought to an 
effective focus by one of the u'loup. 
"Huh," he said, "dat man ain't got no 

i all at all. Vol! could li»e hisii in Mlstall 
Fohd's call. No mahogany, no licds, no 
si vie- Mi>tah Fohd's suah is de real 
.ah ■-!{. C. W. 
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Practicality is the keynote of design. Space is sparingly used for sleeping accommodations, and 
for the facilities necessary' to the preparation and service of meals. The layout reveals the primary 
concern to provide a mobile office for company executives. All the equipment relates directlv to 
the vital business of inspecting the company's property, the determination of local viewpoints 
through conferences, and the consideration of operating practices and problems 
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he I new ELGIN 

^leqionnaire^ 





Model 303. Ca.rd by Elpin in rhr.imiurii [lUtr-d ruirltcl. Will mil 
tiirnudi or iti-i-nlnr. 1 1 n ndtomrl y cn|iT,ivi-d. With r.lt.rd fipur**tl 

din], J1N.U0. Luminous hoiid. anil dul di.il J20.l)u. 

Villi liiumiuim dial arid hjudi 1-1- Till 




Minlrl 3112, Ciunl liv Kl»in in i'liriimium ptju'd im-krl. llund- 
Bumrlv riigrarcd. Extra nf«w crynlal. W itb liiminnus dial pml 
haiidO2i.j0. Willi lumiuoiiri hand, tind did dial . . . $20.00. 
Willi mind I. hi. .1 dial 119.110 




Mudrl 301. Wlmr or grrrll : • ,.l i,i:..l i-uec ibat rarriri lilt! 
KUftrmlaC nl lin- M. in .Nalinnal Wnlcb Omipam. With rui.tr.il 
liuiiii il rh.il. $ '' mi. \\ ,i|i lutiiimiM'- ], ,n,l, ami tliil dial, J2ti.l>0, 
lAnh Inmimiu^ ili.il and lialidn 127. ill 




Mtnlrl Win!.- ur iirrc-li £old-tillrd uir lliul rami-, fill] frrnir- 
,1.1', nl il>.- rlir.ni Naimnnl Wntrh i'l.infi.itii Willi liiminnua 
dial and haniln. 127. SO. Willi luminal!, hand- and did dial, 116.00, 
With rui.id ligured dial 123.00 



Till; LEGIONNAIRE volunteers . . . for 
active service. 
Ready to do 36 holes of golf with you and 
never miss a tick. Ready to take the s-hock 
of a muskie's strike . , . and like it. Tiu[ so 
smart and modern in design il correctly < ■nm- 
panions your white starched cuff when 
you're in dinner clothes. 

Hardly larger than a i]uarter, this new 
Elgin. AH the hulk stripped away. Slender, 
compart, sinewy as a fa>t roadster ur a 
fighting [ilain'. 

And like a four-piece golf suit, it doubles 
admirabh in business and spirts. In camp 
dreonferrnrr. il rawing room or trout stream. 
yovet LEGIONNAIRE blends with its back- 
•Touiid like liie "cnllcman's waleh that it is. 



RAISED numerals Mash the time cleanly and 
clearly. . .in darkness, too, if ynu wish the 
luminous dial. And if you do forget to wind 
it you'll slill make your train . . . il runs 
40 to 12 hours. Four models to choose 
from at to ,s27.50. ELGIN efficiency and 
creat volume of business have brought these 



remarkable price.-. 



(PnWji thghtfy fiifiln-r in * nun da \ 



, Avrr.*cr pntfliirttOTl of \>«r England 
\ ' ' i . r in A i I ■ ■ ■ ■> nwr 4-yr. 

' Average pnnlticttttu i>( » or k rr ■% in J 
Kiciinmint in<Iu*trir« — irun, toper tnJ 

Whom, 
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Water in the James River Basin 

- Fresh - Pure 



is 



- Deep 



Where else can you find a combination of 
navigable water — fresh svaler and water thai 
is chemically pure? 

Your products, if mafic in Richmond's indus- 
trial area, can go down to the sea in ships. 

The water of the James River which floats 
1 hf ->- -hip- :- hi si: .aui i ln mti utl\ pwr 

Winter and summer without interruption 
shipping flourishes on the most historic 
stream in America. 

The average year-round temperature in Rich- 
mond is 5S.3 degrees An ideal climate for 
industrial activity as well as for water trans- 
portation. No ice. No severe storms. 

Two new industries which will use the James 
River for did ribution and for the manufac- 
ture of their products now are building in 
thi- basm Their plants will be valued at 
more than $100,000,000. 



Some of the nationally- 
known industries now 
in the James River 

Basin: 

American Locomotive Co. 
The Tredcsar Co. 
l.iccfii & Myers Tohacco Co. 
I.arus & Brother Co. Inc. 
American Tobacco Co. Inc. 
P. Lorillard Company 
The C. F. Sailer Company 
Valentine'* Meat Juice Co. 
Maxwell Home Coffee 
Pin Money Pickles 
Albemarle Taper Mt<i. Co. 
Inc. 

Standard Paper M(r. Co. 
Virainia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp. 

John-nn Publishing Co. 



By coming they have used forc-icht. Traffic 
in northern industrial aieas is becoming more 
and more congested. The terminal and dray- 
age costs in the North usually amount to 
more than the full line haul rate from Rich- 
mond. Here there are no transportation wur- 
ries. Here the manufacturer is overnight 
from the population centers of the North 
and the richest industrial parts of the South. 

Here are abundant, reliable labor; low living 
costs: favorable freight rates: low taxes on 
buildings, capilal and machinery: and a kind- 
ly community wiih an inspiriting atmosphere 
of permanence. 

This is merely the preface — write, if inUr- 
isleil for the whole story We will hold 
your correspondence in strict confidence. 

Industrial Department 

Richmond Chamber of Commerce, 
Hox 100. Richmond, V«. 



RICHMOND 



VIRGINIA 



As far South as you nrrij ci»mc 
for labor and Southern Distribution; as far South as you can come for quick transportation North by rail and water. 




Blue waters of the Chesapeake breaking on the clean white 
sands of Buckroc Beach. . . Gloucester with its armada 
of oyster longer s, crabbers and fishing craft where Rich- 
niondcrs have established a summer colony. Tappahan- 
nock, I'rbanna and Irvitigton overlooking the broad Rap- 
pahannock, all within one to three hours of Richmond 
by motor. 

Write for a frc copy of "Joys of Living in Richmond." 



Y.l T 1 0 N 'S 11 U & I X E 8 S /< n 

The Chain Store 
Question 

(Contimifd from pntp- 54) 
if we are forced to cease opemtiaus. I tun 
across the street from u large chain store, 
and I h;ive women eome in our store to 
have checks cashed, because they will mil 
lake checks at the big chain stores, They 
want cash and they get it, and tint her. thai 
cash is sent out of our city wiilini 'J(i horns. 
Our banks lose money on eirry chain -ion 
account. Why? Simply because i hi y lun c 
no bank balance like other reia-.li i>. la 
Iowa the balance is not so large, but we do 
have a little all the time, We must leave it 
here, we have no place to send it, only when 
we buy merchandise. 

FRANK L. MARTIN, whose store is in 
Utune, Missouri, tells us: 
It is my opinion that in a few years unless 
Congress doe* something about it. luwii- 
froru 1,500 to 3.000 population will have 
only three stores in them. The Great At- 
lantic and Pacific Grocery system, the Pen- 
ney stores and Montgomery Ward will have 
the business and then the schools and the 
churches will suffer from them. 

I was visiting my brother doctor in Te\a- 
aud they hail a ,"> ami '(I cent store the.'e 
and they informed me that they bought u 
draft each day for the receipts and mailed 
them to headquarters. While there J. C. 
Penney store was getting ready to open. 
That is the way it is everywhere. 

A LETTER from H. L. Snyder, of the 
H. L. Snyder Company of Dormant, 
Pennsylvania, says: 

I was very much interested in extracts 
written by "Chain Store Men" and having 
had 27 years in grocery business with the 
past ten years in competition with chain 
-lores, I would like very much to see the 
other side taken up by business men who 
are qualified to write on subjects. 

This, we hope to do and meanwhile Mr 
Snyder's letterhead suggests a question. 
What constitutes a chain, for he himself 
lias two stores. He has evidently seen 
i butt there are advantages in increasing his 
buying power anil sharing his distribution 
expenses. 

TV/TR. C. H. FORREST of The Big De- 

*>*rl pnrtment Store, Frankfort, li dttffia, 
makes this plea : 

Now don't take the chain store execu- 
tive's word for what they say, just go out 
and do u little shopping for yourself, pro- 
v iding they will allow you to do it. 

CHAMBERS of Commerce are acutely 
interested in the chain question. The 
Secretary of the Rome. Georgia, Chamber 
of Commerce, has this to say: 

I have been interested in the articles sub- 
mitted by managers of chain store- in re- 
gard to their relation to the local commu- 
nity. 

I want to stale that I hclicve that these 
organizations have been more in sympathy 
with us than the average city in which they 
ii- located, they have all maintained mem- 
bership with us and have given us some 
support, but have been disappointed in that 
they bind their managers to their jobs so 
closely they are nut, permitted to lake the 
interest in civic affairs that they (the mau- 
Agets) would like. 
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How Do You Buy 
Automobile Insurance 



SERVICE is essential to 
good automobile insur- 
ance ... it is an intangible 
factor, but when 96% of our 
policyholders renew each 
year, we know the American 
Mutual is giving very unusual 
service. 

For instance, the American 
Mutual helps policyholders 
to prevent accidents . . . our 
engineers studied thousands 
of cases from which they de- 
veloped systems of safety for 
truck operation. 
We shall be glad to send you 
"The Man at the Wheel". . . 
a booklet containing the 
principles of safe driving 
which should help you and 
your driver . . . just fill out 
the coupon below. 



Workmen's 
Compensation 




Automobile 
Insurance 



American 
mutual 






Send this coupon for "The Man ar the Wheel" 

To American Mutual Liability Insurance Co, 
142 Berkeley Street, Buxton 

Please send me your illustrated booklet "The Man at the Wheel". 



Make of car_ 



Year_ 



Model 



My Insurance Expires 

Name 

Address 



When writinj to Amkricis MtutMl- Lt.uiiLiir iKswt.ixric Cuwpixt plttue Mention Xatmn'M Buttnctt 



Do you sell 
on the Partial 



Payment PI a 

J Anil 





The ftemtnuton Acccvnlintj 
Machine is par I ic ulatly 
suited to posting installment 
accounts ot certain hinds 
because this ant machinr 
u-ill do both typing and fig- 
ure work Additions and 
subtractions ate automatic 
in any desired positions tin 
the ledger page 



IF you do, call a Remington Kami Man ami compare 
your present collection plan w if It thai ol companies 
equipped v\itl» Remington Rand S\stems. ()ryani:a- 

tions s t ]|iu.^ nafinnalb * ollei t from .» null ion at i i - 

mouthlv, aiul hundreds til others ol all si:es collect 
rejjularlv anil economically with the assistance i>l 
Remington Katul methods ami equipment. 
This combination ol leaders of the office equipment 
industry is able to present to companies selling on 
the partial pavment plan main methods ol making 
i ollcctions at the minimum ol expense and risk. 
Your business mas be best served hv Kardex Visible 
Systems which signal due dales and warn against had 
Credit risks — or by Dalton and Remington machines 
w hich make bookkeeping more rapid and 
accurate — or bv Powers machines 
f , which sort and analyse me- 



Baket Vawtet-Kalamaloa loose 
leal systems and equipment ait 



teat torms are also available jtn 
installment accounting. 




ington 



EMINCTON • KAKD EX * SAFE-CABINET - DALTON • POWERS 






chanically the data of thousands of cards — or by 
Baker Vawter-Kalamazoo loose leaf methods. 

Because Remington Rand has so varied a line to offer 
there is no need for selling pressure on any one type of 
equipment. Your individual needisconsideredandthe 
sy stem a d v i s ed i s a n tffcw £e a n s w e r t o t hat need. Apian 
that will solve your problem most profitably — that isthe 
plan that the Remington Rand Man will recommend. 

Twenty-seven factories, six research laboratories, and 
4,000 specialists have combined their facilities to 
make machines and systems, plans and methods for 
business men everywhere. 

Let us prove the extent of these facilities today. Write 
or phone the local Remington Rand office for a rep- 
resentative. Remington Rand Business Service Inc., 
Remington Rand Building, Buffalo, New York. 



The Library Bureau Sleel 
Ledger Desk speeds the 
handling of installment ac- 
counts. As many as 6 .0110 
ledger records can be main- 
tained in a single unit, alt 
uiilhin reach of one clerk. 



Safe -Cabinets pro vide mea- 
sured protection against fire 
Jor your installm ent records . 
Safe-Co binet protectiondef- 
imtelu assures you thai col- 
lections can be made after 
the fire as welt as before. 




Rand 




Kardex Visible Record Equip- 
ment makes possible instant 
reference to installment account 
records. Visible signals disclose 
the important information at 
a glance. ;V.» account can be 
delinquent and escape notice if 
Kardex is used, and more post- 
ing can be done with less cleri- 
cal expense. 




BUSINESS 
SERVICE INC 



KALAMAZOO • BAKEK'VA W.T E R • LI N E-A-TI M E • LIBRARY BUREAU 



Bl^inchh Stwvicr Tnt.. pfraur mention Vtfffa 



V.| T I OS'S BCS 




Business Alone Can Equalize the 
Tax Burden 



rar. or nrn ytmr 1. prr 
J burora win *r 
r.Srr ad local 



(CWw rrf frmm pose 35) 13 ^3 prr cent 

•able r»**y to nnH the foreaga dcbC I «■«, • * T 

hrfaeve upihxse of this kuvi 1 brimrr »dd ■ « 

that the s.W-.nt:vf leaders are fan- taxatnnt, « a* a k*»vy burden indeed 

<te« w of co llecting the iorear= Corporation Tax Too Hich 

iebts, and genumeiv c-;i;«*»i to tbr-.r r 

ancruataaa. / ANTI of the greatei* evm of the pobry 

With rwpeci to tim mistake* em- W of **** 1 have spok en » tha t aaaj^ 

antes, it h*- xlso t*cn frrourntiv charred r^mxx m a virioariy harh corporation las 



h-. 1 do not bdarre that for a mo- 
1 do not hdarrc that Su ti t t ary 
a or ha advisers are capable of coa- 
dereptxKi sn matter* of this kmd. 
know that the eatanatm hare been 

•• 

estimate* bare been honestly made, the 
fart that thrv have cone T 'ft g nuke? 
octree 

legislation, and pnbuc practice aad poor y 

which will i«rmit ue to eondnct the firua- 



Mcir^e a counter 
of your files 



omc 

"Y and 
hhae ad 



Tbcv nuke 1 handsome counter 
iindcr their onc-ptccc linoleum 
top hound in bronze keeping 
records right where thcr arc used 
they aid in handling callers with 
courtesy and dispatch Phone 
your *" Y and E '' store or wn tc us 

^awman Frbe Miu(u. 




OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 



f-tanales so Tfc.it torse mistaa.es ran be 
-rocc>thed out aad CQtuhied from year to 
year so that d through tmavowiable mis- 
take we nu#e $K35.0fJOjDO0 which wa* not 
anticipated, and was not expected, and m 
that anise was not needed, the $<*i5,0uX- 

000 may be alibied at least in large put 
to rrhevr the taxpayer. 

Mistakes Ail on One Side 

1 HAVE great respect for the policy of 
" the government which has resulted m 
the retiranent of *$.73O.Urt).OU0 of debt m 
the last eight years. Everybody n*i re- 
spect that pnidenre and that result. But 
notwithstanding my respect for it, I direr 
from h, aad I dif er from it paxQruUrly 
with respect to conscao u s plans for the 
•mure In the past the pobry has been 
to manttam and meet the statutory pro- 
enm; to have under no circumstances a 
deficit: to make your arrangements so 
that all of your financial program shall 
result tn mytake- on the one sade of sur- 
plus and then to add those surpluses to 
the statutory debt program 

Now, I must express opposition to this 
policy and for *bese reasons. First of 
all because I my that the surpluses which 
we have bad are too big to be so used 



,000 a the 
r. t nil— > 
iptaon. 
lime of the 



present ;n.cnm a 



: ■- 

average, the corporate iorm of entwpris 
merely as a form o{ ecterprw, pay? 
dzsTTmnnatary tax burden of, say. six pi 
rent. The avrrage normal tax for md 
victuals rues from one and a half to I 
rer rent, and the norma] tar anpbcablr 1 



be tun. just if h- 
ram rate hig he r than the mfii' «■* 
but the extrtm* difrrenee is 



exrhistveiy 

poury of which I have 
I thmk it represents ex- 
cessive r<rudrnre. Ptodence t* a good 
•haar, but any form of intemperance ear- 
ns with it the seed of react wo. 
evidence* now of the first sgnof th 
of mtcniperanre. I see it in the 1 
of proposed public expenditure. 

I am oppose to the present 
because I thmk tt mvolves an lkiadon- 
meat of the most fundamental function 
of the legislative arm of the 1 
In this present polity is the seehng 
we must act reduce the tax rate, partjeu- 
brhr the corporation rate, because the 
future l- going to bring increased ex}<nti>- 



1 

riec rec3 



Now that is a dscmet pctssdihty , bat 
it serms to me, speaking honestly, that 
the most cowanBy way m the work! to 
meet it is to keep tax rates which were 
designed not to cover present needs but 
future expendrrure*- 

It is the most important function ol a 
legislative body, m my opouon, to adjust 
tax rates down when authonaed expendi- 
tures are relatively km-, aad up whea 
bnrcr a;>prot>nat»ee are au1 



fort 



■ that state- «e 



•aith that Federal tax 
are not suffering froc 
•ertam measure of t 



ft concerns, and particularly cor- 
xts that hare just got out of the 
r the red mk. and the teas of thou- 
>f them that are earning three, four 
per cent a year, a Federal tax of 



tn meet present needs. 
The mtemperance of the present pro- 
gram represents a capitulation m advance 
to the spender. Taxation is. f-andimen- 
taBy, a contest b e tween taxpayers and 



I Mk 



,K,. m , V. . 



represent* aa kbp- 
the tax speadrr. who 
opposed with the 
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utmost vigor; and the greatest weapon 
<jf opposition of which I know is a low- 
tax rate. 

One of the vices of the present system 
is that we are keeping the corporation tax 
rate high enough to meet future expendi- 
tures. The difference under my plan 
would be that in case new expenditures 
wore proposed and it was found that an 
increase in tax was ju-i died, that increase, 
in ray opinion, should he general, arid nut 
rest solely upon the corporation. TImi i- 
why I believe in reducing the corporation 
rate to 10 per cent. If that yields enough 
revenue, the 10 per cent rate obviously 
justifies usclf. If expenditures are to be 
increased, thru I want to see not onJy the 
corporation rale, hut tliciudiviilii.il taxes 
and possibly some other taxes increased. 

Surpluses to Help Taxpayers 

1 THINK the most important thing to be 
done is to take into account this liish 
probability of which I have spoken, that 
mistaken estimates will occur in the fu- 
ture as in the past, and that we shall have 
material surpluses from Mine to time I 
Hunk we ought, to cut our corporation tax 
rate to something much nearer that figure 
which would make it fairly equivalent to 
the fax rate upon individuals — cut it say 
to 10 per cent — and having done that, 
we should introduce a little simple ma- 
chinery which would work in tli^ way: 

After the close of each fiscal year if a 
-urplu- In- -hown, the instalment tax pay- 
ment- due in September and December 
rln ii tl< 1 be reduced approximately b> the 
amount of the June surplus. On the con- 
trary, if a deficit is shown for the fiscal 
year, the taxpayer should make it up. 

Now, taxation is a fight. You are not 
going to get professors of political econ- 
omy or learned judges or eminent states- 
men to hand you down sound taxes. 

Business has got to make sound taxes 
it -ell. It is something of an indictment of 
the business efficiency of the United 
States, that the corporation rate has been 
per cent. Vou have not wholly made 
your case in I lie past. 

1 ne this problem as a question of tem- 
perance, of drawing a nice line between 
saving, spending and reduction of i i\e- 
all nf « Iih Ii in themselves may be good 
and r iirlit and proper. I think an amount 
ol savins adhering closely to our statu- 
tory program is the fair and proper 
amount. 

If we go on with llie pre-ent program 
that ue have, tins generation will clear up 
the debt, and the next generation, if Eu- 
rope continues to pay. will nut only have 
no debt burden to take care of, it will not 
only be relieved of any annual interest 
charge, but it will actually be receiving 
substantial contributions from Europe to 
help tu defray t i vs w hu ll do not have to 
be met in rci irement ol the public debt, or 
any interest ch irire on the public debt. 

I -ay thai l- intemperance; th it lo em- 
bark upon and maintain a program w hich 
due- that, represents intemperate saving, 
and intemperate savins, hke intemper- 
ance in any other department of life, car- 
ta'.- an inevitable penalty. 



On and after June 1st, 1928, 
lump sum building contracts 
undertaken by Ferguson 
engineers on plans and 
specifications which they 
have prepared or approved 
for such guarantee, will 
carry the following clause: 



4 4 4 



"The Builder 
guarantees the 
work against de- 
fective workman- 
ship and material 
for a period of five 
years after date 
of completion." 



— ■ This is the first time that any 

organization ha9 ever estahlished 
a policy of guaranteeing com- 
plete huilding projects for so 
long a period. Ferguson engineers 
do it voluntarily because they 
assume complete responsibility 
for layout and design, as well as 
for the actual construction itself. 
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Tell Your Story 

to these 
130,000 Leaders! 

<l In nearly 3,000 busy communities 
there are Rotary Clubs whose mem- 
bership roscers represent executive 
heads and leaders — 1 30,000 of them. 
I hesc leaders cover every line of 
legitimate and ethical human en- 
deavor. 

CI Try tt> visualize a market place of 
130,000 men representing earning 
Capacity of over $ 1 ,000,000,000 an- 
nually- men who are constantly in the 
market for every requirement of busi- 
ness, domestic and social life! This 
means office, start, fat lory, home, travel 
WbA recreational pursuits. 
<l Just a few of many interesting facts 
concerning this wonderful audience — 
CI \ieragc ..iuiii.il personal income 
in excess of S 1 0,000— 
CJ <j(V j arc married and have more 
than JMumo children — 
•l H ] ' , own their homes — over 
1 00 ' , automobile ownership — 
<l Own and operate more than 300,- 
000 motor (rucks — 
CI <">•*' 1 °f wives read this magazine 
regularly. 

C\ I he influence of these men on the 
livic, social and business life of their 
communities is something to conjure 
with. 

CI You can tell them and (heir fam- 
ilies the story of your prodiu is 
through the advertising pages of their 
magazine — THE ROTARIAN— and 
be assured of their respectful attention 
and interest. 

THE 

ROTARIAN 

The Magazine of Service 

223 East Cullenon Street 
ChlCTgO, Illinois 
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iCimtinurd front }wttj< 28) 

The same violent revision of the "ten- 
tative" plans prnrMtsr*] by thp Commis- 
sion 1- being w urked out 111 the Trunk Line 
territory. In the first place the Eastern 
roads now propose four great systems 
west of the Hudson and east of the Mis- 
sissippi rivers, instead of five, as both Rip- 
ley and the Commission devised. .More- 
over, these same eastern carriers boldly 
invade the South and undertake to 1 dot 
<uil the tentative Norfolk A: Western and 
< hesapeake .V: I Ihlo s\-iem-, • I n - IVim-vl- 
\ania absorbing the former and the Nickel 
Plate, the latter. They would divide the 
Virginian between them. 

In the next place they propose to allo- 
cate the Lackawanna to the New York 
Central, divide the Lehigh Valley be- 
tween the Pennsylvania and the Nickel 
Plate, allocate the Wabash and the West- 
ern Maryland 10 the Baltimore A Ohio, 
split the Wheeling A Lake Eric three 
ways, allow the Pennsylvania 10 parallel 
1 he New York Central along Lake Erie 
and do a -cote of other things apparently 
undreamed of when the Hipley and the 

1 ol Issinli schemes Were evolved 

Tin.- -hoiild nol be iiudersl 1 as irn- 

plymg that either of the original schemes 
iru niialliMc or even defensible. \- ■ 
matter of fact, there is reason to believe 
thai the Commission itself is now con- 
vinced that four instead of five 1runk 
iines in the Eastern area would belter 
serve the public interest, just as it agreed 
when the practical issue was put up to it 
that the Missouri Pacific ought not to be 
-addled with all the lines originally 
awarded to it. 

Inasmuch as the t'our-sy-tem scheme in 
the East is soon to be laid before t he Com- 
mission for study and approval, and inas- 
much as it will involve the greatest eco- 
nomic factor in the life of the tuition since 
the war period and inasmuch as the pub- 
lic as well a? the Govemmenl will want 
and will lie entitled to all the light that 
can be thrown upon this move to remake 
the railroad map of the Trunk Line terri- 
tory, it might be well to anticipate the 
ndvaiiiagi - which will be urgi d 111 behall 
of the scheme. 

Sufficient Cum petition 

IT WILL be urged in the first place that 
practically all the principal producing 
and consuming centers of the territory 
embracing about half of the American 
people, may be served '■>>' two or more 
and in some instances by all four of the 
systems. Each will be ramified through- 
otit the territory and be in a position to 
participate in a widespread di-trihutinn 
of the territory's traffic. 

In the next place, it will be urged that 
each system would have access to sources 
of fuel supply anil would participate in 
the commercial distribution of coal; that 
each would have access to at least two of 
the five principal North Atlantic ports, 
1 hough 110 one of them would have access 
lo all of these ports; that each system 



would touch directly over it.s own lines 
the lower Lake ports and would partici- 
pati in 1 he large volume of coal and ore 
tratlie of those ports. 

An on, 11 will be urged that the mileage, 
properly investment, gross earnings and 
net opt rating income would 1" more near- 
ly ci|iiah/.eil; that the systems, .-peaking 
broadly, would have equal opportunity to 
serve the public throughout the territory, 

to pfo\ nle adequate laeilltic- and to make 

needed extensions, and finally that a 
greater degree of actual and effective 
competition in service would be guaran- 
teed by four systems, well art uulatetl, 
than by five or more systems, some of 
w hich would of necessity be incomplete. 

These are the considerations which 
moved the New York Central, the Balti- 
more A Ohio and the Nickel Plate lo work 
out a four-party scheme early in lii'24, 
and later submit it to the Commission. 
The Pennsylvania at first joined in those 
negotiations but eventually withdrew and 
refused lo subscribe to the plan when u- 
executtves loimd that its competitors re- 
carded the Pennsylvania System 11s it ex- 
ists at the present time as self-sufficient 
ami as requiring no additions in order 10 
enable it to serve the territory tributary 
to it. 

Loree Sought Merger 

IT W \S upon that rock that the Eastern 
*■ giants split four years ago. And lor 
approximately three wars thereafter no 
real progress was in nle 111 the Trunk Line 
Territory. Early in March of 1927, how- 
ever, transportation and financial inter- 
ests w ere startled to discover that the re- 
sourceful L F Loree had bought heavily 
into the Lehigh Yallev and a- heavily into 
the Wabash and, with these two line- 
practically within his control, plus bl- 
own Delaware A Hudson, he was pre- 
pared to revive the fifth trunk line proj- 
ect in the Eastern field. 

Before that he had undertaken his ill- 
fated Southwestern combination around 
the Kansas City Southern; he had nego- 
tiated a lease 011 the Buffalo. Rochester A 
Pittsburgh; he had applied to the Com- 
mission for the right to build a in * 
through line across Pennsylvania; he had 
Ihrted with the Taplin interests which 
owned the Pittsburgh A West Virginia 
and had a hand 111 the Wheeling A Lake 
Erie, and he had sought trackage right - 
o\ er inure than 'JOtl miles of Pennsylvania 
line. 

This bold operator's plunges were not 
regarded with gravity, however, until it 
mi revealed that he was receiving aid 
and comfort (rum the powerful Pennsyl- 
vania ltailroad and that railroad's bank- 
ers-. This caused the New York Central, 
the B. A 0. and the Nickel Plate to take 
-enoii- notice of Loree and in the end, 
led by the Van Sweringens, it caused litem 
to re-unic negotiation- with the Pennsyl- 
vania. 

These negotiations have been under 
way for six months and they came to a 
climax at the conference referred to iu 



great steel company 
'made this analysis of 

R PM'S ECONOMY' 
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They have 
saved thousands 
of dollars on * 
maintenance 
each year 



Robertson 
Protected Metal 



"tudy this chart for a 
moment. It is based upon 
the actual records of roof 
cost of one of the greatest 
steel companies in the coun- 
try. It is a diagram, made to 
scale, showing the relative 
costs (over a 10-year period) 
of unprotected metal and 
Robertson Protected Metal 
roofing on this company's plant buildings. 

The analysis showed that Robertson Protected 
Metal (RPM) went on delivering splendid 
service year after year without one cent of 
maintenance. (See the chart). It showed, on 
the other hand, that unprotected metal roof- 
ing had required continuous maintenance . . . 
painting inside, painting outside... and finally 
complete replacement. (The average life of 
the unprotected metal sheeting was 8 years). 

In the end, the unprotected metal, which had 
cost less than RPM in the beginning, cost 



Saving 



7/0 FIRST COSTXtteONtY COST 



TOTAL 
COST 



Unprotected 
Metal 




far more than RPM (as the chart shows)- 

Because of its demonstrated economy, RPM 
is now used as standard for roofing and siding 
on the buildings of this great steel company. 
Hundreds of other corporations in all kinds 
of industries have come to die same conclu- 
sion . . . that, in terms of annual charges, RPM 
offers die lowest cost covering material for 
industrial buildings. 

Send for the 48-page booklet which explains 
this corrosion-proof and low maintenance 
roof and sidewall material in detail. 



H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY * 1st NATIONAL BANK BLDG, PITTSBURGH 

ROBERTSON 



WORLD 




WIDE 



BUILDING SERVICE 



Copyright ioi3, H. H. Robertson Co. 
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"What"* the- matter, Bill, e.ir.u In . 

"Earache nothing— a ')() degree slice 
< amc m rn^ two fairway - ami plugged 
me in I lie neck." 

"That must have hem Lcs Martin. 
Last week be ti>i>k a mashie oil the 
■limit atnl holed out in a vanilla sun- 
dae on tin; eluh hou-e porch." 

"\\ hy don't the members, make liini 
L'ivc u[i golf or reform him? Make 
him play nothing lint .Silver Kings.'' 

"I'll ju-t u-> boon pi a repaint in 
the neck as a Silver K. i ii-r. What's 
the difference?" 

"Ps ych 0 1 opi ea 1 e n t i r< ■ h . E ve n w h en 
a (lull plays this he-t of hall*, it helps 
his game a lot. It gives him confidence 
to play the best hall ina<le. lie knows 
the king gets distance easily ami he 
doesn't press. It takes one gnat tiu- 
eerlainl) out of a very nni iTlaiu •lame. 
To play the Silver king is the greatest 
piece of golfing p*vchnlogv 1 know.'' 

Sll.r. K,Uf _ 
Brp. l.S. OH 
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the Opening line- nf f his article. By using 
the threat of I fifth lrui>k line, the Penn- 
sylvania secured MH Kmri pM which arc 

satisfactory to it, principally, a half fa- 
it n-t in i In* Lehigh Valley, control of 
the Norfolk & Western and the riiilii to 
. Inn Lake Kric With these gains 

to its credit, the Pennsylvania calmly 
dropped Lone ovcrlxmrd and joined with 
the other Eastern Crank lines in turning 
Ins picture to the wall. 

In this move Mr. Loree and his hackers 
found it both desirable and so far aa the 
immediate interests arc concerned, prof- 
iiahle to ac qu ie gOC For they found in the 
I'einisylvania Railroad a bidder for their 
holding- in the Lehigh V alley and the Wa- 
bash. After some intensive negotiations, 
formal announcement was made that the 
Iiclavvare iV Hudson crini] i hail disposed 
<•! their Lehigh Valley and Wabash stuck 
tu the Pennsylvania at a profit of -dine 
*-_1).Htt).WlO. This ,-iock i he Pennsylva- 
nia now holds with the expectation of 
maintaining a half interest in the Lehigh 
Valley and eventually turning over Wa- 
bash control to the B. it 0. under the 
terms of the four-party compromise. 

Meanwhile Mr. Loree had suffered a 
series of reverses. The Commission a scc- 
i.inl lime vetoed his Southwestern merger, 
then cited hini to show cause why the 
Kan-.e ( it v Southern should not imme- 
diately dispose of its holdings in the Katy 
and Cotton Belt, on the ground thai the 
three lines were in direct competition, 
each with the other two. The new line 
across Pennsylvania was flatly denied by 
the Commission, as was the B., R. & P. 
Ii ise, together with the trackage rights 
ov rr the Pennsylvania which he sought. 

Another phase of the Eastern merger 
program has lately come to an issue. 
Some years ago the Baltimore <fc Ohio 
-ought tu buy tin .liilui 1) Rockefeller 
intere-t in the We-tern Maryland. The 
Rockefellers declined to sell unless a pur- 
chaser was found at the same time for 
their controlling interest in the Wheeling 
,'. 1 iki F.ne Tin Win cling i- an impor- 
tant short line operating between the 
Pittsburgh district and Lake Erie and was 
coveted by all the mink hues with the 
possible exception of the Pennsylvania. 

Important Short Line 

"VToNE in the interested trunk lines 
* ' w. .tiled another to have the Wheel- 
ing outright, hut a I ier a parlcv, the Nickel 
Plan , the New York Central and B. A 0. 
decided to I >in ci mtrol of it jointly and to 
lei th< B AO have the We.-tern Mary- 
land, the transaction to be part and par- 
cel of the general unification plan. This 
Mcp was taken and I hereafter application 
was made to the commission by the par- 
ticipating trunk lilies for eipial represen- 
tation mi the board of the Wheeling. 

Tin- application had been pending for 
neatly a year when on May 17, the Inter- 
state < 'oinnii rce < 'on. mission rejected the 
application. At the same tunc the car- 
ri< rs were warned by the Commission that 
that body docs not look with favor upon 
joint control of important short lines 

The following day, May IS, the Com- 



mission went a step further and cited the 
Nickel Plate, the B. & 0. and the New 
York Central to show cause why in ac- 
quiring -lock control of a competing line, 
they had not violated the Clayton Anti- 
Tru-i Act, and why these hue.- should not 
divest thi m i lv i - of their holdings in the 
Wheeling. These rulings, more particu- 
larly the latter, came ys a shock to the 
trunk lines and may have a discouraging 
effect upon the larger enterprise. 

C. & O— Nickel Plate 

jV/f"!'l- significant still was the Coui- 

* *■ mission's verdict in the C. A O 
merger case, a verdict rendered on May 
IV After the Van Svvenngens had failed 
to gam iillu ia) approval of their Nickel 
Pbtte-C. & O.-Ene-Pere Marquette jiici- 
ger a year ago, they revised their plan 

ami resubmitted it to the Commission. 
Instead of making the Nickel Plate the 
parent projieny, they made the C. & 0. 
the backbone of the merger, proposing 
that the C. & 0. take over the Erie and 
Pere Marquette as it. had already doni 
ill the case of the Hocking Valley Th' 
Nickel Plate was left out of the picture 

In its decision the Commission ap- 
proved, conditionally, the consolidation 
of the Pere Marquette with the C. & 0., 
but refused to allow the Erie to be taken 
in. Anil in the course of its decision that 
body laid down certain rules for the guid- 
ance of all the carriers in merger matters. 
In the lir.-l place it was ruled that con- 
solidations should be based primarily 
upon transportation consideration-; in 
the second place, that competition must 
he maintained in the fullest possible tin -a-- 
ure, and m the third, that stock jobbing 
and speculation in railway properties will 
not be tolerated All this, plus the view- 
expressed m the Wheeling case, has served 
to clear the atmosphere of uncertainty 
regarding the Commission's attitude to- 
ward consolidations. 

This , s story, in brief, of the merger 
movement to date. It does not take into 
account the fact that minor merger- are 
going on all the tune and have been going 
on tor decades. Every great railway sys- 
tem in the country i- primarily the result 
ot consolidations. Hundreds of short 
lines have been absorbed by them. At 
present, for example, there are more than 
90 corporate entities in the Pennsyl- 
vania Sy.-tem, perhaps half as many in 
the Southern Railway and more than 
two-third- as many in the New York Cen- 
tral System. 

And when the time comes for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to vali- 
date the colossal combinations now in the 
making, the ubiquitous short lines which 
ate -till out in the cold must be provided 
for. There are literally hundreds of them 
and aside from the fact that '.he Com- 
mission is solicitous for their future, they 
have more political influence in the ag- 
gregate, as Professor Ripley has pointed 
out, than have the big carriers For the 
mosi pari ihev are owned locally, their 
boards are made up of home folks and 
these people will lay pressure upon the 
C.ov eminent to assure their protection. 



domestic now Assumes 



this Responsibility too 




appliance 
manufacture 



SO keen is competition in the marketing 
of portable electric appliances, that any 
highly successful organization must con- 
centrate vigorously on the selling end of 
its business. Manufacture, in many cases, 
may be an undesirable — and unprofitable — 
burden, involving heavy overhead and 
expense. 

This is particularly true where the appli- 
ance is ho to 90 <> motor, and where the 
separate manufacture of motor and appli- 
ance means duplication of assembly, inspec- 
tion, packing and shipping costs. 

Domestic Electric, through its new depart- 
ments of Appliance Design and Appliance 
Manufacture, can most advantageously 
serve such organizations. There is a direct 
saving in production cost, and higher 
standards of operating efficiency are also 
assured, where both appliance and motor 



are engineered and built as a unit, by an 
organization that has devoted many years 
exclusively to the application of fractional 
horsepower motors to household and in- 
dustrial appliances. 

With our new facilities, we are prepared 
not only to design certain types of appli- 
ance from "the idea" to the finished prod- 
uct, but to re-design existing models — and 
to manufacture and assemble motor and 
appliance, packed and ready for shipment. 

In actual operation, Domestic will continue 
to function as a department of the businesses 
it serves, devoting all its energies to highest 
quality at lowest cost, and most depend- 
able performance of the appliance in the 
hands of the user. We shall gladly give 
complete information on request; ana we 
cordially in vite personal i nspect i on of the en- 
larged facilities offered by this organization. 



THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
7209-25 M CUir Ave ... Cleveland, Ohio 
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For safety 
in Exercise 

Wear a PAL 




Business Men Are Boosting Taxes 



Pal 



ATHLETIC 
SUPPORTER 



c n » h , ids, 



"One. two, three . . . bend, stretch" 
. . . *>/.//>.' A wrenched cord ! . . . Pain 
. . . Disablement. All physical cul- 
ture authorities are agreed that it is 
folly to take exercise of any kind . . . 
wnluiut the protection of an athletic 
supporter. 

Wear a PAL. There's danger even in the 
mildest exercise, if sensitive cords and 
vital nerves arc left unguarded . . . The 
PAL is cool, light, porous and washable 
and extremely flexible. .Standard equip- 
ment with America's champion athletes 
... At all drug stores . . . one dollar. 
{ Price slightly higher in Canada.} 

fl PRODUCT OF 

Bauer&Black 



l KICA(,o . . . NEW YORK 



TORONTO 



Also makers of the famous 0-P»C 
The suspensory fur daily wear 



CONDITIONS 
DEMAND CHANGE 

AN opportunity is extended to a highly 
rated concern to secure the part time ser- 
vices of an executive, who has been suc- 
cessful in wholesale business in Philadel- 
phia. A fully equipped suite of furnished 
offices in large building in center of City 
is available. Address replies to I xeiulive, 
tare Nation's Husiness, Washington, D. (J. 



Reprints 



of any article in Nation's Ruuncsi 
will he supplied on rcuucti at[co*t- 

NATION'S BUSINESS 
Washington. D. C. 



(Continued jrom ptiije 18) 
contention. The pressure fur increased 
ia\:<iiun comes from above, not below, — 
Irom public ofiirials and employe.-, from 
-i i ki r> alter public com rai l-, irom seek- 
ers alter government favors, and Irom 
tin- .-cini-socialisls and patcrnalists who 
hi -ii numerous in commercial bodies. 

Free Things Paid by Taxes 

FHOM SUCH bodies, especially in the 
middle-sized cities of the country, flow 
an unending stream of demand- for in- 

c|V i -ifd r a yal -nil to sllppor I -oi'li enlcr- 

)>!!-• - i- municipal bra-'s Land-, munici- 
pal free concerts, free medical clinics, free 
city colleges, free dramatic entertain- 
ments, free golf courses, free tenon courts, 
free housekeeping advice, free cooking 
schools, free dressmaking ■llwinlllH t, free 
veicrinary service to farmers, ir>c expert 
advice to various form; of industry, and 
above all free advice antl service to agri- 
i iilturi' I iv 1 1n- carload, — all to be paid lor 
out of taxation. 

The limits of this article will not permit 
listing the paternalistic and socialistic 
ffelmnfa of recent years. But con-idcr 
two of them: 

Some years ago, without any demand 
from farmers, so far as I could discover, 
a great agricultural organization, ■ sys- 
tem of county agents working with local 
farm bureaus, was established, chiefly 
supported out of the treasuries of the 
nation, states, and counties. 

This is supposed to be purely a farm- 
ers' organization, but receives appropria- 
tions from the public revenues about 
equal to the salaries of its officers. 

Tin- is a glaring case oi pun- pa'crual- 
ism, for there is no more reason for the 
public treasury's paying the salaries of 
the officers of this farm organization, 
thnn for the public treasury's paying the 
salaries of officers of chambers of com- 
merce. This organization was imposed 
from aliove. Wherever I have heard its 

I1M1 IV. n|' |.|'.,» II [MTU pi l-i.ll d obser- 
vation, it was created and imposed by the 
local chamber of commerce, cooperating 
with government employes who wanted 
to increase the number of jobs. 

The farmers of the country were al- 
ready well organized in their commodity 
organizations, supported by the dues of 
ilieir members. Hut tins new scheme was 
sprung on us, fully grown from the public 
iiiv.-uiy, as Minerva sprang full-pano- 
phetl from the brow of Jove. All citizens 
are laved to -npporl this organization, 

whether ihey belong to it or not, and 
oilen they arc in opposition to it. 

While this is written, the morning pa- 
pers announce that our own Kansas Sen- 
ator, Arthur C. Capper, has just passed 
through the Senate a bill increasing the 
federal appropriation for county agent 
pui po.-e- $980,000 a year, a bill prov iding 
for the appointment of 7tui additional 
farm agents, IfiW additional Itonu- dem- 
onstration ai)i ids, and J ,t!:d) additional 
axsistant ugents, — all this in addition to 



the present annual appropriation of $'2,- 
72-1,000 (or tin- purpose from the Federal 
( lovernmeni atone. When will this steady 
increase end? 
tlur other Kansas Senator, Charles 

< 'urn-, ha- a bill pending to establish a 
Federal I tepart ineiit of Education, with 
a si crclary in I lie president 's cabinet , and 
of course I lie multitude of officials and 
employes which always follow. The an- 
nual appropriation to start this new de- 
partment is to be $1,500,000. This will, 
of course, rapidly increase, as all such 
appropriations do, and we shall have an- 
other army of federal officials, if the bill 
passes, to govern the country school dis- 
tricts, where the last vestiges of the local 
."■elf-government of our fathers remain. 

I mention these two bills by our own 
Kan.-as Senators merely as an example. 

< it her propositions come from representa- 
tives oi other states in House and St nate, 
all of them proposing new or increased 
appropriations. If there is any demand 
among t lie farmers of Kansas for these 
two bills referred to above, 1 have never 
heart! of it. On the other hand the farmer 
sentiment of this state is against all such 
measures — against any measure, in fact, 
which proposes to increase the number of 
government officers and increase the ap- 
propriations. 

Federal Aid Growing 

Till" lno.-i insidious form of the drifl 
toward ever-increased taxation — ua- 

lmn.il. -tale ahd local — i- I he evil sV-tcni 

of federal aid for local purposes, and often 

for private benefit. President Harding 

denounced this system in one of his mes- 
sages. President Coolidgc has done like- 
wise. So have our two Kansas senators, 
as well as many others, but the pressure 
from fax grabbers is so strong that the 
sy.-tem not only lives bin grows. 

Since many readers oi ihis magazine 
may not know to what 1 refer, let me 
illustrate. Scattered over the country arc 
numerous farmers who have what are 
called federal herds. That means that if 
any of the animals in such herds contract 
tuberculosis, the National Government 
will pay for them, in whole or pari, will 
replace out of the public treasury dis- 
- asi d animals. You, readers, are taxed to 
provide the money. 

Is there any good reason why the natu- 
ral risk- of my business should be assumed 
by residents of distant cities? The plan 
pure paternalism, yet, unknown to the 
general public, this sort of thing is going 
on all the time. 

1 cite this merely as an example of the 
farmer coddling which is the fashion of 
the lime, teaching the agriculturist to lean 
on the government, robbing him of self- 
reliance, making of him good seeding 
ground for socialistic propaganda. 

In addition to these federal herds, for 
which federal taxation is employed to 
bear flic burden, in many slates all herd- 
ed cattle are under the same provision, 
with the difference that local taxation is 
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ready for your inspection every day 
...the VITAL FIGURE FACTS of 
your BUSINESS 

HOW was business yesterday? Gaining . . .slipping 
. . . standing still? Do you really know? 

Perhaps you will at the end of the month, but 
wouldn't you like to know today? Wouldn't you like 
to know, at just the right moment, where things are 
lagging, where to put on pressure, where to weed out 
inefficiency? 

You can . . . and it's really very easy to know all 
these things. At nine each morning you can have on 
your desk a simple, understandable report, giving you 
all the vital figures from every department. Not a week 
old, or a month old, but yesterday's figures from any 
department you will. 

Through the use of Elliott-Fisher accounting-writing 
equipment every operation of your business can be 
brought up-to-date. Inventories, accounts receivable, 
cash balance, sales, production, shipments . . . every 
record that every successful business must keep . . . can 

Elliott -Fisher 

FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTINGWRIT[NG MACHINES 
Product of 

^jenentl (^fficeJ^quipment {arporation 

342 Madison Avenue, New York 
ALSO MAKERS OF SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 



be presented for your scrutiny every day. Every morn- 
ing an accurate picture of your business can be laid 
before you. 

This day-to-day, month-to-month and year-to-year 
method of comparison gives you absolute control of 
every department. With Elliott-Fisher machines and 
methods you can't say, "By George, I didn't know 
that!" If business is going ahead, you know it today. 
If it is slipping, you know it before the danger point 
is reached. 

Elliott-Fisher can be readily adapted to the most 
complicated accounting systems and it so simplifies 
and combines operations that often even a smaller 
personnel can do faster and better accounting work. 

Clip coupon below and give it to your secretary. Ask 
her to send for fullinformation which will tell you ex- 
actly how Elliott-Fisher can be 
profitably applied to_yo*r 
business. 




General Office Fquipmenc Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue. New York City 
Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how EIIiott-Fisbcr 
can give me closer control ot my bmuiew 
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u>cd instead of federal taxation M |>"V 
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induce loeaJitie* to 
increased jtovern- 




iiid local 



inevitably HHI 



Excavating Made Easy 

Think back a few years to ihc time when the labor- 
er with his pick and shovel was an every day sight 
wherever an excavating job was in progress. Today, 
by contrast, you marvel at the speed with which an ex- 
cavation grows before a fast working Industrial Brawn* 
hoist shovel-crane and a fleet of trucks. 

hipjippcd as a shovel for a construction job or as 8 
crane to handle all kinds of materials w ith bucket, hook 
or magnet, these quickly convertible crawler machines 
will travel anywhere that there is work to do. 

It is (his ability to do well any handling job that comes 
along, that makes an Industrial Brownhoist crawler a 
big interest earning investment. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corporation 

General Office: Cleveland, Ohio 

Dimict Oir,c„ Nc« Vwk. I'hil.Jclnh... P.tl.buuh. Detroit. Chic«io. St. Louit. 
Sbo f*ranci»cu. New Orlc«ot 

INDUSTRIAL BROWNHDIST 

YThm unfi'.D f<i Ixiirim.il RamvxuuiM C'iimh* u im plia*< mention .Yofioi'i fwimsti 



Apricot By-Products 

JJU'KICOT pit#, txsaaaody eansid- 
£\ ', coo- 

m tain hidden riches. A mill ion 
dollar Bwiittiy has l«cn develo|jrd m 
.Santa Clara Valley, California, for the 
transformation into valuable commercial 
commodities "i this heretofore th-carded 
debris of canneries and drier cutting 
sheds. 

So rapidly has this industry grown 
that more than 8,000 tons of pits wer 
turned into beauty parlor, kitchen and 
medicine kit necessities last year. And 
M valuable have tbeac pits become that 
growers are paid as high as $70 a ton 
for ihetn. 

Briefly, the products of the apricot 
kernel are these: 

Fixed oils — Used for salad and conk nit: 
oils and in the manufacture of drugs and 
cosmetics. 

Oil of hitter almonds, U. S. P. — Used 
in the manufacture of medicine. 

Oil of hitter almomls, .S. V. A.— I -el 
as a flavoring extract and in cosmetics 
and perfumes. 

Apricot kernel meal — Used in the man- 
ufacture of face creams, hath meals and 
similar preparations. 

Macaroon paste — Used in making 
candy centers, macaroons anil cake fill- 
ings. 

Stock iced — Made from kernel residue 

Machines wash the pits and grade 
them, passing them on to a mnchin 
cracker. Cracked pits and kernels are 
then emptied into a brine solution in 
which the kernels float off and the pits 
suik to the bottom. The kernels are 
skimmed off and graded, the more per- 
fect ones being saved for export trade. 
The remainder are pressed. 

I vractcd oil is stored in tanks to per- 
mit the formation of free fatty acids and 
their -u)>'-e(|iieiit removcl. Then by chem- 
ical processes the od is refined and broken 
up into the various trade products. 

Most of the uncrushed kernel- are 
-hipped to Kiirope, where the bitterness 
is removed and the t.i.stier meat:- are then 
reslupped to the United State- a- , : |- 
monds. 
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■ '-.r Is the '■!<:. o/ their phow 
reproducer u>ttft Paf^f- 
i JCilcn IfdrJmcJ Met j I tic Dm* 
I Screw*. Thr j Screws required 
drc prctiEcl in at one umt 



40 minutes with machine screws — 

4 L A minutes with Drive Screws 



"TJ'ORTY minutes were required to 
t.ip the holes and turn in Z50 ma- 
chine screws necessary to assemble 50 
phonograph reproducers. When new 
business demanded an increase in pro- 
duction from 500 to 5500 units per 
week, this method became too slow. 
Seeking a speedier means of making 
the assembly, Hardened Metallic 
Drive Screws were tried out, and 
adupted. As a result the assembly 
timc was reduced to 4>£ minutes — a. 
saving of close to 90%. 

Permanent fastenings to iron, brass 
or aluminum castings, steel, B.ikelue, 
etc. are made casil) — quickly and 
cheaply with Hardened Metallic Drive 



Screws. They are so threaded and 
hardened that they cut their own 
thread in the material as you hammer 
them in. They make better — stronger 
fastenings than machine screws, es- 
cutcheon pins, rivets — fasteuings that 
even consuac vibration will aot 
loosen. 

More than 18,000 manufacturers 
are using these Screws for fastenings 
of every description, from attaching 
name plates to making assemblies 
where strength is an important factor. 

Perhaps they could be used profit- 
ably in assembling your own product. 
It costs nothing to find out. 




Easy to use — no skill required 












F 



Drill a liulu. 



Hammer in 
the screw. 



Try them for yourself 

Tli.it' 1 the tut way to turn what 
ihtit Scrrwi will Jo for you. ]uit 
ttll ut what you want to fasten 
and wt will 1 ■•"> MM you a 
handful of suitable sample! — tu 
tliar^: — no obligation. 
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Parker-Kalou 

Hardened Metallic 

Drive Screws 

PATENTED JAN, 2B. (034 - No. I4B2I9I 
OTHCPfB PENDING 



ParLcr-KaJon Corporation 

202 Varick $t , New York. 
Please send mc a handful of Hardened Mcial- 
lie Drive Screws. I wane to try them out for 

Xjrnr , . 

AJJrtSi 



PARK.ER-KALON CORP., 2t>2 Varick Sc., New York.N. V. D.smKmJ ,n Caned* by Aikeoheid H'dwrcLid.. 1- 21 Temperance Sr.. Torootu 
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I Admit Fm a Badgerer 



Intelligent criticism and rightful complaints help the corporation 



By ROBERT JOHN BAYER 



M 



ttTHIS business of the re- 
lation between the cor- 
poration ami the public it 
seeks to serve is far from 
a laughing matter. W ho 
is to judge whether an 
error is serious enough 
for reporting if not the 
person against whom it 
was committed?? J 



"ANY n clever lawyer has 
I mist r roil up a weak rase 
Iiy making -ill twelve of his 
peon; laugh. Somehow, 1 
cot that kind of a reaction out of Herbert 
Corey's artirle "Badgering the Corpora- 
on" in a recent mimlier of Nation's 

BlSINKSS. 

Even if, l>y some miracle, I were not 
acquainted with the peculiar form of trou- 
lili discussed therein, I would l>c naturally 
suspicious of the author's premise on ac- 
count lit I helm, i-rl tactions time lie tako 

This business of the 

relation between the 
corporation and the 
public it seeks to 
serve is far from a 
laughing matter. Ev- 
ery business man 
knows it. The cor- 
poration with which 1 
am employed is no 
very la rge one ; but in 
the course of my daily 
work I linil ample op- 
po rtunity to know- 
that , all unconscious- 
Iv. we tread on the 
toes of our customers 
occasionally. 

I ilu tmt quite got the point Mr. Corey 
tried to make. Was he advocating the 
acceptance on the part of the public of 
•In-.' defections without outcry? Or was 
be pleading for us all to make complaint.- 
ro groat corporation- only in matters of 
greater importance than error? m hotel 
reservations and milk bottle tops in ap- 
ple pies? 

If the first is the case, it is obvious that 
the author will have attained his object 
«hen the general public supinely accept! 
everything every grout corporation and 
its employes choose to hand it — bouquets 
and insults alike. If ho is arguing for 
the second reservation, who is to judge 
whether an error is serious enough for re- 
porting, if not the person against whom it 
was committed? 

Why Badger Railroads 

\ MILK bottle cap may be something 
*» to laugh at, but it is conceivable that, 
pn .-ooti d among the apple -In i - ma piece 
of pie to u particular person at n partieu- 
l.ulv inappropriate moment, ii may be a 
matter of more serious consequence. 

i wonder whether it i? a coincidence 
that most of Mr Jeb ( 'oehrall- badgei ing 
was directed against the railroads? It 
may be that that wa- the case, .-imply be- 
cause the railroads are so voluble in ad- 



vorti.-uig the courtesy of their employes 
that a divergence by them is more quickly 

noticeable 

Personally. 1 do not think there i- any- 
thing coincidental aUnit it. Ask any man 
who does a groat deal of traveling when 
In !.i-> met a courteous ticket agent. I'll 
Vent QTC his affirmative reply, il ho has 
one, will lie timed some years ago at least. 

The other Sunday I purchased a iicket 
and pullman reservations in the Union 
Station at Sioux City, Iowa. The dork 
served me with a smile and paid some at- 
tention to my request 
as to t he location of 
the space. 1 was n 

surprised that I a.-ked 
for his name so that 
bis superiors could 
hear from me about 
this ?t range animal 
who acted so differ- 
ently from the usual 
run of his breed. 

Contrast him, for 
instance, with the 
man at the window in 
Bu f falo, a month or 
two ago, who, when 1 
asked for reservations 
somewhere no a r the 
center of the car, for myself and my wife, 
refused even to transmit my request over 
the phone to the sales office. 

"What's the use," ho volunteered. 
"You're lueky to get a section at all. If 
vou was going to New York, you'd be out 
of luck." 

"Hut," I protested, "I'm not going to 
New York, I'm going to Chicago." 

My reply made absolutely no impul- 
sion on the suave gentleman who was tak- 
ing my money. Not serious, you say? 
Tine, if gel ting u-ed in n makes a thing 
not serious. 1 didn't write any letter 
altout that, even though, yon or I, if we 
were running a business and had a sales 
clerk handle a prospective customer so 
tactlessly, would want to know about it. 

Bat I have written letters to railroad 
passenger traffic managers on two occa- 
sions — in addition to the one 1 wrote the 
other day about the Sioux City clerk. 
The first was aliout a little Irish baggage 
clerk in New York who refused to check 
my portable typewriter. Passing up the 
silliness of a railroad having such a rule, 
evidently a hang-over from the da] I when 
heavy typewriters wore furnished with 
llimsv mi cover-, I wa- curious to see the 
rule I asked for the tariff, a- I had a 
right, and was greeted with a string of 
'lion e profanity dirci reel at om who 



would bother a man for such a trillc 
After absorbing a few more cuss words, I 
finally got the chap's name. 

Now, 1 ask you, wa- I or was 1 not to 
l> • i la men in authority know of this man'.' 
Should they have the chance of diseiplin- 
ing him and, |>erhaps, preserving some 
bij.-iiie-s for ite-ir roads that undoubtedly 
he would drive elsewhere were he to con- 
tinue bis u-ursc? Well, 1 thought it over, 
and wrote the letter. The result wasn't 
so bad as Mr. Corey might imagine After 
the tapfle of a few weeks, 1 got a letter 
from the passenger traffic manager thank- 
ing me and saying that the infractory 
baggageman had been disciplined — and n 
letter jrom the baggageman apologizing 
jor his conduct ! 

Discourteous and Evasive 

'TMIE railroads are not the only ofh nd- 
* ors, but for prime examples one must 
adhere to the transportation companies. 
Have you ever stood behind a little old 
lrdy, at the platform of an elevated or 
subway car and hoard the following con- 
versation'' 

L. O. L. — Does this car stop at Colum- 
bus Circle? 

Guard — All express stops. 

L. O. L. — But does it stop at Columbus 
Circle'' 

Guard — I said "All express stojw, 
didn't I V' 

L. O. L. (timidly) — Is Columbus Circle 
an express stop'' 

Guard — No Move on or got off, you're 
holding up the line. 

In a middle western town 1 ventured to 
try to point out to such a one that he 
might have saved himself trouble had he 
answerotl the quest ion directly in the first 
place. Overhead in the center of the oar 
was a sign, "Courtesy alwavs — Our 
Motto." 

"What," 1 asked, "docs that sign say'.'" 

"Can't yu' read"" was the somewhat 
reasonable reply. 

If it were not for the fact that most 
groat corporations are alive to ihis mat- 
ter and are expending time and money to 
obviate i his difficult evil, life wouldn't be 
worth living these days. But if the an- 
noyance is being held to a minimum, h 
is through the help of intelligent cntu i.-m 

There are cranks, no doubt Ev ery one 
of us has experienced the embarrassment 
of entiiig dinner with one of those feIlow> 
who seem- to get a delight out ol badger- 
ing the waiter But Mr Cochran didn't 
stem to be such a particular post, and 
I'm sorry that la 's been reformed May, 
on the other hand, hi* tribe increase. 
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As your day ends 

what of your mail 



ANOTHER business day ended , . . for you, — but 
i. what about your mail? Sixty percent of today's 
work goes out in the mail tonight. Communication 
is vital to business. No factor is more important to 
an efficient management than accurate and prompt 
handling of mail. 

To speed the despatch of mail ... to make corre- 
spondence between executives sure and faster 
"Metered Mail" is used by thousands of the largest 
and busiest companies in America. Its success in 
handling the main office mailings is now leading to 
its use by individual departments and branch offices 
of these same companies. 



How soon is your mail sealed and stamped and on 
its way after you sign it T "Metered Mail" means 
quick despatch from your office to the Post Office, 
no crowded mail chutes, letter boxes, facing tables, 
cancelling machine operations, when you use this 
postal system ... it means earlier train despatches, 
a sure reply tomorrow, more prompt returns. 

The Post Office can handle "Metered Mail" much 
faster than any other system. 

Every one of your correspondents who receives 
your mail in a "Metered Mail" envelope recognizes 
that you are using the fastest and most modern 
postal system. 




The Model "F" — Price $385.00 

This new, smaller and less expensive mailing machine 
makes it possible for stores, banks, departments, branch 
offices — or any business which has important daily mail- 
ings, to have the advantages of an automatic, electrically 
operated sealing, stamping and recording machine and 
"Metered Mail." 

Never before has there been offered an automatic mailing 
machine at such a low price. A demonstration may be had 
at any of our twenty-one offices — or we will send descrip- 
tive folder explaining its operations. 



The Postage Meter Company 

Sole Distributors of Pitney-Bowes Mailing Equipment 
703 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 

0 F J I C E 5 IN I1ENTJ o N f- AMERICAN CITIES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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Sales 
Problems 



are often 



Power 
Problems 




This compact FULLPOWER, 4 
cycle, gasoline engine has proved to 
be a sales builticr Tor hundreds of 
manufacturers of light machinery 
who require a power unit of 1 1 H. P. 
or less. A self » "ntainttl power plain . 
takes up very little space. Made in 
4 sizes: V* H. P„ % H. P.. 1 H. P., 
1 \ 2 H. P*. ranging in weight from 
57 }j Ibt- to <M lbs. Air-cooled; flywheel 
magneto — Rivet dependable service unilci 
" conditions- High speed — generally m 
terrhangeuhlr with elrttrn.- motors without 
r hanging sear ratios. Rugged construction 
>n*urc* low scrvtrinR expense. 
Our experienced! engineering department has 
wotkcl with hundred* of machinery manu- 
facturers on a wide variety of power appli- 
cation problems- Let us know your power 
problem. Advice gladly given, no obligation. 

Briggs 6s Stratton Corp. 

Drpt. N-2 

MILWAUKEE. WIS. 

* M frST^ " 4 CYCLE 

^>-f AIR - COOLED 



Gasoline Engines 




ARLAC || 

Dry Stencils 
re GOOD Stencils 

You'll know how good a good 
stencil can be when you use 
your first Arlac. Let us hurry 
the discovery by (ending you a 
sample free. Arlac Dry Sten- 
cils come In sizes to Sit any 
standard duplicator. 

A sample will convince you 



ARLAC DRY STENCIL CORPORATION 
419 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pcnno. 

I'h-.t"- '-rli't .* trrr \rl.n I'fy >t. /j. ij f.,r 

uw on l)up!ir<it<*r 



N.niu* 
A-hlrru 
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Outstanding Men I've Met 



<( \nilii, „ ,1 jrnm fi'i' -l;i) 

relent and would U'l it In' known in thr 

til J ■ 14 > - - cuulidcine T 1 1 ; i T I ll.nl been pri- 
vately informed that Mr. Rockefeller 
was word) no to.- than n billion dollars. 

Thai was Lord Rothschild's final tri- 
umph, lie would gloat over tbM Sttt- 
I n il- Inns figure, lay it before his asso- 
i uitcs to lie i xamiiicd and di-seeled. All 
of which was done with an entire altsenec 
of any semblance ol a feeling of envy hut 
instead n if in pride of financiering craft. 

Statesman of Russia 

/ \NE of tin- most forceful men 1 have 
" * eves knows wis Sereins Witte of 

Kus.-ia. 11.' had begun life as a railroad 
worker, a commoner, hut hy l^'.is. when I 
met him, had become finance minister ol 
'In land of (he Musco\ ites, and was later 
to he known as Count Wit If. He was a 
constructive statesman, tin empire build- 
er, more particularly in the economic 
sense, playing 'hen with the most exten- 
sive domain in all the world. America 
knew him only through hi- participation 
in the Portsmouth Conference which set- 
tled the Russo-Japanese war hill Europe 
placed him liesidc Cecil Rhodes as a ro- 
mantic figure of his time. 

"Knowing both men well, 1 used often 
in compare them. They were alike in 
commanding appearance Moth were 
more than six feet m height and splendid 
specimens of manhood. Witte might 
have heen a Westerner of mixed hit Mid 
much of which was Nordic Mitt he in- 
herited an onen'al calm that contrasted 
strongly with the nervous energy of 
Rhodes. 

"Witte's ambition was the indu-tria! 
development of a huge nation. He was: 
not interested in territorial expansion as 
was Rhodes. He was a man of progres- 
sive ideas, resourcefulness, of action. But 
conceive of the dilliculi ics ol his position 
ill Hu.-sia which was a ma.-? of unawaki lit . I 
manhood governed by a bureaucracy not 
far advanced it. a knowledge of govern- 
ment ami honeycombed with intrigue and 
jealousy! Far easier wa- the task of 
Rhodes in the open -pare- of South Af- 
rica with a sympathetic group of British 
n b cut urers at his back. 

"Witte at this time wanted to interest 
English capital in Ru-?ian development, 
that the llllillta'ion ol the < iermaiis 

might be checked. 1 asked him if Ameri- 
can capital would clo as well. The reply 
he made at that time, now just 30 years 
ago, judicata the changed position that 

has eome to America in a generation. 
American capital, he said, was not avail- 
able, lor the I'tiited Stales was not .in 
international money power. 

"'I'll, re were other men iii my party in 
Re 'ii We had been making studies of 

various Russian industries. We spent ■ 

~ I deal of tunc in St. Petersburg and 

saw much of Mr. Witte. We often went 
OUt 10 htS house anil elsewhere to dine 
with him. His personal conveyance was 
l droshky which held but two persons. 



The nihih-is were rather active at that 
lime and Witte was said lo l»e on then 
list. Soon Witte and 1 Ijcgati to notice 
that a special deference toward me had 
developed on the part, of the other mem- 
bers of my party. They always allowed 
me the honor of riding with the finance 
minister. We chuckled over this situa- 
iioil In twfi-ii ourselves and it helped in the 

• Ii velopment of a warm friendship 

"Witte shone brightly at the Pott-- 
inoui h conference m this country. I saw 
him again m Ru.-.-ia m I'MJ, an embit- 
tered old man. He had heen shorn of 
all power, lie had been too progressive 
for the court and too calmly construct i\i 
for the liberals. Vet Witle was the one 
man who migln have saved Russia us the 
great criiiis. 

"Iluv. different might h i\ checu the hi— 
tory of the last two decades if it could 
have been given Hi Witte to handle Ru«- 

• i - pari in it ! 

"Thomas Edison's picture in my col- 
lection," Mr Hammond continued, turn- 
ing lo a different grouping ol old friend-, 
"reminds me of a long friendship, line 
incident in it stands out. 1 had ret u rned 
from South Africa in KKJO lo find linn, 
as is his way, immersed in a study unite 
OUt of his special line just as he has been 
giving attention of late to the production 
of rubber. 

"Fie was working mi the problem ■ ■ t ■ \- 
tractmg gold from ore and thought he 
n ai on the trail of a great discovery. He 
i-keil tin lo go to East Orange and look 

at Ins experiments. 

"I tlid this. I took my son Jack, who 
was then 12 years old, along with me. 
Jack was of a mechanical and invent r. ■■ 
turn of mind and llu- promised to In a 
unat experience to him. 

Readily Admits Error 

"\ \ 71 THIN an hoar 1 had shown Mr. 

* * 1 jhson that there were certain dn- 
1. cubic? in the w.-iv that made the tin ol Ic- 
on which he was working unpractical and 
worthies-. He saw immediately that it 
would lie a waste of time for him to carry 
his i xpci imciits further. 

"Then Edison took us all through hi- 
laboratories 1 remember, for insiaiice. 
that he -In, w.d ii- the models on which 
he look out his lir-t patents for the phono- 
graph. 

"He complained then that nut-n iaii- ol 
standing -cortied singing fnr the phono- 
graph He prophesied, however, that we 
should jiII live to see a time when any of 
them would be glad to do so. 

Jack went about with his notebook in 
hand He made -ketches of much of 
what he saw. 1 remember that Mr. Edi- 
son initialed some of these sketches. The 
boy's mind had already run strongly to 
invention I think that it is probably 
true, however, that this contact with Mi 
Edison gave him a heightened interest in 
the study of electricity the result of 
which was that much of hi* work ha- been 
done m ihal held." 



tV/irn wntini/ p/ra»r mtntion .Yafiott'i Ruitruu 





"Now I am annoyed" 



"Clarence," said Mr. Wangle, stroking tin- lux- 
uriant shrubbery which cascaded fro in hi* jowls, 
"your beardless face is running up our overhead. 
Any man who cannot raise whiskers after three 
neck* of patient effort is a Needless Luvury." 

Why, alas, is the neck of Clarence the Cashier 
in danger of the axe? Is there no justice? 



Yel rules are rules. For Mr. Wangle, 
incensed by the mounting monlhJy 
bills for paper towels, has made heard* 
bearing compulsory in his Wimple and 
Widget factory. Like a Revelation came 
the thought that faces under whiskers 
are seldom in need of washing. 

Poor, dear, gullible Mr. Wangle! 
Of course paper towels— or any other 



Cuts Towel Bills 
50% to 90% 



kind — are a constant, needless expense. \\ hen will 
he learn that there is a modern way of dry iug face 
and hands which is not only far better, more sani- 
tary ami more comfortable, but which saves an 
amazing amount of money! 

For Saui-L)ri, which dries the skin by electrically 
warmed air. has proven to hundreds of executives 
in offices, institutions, schools and in- 
dustrial plants that it paj s for itself 
out of savings in a few months" time. 
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CHICAGO 11-WtlW ,\KK K>tMHtV CO. 
Hoom303* Snni Buildinj; 
l\v* \\ . Kiin.lolpli Si _ <:iiirjico 

Srml mc full i nl <irmn t ion tilmiil Snni-I>ri cl*"«'lric ( 
flrj^TH for worth room h. ami ji copy of your hookl«-l . 
"I lulling Tow i- 1 IlilU Fvrrywlirrr." 





For Dry in ii 
Hands and Face 



W/tCH VltittHfj (<■ ('HjaWU U WIliW III! FOI NTrnY (*l> fiiinif mi'flfntf \tiT: l ,,i - ft., .i, f - 
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A Print-Shop 
on Your Desk 

The biggest Mulfisump coulJ hide 
under your bit and cost only $xj co 
completely equipped, but it will dupli- 
cate LETTERS, POST CARDS, NO- 
TICES, FORMS, MENUS, TAGS. 
LABELS, DRAWINGS, HANDWRIT- 
ING. Prints on paper, cloth, wood — 
any smooth surface. 

No Delays 



No muvinu parts. Anyone tat* operate it 
easily. GUARANTEED. 

LETTER SIZE $ 25!^ 
POST-CARD SIZE s l 5- 
R LIBBER-STAMP SIZE $ 7- 

All Three in Handsome Mcial (Cabinet $50.iw 

(Price* P. O. B. Factory) 




Over 150.000 UStRS 

Write for Catalog and Sampler af Wuik 

I UK Ml I. MSI Oil' l IIMHM INC 
527 W. 10th St.. Norfolk. Vb' 

Aficneics in most principal cities 
S^tammr Petiterswanled in oftwopm ttrritarits 




The Sonth's Supreme Hotel 
A Bowman Biltmorc Institution 

"Where Southern HtMpiIjIiry Flower**' 

Guests* Comforts above all else 

Rates from 
$3-50 

Golf for Biltmore Guests 

I p McEolre Ba»m»n, Pttt. W(n. C*n«lln . I'W»-^'#|, 

W, C SUiytr, ft*:?™/. «.i 1: 1 - . . 



Business Is Building Confidence 

in Itself 



(Co'iftriurr/ jrom pmje 18) 
furiu-h i practical ci ih If of tin- conduct 
<il business. They have been railed the 
Fifteen Commandments of Business. 
They represent the most advanced ami 
i ulicli'i'iir-l iliouclii hi Mif most intelli- 
gent :iinl responsible business lenders of 
i in- rnimiry, am I ha t e done mucb to pul 
business on a high ethical plane. 

i Iiii> n| ihe nil... i not iMm examples of 
the need of law to establish n right stand- 
ard "as in (he food business. Prior in 
I'.MKi when I do FpiIit.iI I'nre Food Law 
was enacted, the hidusiry was in a de- 
plorable situation, with its adulterations, 
misbranding and misrepresentations. 

1-or iii-i.iiin-, i'm- «i ic kiiiM-'ii where 
a package of glucose with a lx»e on the 
toil was labeled honey. 

A group of about twenty-five manufac- 
inrcrs proposed a code of ethics for use in 
food making, which look 1 lie form of a 
lull. 

Another illustration of the tendency lo 
recognize the rights of the public, which 
e thics dictate \~ in lie h id in the growing 
practice of corporations of making public 
their more intuii i r . • all nr-. Tin- h i- been 
hi i ll- compulsory by law in the case of 
railroads and certain utilities which arc 
of a quasi-public character. Private cor- 
porations have not lieen slow to see the 
advantage of disarming hostility by fol- 
lowing suit. Nothing has done more to 
tc.-ture confidence in ureal hu-itn-s cor- 
porations and in their uprightness in 
which is implied honesty, sincerity and 
fairness. 

Pittsburgh has witnessed a good illus- 
tration of this. The Philadelphia Com- 
pany is the holding company for the si reel 
railway, ihe electric light, the natural gas, 
and the public heating companies of 
Pittsburgh. The -t reci railway company 
had had some bitter controversies with 
:i- employes and differences w nli the my 



government aliout its franchise rights and 
duties. It ,va- unpopular w it li the public 
bi-i-.iu-e <ii pH.ii service, anil was going 
inio tlie hands of receivers. 

Alniiit that nine this company brought 
to Pittsburgh to take i li irge ot its alfair- 
a- president, Art Inn W. Thompson, who 
has since Itecoine president ot the Putted 
(las Improvement Company oi Philadel- 
phia, lie brought a belief ill the princi- 
ple- '■ that public s«t\ ice i- a public trust," 
and that "equitable consideration i> due 
to owners, employes and the public," but 
to the public first. 

What, has the application of thus- 
ethical prim iples w roucht " Briefly this: 

The -tree! car company receivership was 

.- i ici mm. i id, tie- -i i". h i- u.is inipnu - 

ed, the fares for regular riders were 
reduced, the public was pleased. 

The Lieht Company has l"-en greatly 
i]c\ eloped in ei|uipment and in the exten- 
sion of service and has been made one of 
Ihe most efficient in the United States. 

Four voluntary reductions in rates 
have entitled coii-umers and have not 
been at the expense of wages. 

The heating unit, regardless of the ne- 
cessity of increasing rates, has so served 
its pai runs as to increase their satisfac- 
tion. Right ethical standards — toward 
the public first, toward employes next — 
have made a sati-lied public, happy em- 
ployes and contented stockholders. 

American bit iness at heart is sound, 
because the nation itself i- sound. I am 
one of the optimi-f- who believe that the 
sure forces of hum. in advancement are 
sending the world forward; that no one 
who covets the place of a business leader 
fails to recognize that adherence to tic 
highest standard of ethics, self-denial and 
self-sacrifice are fundamentals of leader- 
ship; and that a sense of honor, a sense 
of integrity, a sense of fairncsss, are the 
mling piuti-iple- in business today 



What Goes to Make a Sale? 



t% rTELL-DRESSED troman, slight- 
Z3L k lame and walking with a cane, 
/ «, e.a> in i L i niz a shopping tour of a 
large city department store accompanied 
by her husband who was equally well 
dressed. 

They stopped to look at some children's 
print dresses which were dt-played on a 
i uimier at *l each. 

An unotUJ-lly pretty salesgirl about 
iwenty-one approached smilingly, i^he 
had diagnosed the situation quickly, and 
had a chair with her. The invitation to 
be shown some dres-cs was loo well done 
to ii-ist, though at the time there was 
nothing but mild interest in the minds 
of the couple. 

The woman sat — and found that she 
v. as being a larger display of very much 
more attractive dresses in another dis- 



play. In the end, they ordered several 
dresses, at very much more than $1 each 

The young saleswoman had used ltd 
head. Without the slightest ev idence of 
what she was doing, she had taken com- 
plete charge of the situation and created 
a sale of nearly a hundred dollars. 

1 told this little narrative of retailing 
to Ralph Hudson, President of O'Xeil's 
in Baltimore, who has recently lnvn re- 
elected president of the National Retail 
Drygoods Association. 

"That was perfect as far as it wen'." 
was his comment, "but all that lieaiitnu! 
groundwork might have been ruined il a 
single slip had occurred elsewhere in de- 
livery, billing, credit, or any of the other 
angles to a sale which must coordinate 
perfectly Otherwise all the planning and 
work go for nothing " — W B.C. 
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The Erie Railroad's Contribution 
to the War on Waste 



Very recently it was realized that Waste in Industry some- 
times reached fifty per cent of the value of the output. 

American business was aroused to the Menace. Secretary 
Hoover organized a War upon it. Dr. Julius Klein, writing 
in the NATIONS Business characterized the evil as "The 
Shameful Waste in Business." 



AS A Manufacturer with a half billion 
Am dollar business the Erie Railroad 
promptly enrolled for the War on 
Waste. A railroad is, after all, only a 
manufacturing business, manufacturing 
only one thing — Transportation. 

Just as a Progress Report: During the 
last Year the ERIE RAILROAD has junked 
more than 8,ooo box cars and more 
than 400 locomotives because they were 
too wasteful to have around. That's enough 
equipment to run any ordinary railroad. 
But they went to the scrap pile in the 
War on Waste and Millions of Dollars 
were spent to replace them with the 
most modern Machines of Transporta- 
tion. 

What happened? The new locomo- 
tives haul cannon-ball freight trains 
bearing 3,000 tons where the old ones 
handled only 2,600 tons. On a 200- 
mile run up grade, they burn 51,000 



pounds of coal instead of 76,000 pounds. 
Fast freight trains which used to take 10 
hours and 14 minutes between terminals 
now require only 7 hours and 30 
minutes. 

The carrying capacity of a train has 
been increased 1 7 per cent. The fuel 
consumption has been reduced 32 per 
cent. And the movement of the freight 
has been made 34 per cent faster. At 
the same time the cost of locomotive 
maintenance w as measurably reduced. 

Manufacturers find millions of dollars, 
formerly frozen up in goods in transit, 
quickly released for other duty. Dis- 
tributors are enabled to guarantee quick 
and dependable deliveries; to hold pres- 
ent markets and win new ones. 

The ERIE RAILROAD, under its new 
management, is proud to be able to make 
this contribution to American Business 
in its War on Waste. 
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Spotlights on the Town 

By THOMAS R. CHARSHEE 



Igtt THE ri< inity of ffickory, X. C, 
II large qu 

II 

1M "l ! be princij ral u i 
North Carolina city i.s the manufacture of 
products made from hickory wood. 

For several years the Hickory Cham- 
ber of Commerce has distributed thehick- 
ory stick, marked with the words "Hi' 1.- 
ory, N. C." Many thousands of these 
sticks have been sent to clubs, conven- 
tions, and other conferences in almost ev- 
ery part of the United Slates and Canada. 

The world's largest apple pie is the pub- 
licity idea conceived by people of Yakima, 
Washington. The pie was baked in a spe- 
cially constructed oven erected on a va- 
cant lot. It was ten feet in diameter and 
eight inches deep and weighed one ton. 

The cost of the pie including the work 
in baking it was aUiut $1,000. A truck 
bad of apples was used. The pie was 
baked just before National Apple Week, 
and publicity concerning it was released 
that week in :ill parts of the United States. 

"An Apple a Day—" 

THE purpose of this publicity was to 
direct attention in a .-trikmg nay to 
the use of apples, especially Yakima ap- 
ples. The pie baking attracted four Na- 
tional News Reel cameramen, newspaper 
men, and others from a distance. Several 
hundred school children were called upon 
to eat the pie w hen it was pulled out of the 
oven by a tractor. Several photo st ill ser- 
vices took pictures of the pie, and as a 
result the event has been given publicity, 
not only in ;dl parte of the United States, 
I 'tit in practically all foreign count ri'-- 
Many articles and letters regarding the 
pie have been received by the Yakima 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In addition to its effect on the consum- 
ing public outside of Yakima, this display 
opened the eyes of the local citizens as 
to what could hie accomplished and gave 
them a greater appreciation of their own 
city. It also made ihetn more ardent sup- 
porters of Yakima apples and Yakima 
products generally. The baking was spon- 
sored by the Yakima Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Vnkuna Valley Traffic and 
< "redit Association. 

The .Minneapolis, Minn., Civic and 
Commerce Association recently gave a 
"-haduw banquet." Last December the 
annual meeting of thi- as>ociaiion was 
Mid via radio. 
Before this novel meeting, announce- 
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CHAMBERS of commerce are 
seeking to attract attention to 
their communities. A principal 
industry may be advertised; com- 
munity spirit may be stimulated; 
the community itself may be pro- 
moted as a desirable place for fac- 
tories or residences. 

Communities continually seek 
publicity. The information "bu- 
reau" and the "coal" house pic- 
tured here are two ways they get it 




tise the industries of that, com- 
munity. The local industries 

l> ili'li .1 toner her and each pi|i.- 

luhed a leaflet, giving a brief 

ln-lory of its institution These 
leaflets were then exchanged 
a: ir , j j lt ihe different Industrie-, 
banks, and chambers of com- 
merce. They arc lieing circu- 
lated cxti-n-ively by all in be- 
half ul coniniimii v advertising 



M 



I-:, hi- were -ei,i |o the lin liil irrs. together 
v illi the program pruned >m paper nap- 
kins. Speeches were written out in their 
entirely, and both the aunoimi er and all 
or her- who took part in the program, ac- 
tually had the lexis before them. Thus 
was prevented variation from the orig- 
inal time limit to the different discussions. 
The story of the year's work of the Asso- 
ciation was developed through chatty 
40iivcrs.it ions of the speakers. The presi- 
dent of the association entered into the 
program a I intervals. 

The publicity committee of the Orange, 
Texas, Chamber of Commerce recently 
-puiisored a campaign designed to adver- 



Rabbits and Fur 

AN U FACT UK EH S - 
products, fur products, 
and a miniature rabbit farm, 
were displayed at the last an- 
nual industrial fur and rabbit 
exposition, held in Compton, 
California .andsponsored by the 

local ( "halllber ol I 'r >TI It I H- r i > • 

Beaumont, Texas, is the cen- 
ter of a large rice prodm ug 
area. It has four rice mill- and 
one of the largest rice packing 
plaiiis in the world. 

The Hi ailinoril Chamber of 
Commerce distributes a rlu-ter 
of rice tied together with a nli- 
l>on on which is printed "Beau- 
mont, Texas." This is used as a 
badge and has been effective in 
campaigns lo o)i t a in conven- 
tion- tor Beaumont. 

The AkronChamber of Com- 
merce distributes a leaflet, 
which is in the form of a rub- 
ber tire. The leaflet describes 
iutere-ting things about Akron 
and its rubber industry. 

Many chambers of com- 
merce conduct information bu- 
reaus in their routine work 
The High Point, N. C, cham- 
ber btl3t its information booth in the form 
of a bureau to help advertise the town a- 
the "furniture center of the south." 

The Middlesboro, Kentucky, Chamber 
of Commerce has a building constructed 
of native coal. 

Practically every known method has 
been used by the Asheville, N. C , Cham- 
ber of Commerce in advertising Ashex ille. 

The Asheville Chamber hold- annual 
goodwill tours. Prominent visitors in 
AefaeviDe receh e nuts of native fruits and 

flowers. Delegates attending convention', 
in Asheville receive courtesy coupon-, 
good for shows, sight-seeing tours, club 
and special privileges. 
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Here's How Package Engineering 
Will Save You Money 



ONE of your most important 
operations is packing your 
product for shipment. The right 
method means increased economy 
and good will. Extra savings and 
extra sales huild extra profits. 

One of the 50 H & D Package Enyi- 
neers is located ncaryou and is ready, 
able, and willing to give expert as- 
sistance in improving your packing 
and shipping with a saving over 
previous methods. 



By the "Package Engineering" 
method your product, packing 
facilities, means of transportation 
and consumer preferences are all 
analysed. The Shipping Box that 
best meets these requirements is 
then designed and recommended. 

Write today for appointment and se- 
cure, at no cost to you, definite pack- 
ing and shippinufacts of great impor- 
tance to every manufacturer who 
packs his products in shipping boxes. 



Thb Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 

Sandusky. Ohio 



304 Decatur Street 



OnK a taiitfaciaty Shipping 
Rai, fit v pert s and funttuall\ 
i.Im.w.J can mcnunt /oi thr 
fl f r inrrruung numf>t*r . f 
firm* U Kll ibij. in i 1 1- J H ri. 

fared Fifctr Shifting Scin, 




An / : t' I ■ Parka [r ]■..■<-• 

tiilJ br Xfud In ftmt ui \f)U* 

.?■[■■'!.' I he Lnou'l/d|f 
gained fhtuugh a thorough 
und [•■,,. i, ltJ | iru«K . I thtfv 
I'n and f , I..,- ■ i mrlhddj- 



Vfhrn ur.t . ... lu T»* Himx & DaCvh Put* CtiMMtfl p/«n»i HtAM Aafiun • 
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Completely Enclosed 
Underwriter Approved 

Motors 

for 

filling-station 
pumps 

To operate in an explosive 
atmosphere of gasoline vapor 
and air, such as may be en- 
countered inside a filling 
station pump housing, a 
line ol completely enclosed 
Wagner motors has been de- 
veloped. ..from J s hp.toJshp. 

The motors are totally enclosed ex- 
cept at shalt ends, where a paiticu- 
I . r J v close fit is maintained. End 
plates and through bolts are espec- 
ially heavy 

Underwriters card for Class A ser- 
vice issued under reference number 
E«646. 

Twenty -four service stations, fac- 
tory branches, distnhute to Wagner 
dealers throughout the United States. 

Wagner builds all types ol motors. 
Literature ujxm request 




MOTORS ., . Sin«It phi«, 
Polvpru*e*rid Fynn-Wcichtrl Motor* 
TRANSFORMERS... Pow«. Dutrib ul ,on 
and Jrmrumrnt 
FANS. . . D«k, Wall and Crilins type. 

WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
6400 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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Quality Reaches the Farm 
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(Continual jrom p<><jc 40) 
ed to own iiiul operate power machinery, 
ami therefore n h i- Intii a.— rmlitril in a 
few places, with the workers brought to- 
gether to 1* near tin* factory when the 
machinery i- installed. 

If the use of power machinery is 1 he 
outstanding mark of a process which may 
lie named "industry," then agriculture in 

K ansa- i- rapidly I »> minii mdu-trial- 

ized, and to this extent rural life is heirs; 
tirlianized In If IS there were 5, f 15 1 1 ic- 
tors in the state. In lf>'3>, a total of 31,- 
J70 were l>eing op era t e d on Kansas farms. 
Ih-re we lia\ e dm ins hi eight -year period 
more than a thirty-one milium dollar 

bnsines" transacted between the city and 

the country People who own and opcr- 
ate In-.: pnuet machinery I leeome different 
in their concept ion of the size of their 
business and in their social ouilook. 

Power Machinery on Farm 

CONSIDER again the introduction of 
the big power-driven continue [n 
101 S there were fourteen in the state, and 
if was an open question whether the ma- 
chine would prove practicable under Kan- 
sas conditions. In fact, the question has 
I i) dl-nis-ed more or less ever since. 

Init with the net result that the number 
being operated in the harvest fields by 
102'J — only four years later — had risen tu 
L'.T'io. and la-t -nnuner approached the 
1:2,000 mark. In 1020 there were, o«r) ol 
the one hundred and five counties of the 
state, only thirty-four counties m which 
combines were not operating. 

Here is an eigliteeii-niillioii-dullar busi- 
ness transacted with farmers in Ivm-i- 
iu eight years. Counting together these 
two types of big power machinery, the 
tractor and the combine, we have a total 
ol about lit'ty million dollars paid from the 

Miil to the city inamifacntring plant which 
turns out farm power machinery. 

Looking at it from another angle, in 
the last ten years Kansas has liecome a 
great agricultural industrial plant, oper- 
ated by 43,000 power machines capital- 
ized at Iin> million dollars. By this 
tin in- as well as by improved manage- 
ment I he fanner has so increased his ef- 
ficiency that the farm unit, has enlarged, 
and the less well capitalized and less cap- 
able have gone out of busiue-- 

Tln- li '- n-M tiled in a decrease in the 
farm population. Some city people, even 
in Kansas, do not understand yet that tin- 
d'- ii-i-e in farm population really i> the 
very best possible sign of increasing ef- 
ficiency and a lusher standard ol living 
among farm people in the state 

The farmers of Kansas expended for 
gasoline at 31 cents a gallon $2,310,000 
for use on the farm in a given year. Add 
to this, oil and repairs, - in d this annual 
business introduced into the industry of 
agriculture in the last few years would 
run well up toward three million dollars. 
This i- a tremendous contrast to the seli- 
snfneiencv days of the tvpieal pioneer 
American farm of a few years ago 



Klectricilx ha- armed on the Kansas 
farm. A study made in !'.'25 brought out 
i hat 0(X) farms were receiving service 
li'oin eleitrn t ran-mission lines owned 
and Operated by public -en ice corpora- 
tions. Many of these not only had elec- 
tric light-, but ranges, washers, ironer-, 
ret i igei itors, and v\ er\ other elei 1 1 it- de- 
\ ice to make the home modern. On some 
of these farms there were electrically op- 
erated puni[is, machine -hops, -ilo cut- 
ler- and other types of farm machinery. 
This all sounds very much like the di-- 
cunsion of a manufacturing indu-iiv. 
When fanning begin- to <ic( like a manu- 
facturing industry, it may well be ex- 
pected In be placed m t li:iT c|a-s. 

Another indication tha' the st.ite i- in— 
■ lu-triahzmg it-elf is fniind in the ,-tati-- 
lies mill regard to manufacturing In 
I'.'JIl agricultural production aggregated 
>>sj.ihmi,iiiK», while manufacturing oni 
stripped It With $!I|;;,IHIII.IKKI. 

Henry Jackson Waters once -aid ' No 
greater gootl fortune could liefall tie- 
tanners of this mid-western country than 
to have erected alongside their farms man- 
ufacturing enterprises which would gn e 

them a good local market " 

These figures seem to indicate that just 
such good fortune is coming. Neither is 
the manufacturing centralized in a few 
conge-ted mdu-tnal area- There are 
•iboin I I" in rur il ton ii- ;n the si ite; ill it 
i-, i -laces of less than 2,500 population, 

Within the last few weeks the writei 
has made a study of 1)1 of these towns 
i ' host 1 u at laiidom li'oin the entire state 
Seventy-one ot them have manufacturing 
plant- ol Mime kind. The-e range from 
the olle-m.m -hop in the shop employing 
UK) workers. In tliese 71 towns there ate 
KM such manufacturing t-> abli-lmieiit- 

A continuation of the study throughout 
the enure 1,01 Ml tow ns doiibiles- will -how 
the same percentage having these -ni;tll 
maim fact ti hug plants, The average ol 
those already studied is one and three- 
fourths to each town 

"Rural" Manufacturing 

AT THIS ratio with bo per cent ot the 
x ' *■ niral towns having manufacturing 
plants, there are probably I .(KM) small 
manufacturing industries among the Kan- 
sas population listed a- "rural." and bv 
the uninformed considered agricultural 
The type of output of the rural manu- 
facturers so far studied ranges ; dl the way 
from toys, through anto-eliains. garden 
tractors, [uiinps, picture frames. Hour, 
butter, ice-cream, cheese, cabinet work, 
overalls, play-ground swings, brick and 
tile, reed baskets, broom-, tractor lights, 
candy, monuments, cement blocks, and 
auto-trailers. 

A new picture of the average rural state 
is being thrown upon the screen. It is 
the picture of a progressive), industrial- 
ized, urbanized, -uccessful farm people, 
making new demands upon the manufac- 
turing world for commodities and sen- 
ice- 1 to meet a new standard of living 
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ZINC PIGMENT* PAINTS 

'—'for economy in the preservation of plant properties 




IOWER PRODUCTION COSTS are dependent upon well trained and willing workers. Manufac 
u turers have found the systematic painting of company houses arouses a pride in the home and a 
satisfaction with working and living conditions which prevent labor turnover. 

Atmospheric conditions surrounding industrial plants necessitate, for economical plant painting, those 
qualities which are inherent in paints containing substantial proportions of Zinc Pigments. 

ZINC PIGMENT* PAINTS 



HOLD THEIR CLEAR COLOR 
whether brilliantly white or tinted, because of the 
real and permanent whiteness of a zinc pigment 
base. 

ARE DURABLE 
because paint manufacturers scientifically select 
and combine the materials to give these paints 
greatest durability. Zinc pigments are vital mgrc 
dients of industrial paints. 



COVER BETTER 

for technical reasons generally recognized by those 
who know. 

CAN BE QUICKLY and SAFELY APPLIED 
by the painting method best adapted to the par- 
ticular job. 

COST NO MORE IN THE BARREL 
than other less durable paints. 



THERE IS A ZINC PIGMENT PAINT FOR EVERY PLANT PAINTING PURPOSE 



litb" LithuEiune Luliupwoe I* •> chemical 
and ajmiibutt- tu Muuuthiie** <d Juuih. 



Natiorullv u«ed rine nitimenTi arc The New Jer»ey Zinc Company's M XX"Zmc Oxideind "AltJ 
wombmation of ZINC Sulphide jr.d Banua, Sulphate. It,'* one ot the wluicat pigments known, 

'New Jersey^ 

The New Jersey Zinc Company 

Since 1848 Manufacturers of Pigments of Quality for Manufacturers of Quality Paints 
160 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

[coupon] 

Please send me full information about the value of Zinc Pigments in Paint 



Name- 



Company 



Position.. 
Address. 



M'lu n ii.ririf't to Tin Xi:w Jebsi.y Zinc Comtanv plcn*<: uttitthu Xaritm't ftit.-n.t 



I IIS 
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/' igh -grade steam 

COAL 

CHEAP 

m 



in Erie 




PoWtH costs prc-eiil no problem to 
lilt- in a n ■■ fa rtu re r vim huiliU hit 
| » 1 ti lit or hraiirh in 1'* r i t*- 4 I ■ . - - - 
proximilv to the gn-ut Appalachian 
ronl li. I-U mi ,iii> fu\orahlc per-ton 
price*. A inl <■ u in |i r I i n fi central 
stations insure low rules ou power 
by wire. 

Other Advantages Here. Etta 

al«o afford* iiwi i ii - 1 i n rail n-nicr 
iivor four roads anil lou-ro-.l water 
transport: big, in Ii in ii], i I- in easy 
rrorh; ;;n nulit r-w Iiilc lulior; anil 
favorable luxe*. 

(,el All the Farts— Free. ".-» (.real 

Advantages" describe- in detail du- 
ra re combination of fuclor* helping 
Erie plants lo prosper. Mail the 
rim |iuu — or lei our Iuduxlriul 
Hoard furiiii.li toirvcv applied lu tiiur 
own problems. 



ERIE 



L>Klf ( .11 AMIIIK in < oM\ll 

t'tr. /Vrimi. 



!>-./«- 

IMr M-nil » f'py »«--r I.....L i. t 




What Other Editors Think 




Tombstone I piuph 
fnuntlcil in I KK<>. 
Iluniuruui Title. 



************************************* 



Gl.'l \ 



AT BRITAIN ha,- been Hwv- 
its troubles with bureaucra- 
government control and gov- 
ernment regulation. Elsewhere in tin- i- 
-ii" of Nation's Business Herbert N. 
Casson tells the story of the government 
mismanaged telegraph system. Now 
romes forward the EmiUs.Ii livview with 
-nine sharp comment on the collapse ol 
tin- British rubber pulley: 

The Cubinct decision on rubber murks 
the me\ itublc end of one of the most fool- 
i-h puces of wunion interference by a gov- 
ernment depurtmcnt with private Im-iin -- 
i uti i whieh i nn our ag>- b i- lu l to 
endure. 

'1 hut :i [.< i~il hui .-In ml ■ 1 lit allowtal to 
grow up in whieh u couple of civil (servants 
ran by mi arbilrarv tli cis-ion depreciate the 
market miIui.-s of tin Bntidi investor's 
holdings in a great industry by some tens 
ill million- i- a daiiiuing commentary on 
our methods of government. It is purtiru- 
l.i! ly ilainuinic lieciiiise the decision liu "de- 
control" was uutpn -tmn ably right The 
loan occasioned by it was simply the ineas- 
ui i ol the hi iRina I ■ 

I Inee liliin We Irani tin! --One lilil Ii -miIi 

—that il s no coinproiui-c possible be- 

tmig public and private ownership. The 
( einmi nl be H Mi it i .1 only did m the 
liist ui-laiiri' what tin- mdu-try a-kt il them 
id do. but by doing it they accepted a lia- 
bility to British investors which the Brit- 
i-h i ivpuyer, nghlly and inevitably, could 
never allow them to meet. Hence tln-v 
tears. 

The Government have merely taken 
tie it courage in both hands unit cut some- 
, |,,.'. |,,., \ u doing .,, ih.'y h in in i •li- 
the best of someone else's bud job. But 
the authority of Government reposes, like 
that of other institutions, on credit, and in 
an uge which is at the best intolerant of 
authority these foolish i \rut>ion- are likely 
id have widely il imaging re-ull- 

Consumer Is Not Charged 
With Cost of Advertising 

MA HSU \LINfl facts to suj>]iurt its 
:irgnmelit, the Inl ,S/»u? expose- the 
|>optilar fallacy that advertisers increase 
their prices to cover (he Unottatl .-pent 
tor publicity: 

Almost everybody lias very di'liiulr ron- 
i ielions aboul advert i-iriK. and one of them 
■ the fallacy thai the cost of advertising 
is passed on to the consumer. 



If inlvcitisinB is employed consistent l\ 
and |«'is|sieiillv — with due renurd for the 
accepted standards of pntrtice. it is not onl\ 
-i ll-.-ii]>portmg. but produces a steady How 
of business. 

For forty years the Waterman Pen Com- 
pany hax e bcei. -ousisteiit advertisers. To- 
day tie v .in -]n iehin! in the iieinhli.iiliiiM i 
of a half inilhon iloll.n - annually 

Not one dollar of which has affected lie 
cost of their product either to the consumer 
or to the merchants. 

A large number of other national advi i- 

I I -els Willi h.il i In ell established in 1 .11 -me -- 

for more than a quarter of a century — Mich 
is K.i-tumn. Victor. Ivory Snap ('team o: 
Wheat, Wi il'Ii v's Gum — all have been con- 
sistent and continuous advertisers. 

W.iii i man ami all the oilier-, in the face 
of rising costs of labor and mat. rials, whieh 
enter into both product and its advertising 
are toduy delivering a better product than 
tin y did several years ago. 

In none 6f these cases has the price of 
the product to the consumer been ad- 
vanced; neither has advertising increased 
the price to the merchant or distributor. 

Engineer Urges Complete 

Overhaul of Industries 

THE al Mtndoument of traditional man- 
ufacturing methods; the junking m 
machinery made obsolete by changes in 
the economic balance of capital, labor and 
material-; and the application of research 
to manufacturing processes, especially on 
the part of -mall companies, are timed 
upon American industries by (.' I' To! 
man, eiiiisiiliing engineer, of New York 
CSty, in an article in Manufacturing In- 
dttstries. 

I'eelaring that '•research has licen pu' 
on i pedesial and made something to be 
regarded with awe, to whieh near ap- 
proach is forbidden to all save the 
'plies!-' i,| science," Mr. TobfiaO advo- 
cates for every industry in America "a 
searching review of its manufacturing 
process, •, ;nnl eijiiipnieiit." 

Tins se||'-ai, ; dy-is nitisl be comprehen- 
sive, lie say.-, not alone because of the 
"iv.it i li tflge in the ratio of cajiital to la- 
bor and materiola wlin-li hai come about 
since the World War, but because many 
new materials, methods and agents have 
come into use These two develop- 
ments have already caused revolutionary 
changes in some industries and will neees- 
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a man-— 

or a thousand 

men 

Winter, bitter and cold, strode over tlic marshes. 
Peter the Tzar, the Little Father, was building 
himself a city. Tools there were almost none. 
In hordes, Russian, Kalmuck, Ukrainian and 
Tartar serfs scrabbled in the earth with their 
fingers, transported dirt and materials in aprons 
and sacks, and died under the overseers' knouts 
to the number of one hundred thousand. 

In contrast with that we offer you a picture of 
an industry in which the carrying is done by 
Bartlett-Snow conveying machinery. There the 
human drudgery of moving materials and prod- 
ucts is gone. Each step in manufacture has its 
proper place in the continuous movement from 
raw material to finished merchandise. Confu- 
sion docs not exist. 

In the matter of expense, mechanical material 
handling and processing machinery has a tre- 
mendous advantage. It has helped many manu- 
facturers find a solution to the problem of mount- 
ing production costs. If you will call on them, 
our engineers will gladly show you what can be 
done in your own plant. 

THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6500 Harvard Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 



Bartletr - Snow 



ELEVATING CONVEYING PROCESSING MACHINERY 





BUCKET CONVEYORS APRON CONVEYORS 



Bt.LT CONV'tYOKS 



SOU W < ' >.NVf ■> Ulli 



Whrn tenimy to The C O. Bum.KTi-s.viiw Co. jilrox- mrntton Natfea'l Butmrt' 
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NINE 
NET 

S3 15,503.00 

\inr firms — a packer, ti box 
maker, hvo an In arressory 
maiiufacl nrer-. a j>aint rur- 
poration. two paper mill>. 
and two maehiiie -ln>|>- — 
saved £3 t.">, .">0.1. 00 due lit 
•simple changes in I heir roil- 
line method of operation. 

Think what I lie average 
profit these nine enjoyed 
would mean to y on in the-e 
dav sof pi i id I less prosperit y . 

We eaii achieve hiii Ii re-»nl|<. 
because over sixteen years' 
experience enables us (o lo- 
eate the leaks and apph 
simple corrective mca-lirc-. 
which lead to ri al -avin^-. 

We do not feel we have heeH 
successful unless I he actual 
results at hast double the 

estimate* 

Making, a Profit, 

is a book every executive should 
have, f.opics are mailed mi re- 
ipucst. Write for your- now. 

L. V ESTES 

INCORPORATED 

I NO I S T It I A L BM CI.NEE US 

4~.>.l Broadway 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




irftm tenting /tfciwr mention Xattan't Btutnra* 



s 1 1 ;J t e> radical readjustment.* hi runny 
others in the np.\t few year-. 

The electrical, telephone, and aiitoiuo- 
ll\P industries are exceptions, the :nill|nr 

|toints out, bccnt-e they have long made 
rc--e-irrli the underlying lai-ior ot their 
busine-sis. 

Assume u given machine or process to 
li.i-.r Keen designed soundly in respect to 
i he dale "i i generation ago, what is its 
present economic status? The first step 
is lo learn whether — and how much — i In- 
haste factor- hive changed -nice the in- 
stallation was made. 

We lind that today, while lie- cost of 
Capital is the same or less, the other fac- 
tors, largely on account of war-time ac- 
tivities, have changed radically. Labor 
ami material costs haw approxim.-iteh 
doubled. 

Because of this change in two of the 
basic factors, pre-war production meth- 
ods and equipment are nn longer in '"eco- 
nomic balance." Thus manufacturing 
costs increased as the purchasing power 
nt the dollar decreased. The margin of 
profit has to suffer, except in rases where 
it was possible to ]>as? the additional co-t 
along to the consumer. 

Warning Voiced Against 
Public Ownership Schemes 

PUBLIC ownership is looted up Bj 
many trade publication editors as the 
greatest menace to American business. 
They see in such projects as Muscle 
Shoals only political schemes to put tin- 
i mvenimcut more and more into bu-iiics- 
m competition with private enterprise. 

Cheniirtil Markets exposes some falla- 
cies m the Mu-cle Sho il- enthusiasts' fer- 
tilizer plans, raising a doubt as to the real 
potentialities of the project for produc- 
tion of cheap nitrate-. 
It observes that 

Many gentlemen in Congre-s appear lo 
ha\e tin' iro id -t ihlliculty in comprehend- 
ing the BMawing of two plain facts in con- 
nect ion with Mu-i le Shoal" lii -i , ih 1 1 i In- 
plant i< primarily a power enterprise and 
Ui it il i- titled badly for the manufacture 
of fertilizers; second, that the American 
fertilizer industry on the whole has not 
been ns profitable u business as it should 
hart ben if one-tenth of the stories cur- 
rent about how this wicked trust gouge- tin- 
poor farmer were true. 

The mn-i casual conversation with both 
senators and representatives reveals a»- 
• mailing igin 'i OH • oil. cluneal de\ i lop- 
uients in the an mitogen la id which hav e 
I. do n plac" -mi l' the Muscle Shoal- project 
h ,i- undertaken. It is commonly believed 
among them that merely to turn the wheels 
of tin- I'll it pi oil is to sriud out at very 
low cost i completely balanced plant food 
especially adapted for the needs of the cot- 
lon slates. Apparently they have never 
ev en heard of potash or phosphate. They 
-eek nothing of freight r ites on these raw 
materials, or else I hey lielieve — and llli- is 
a fact, not exaggeration — that these prod- 
uct- an- also to be produced at Muscle 
Shoal- 
Such a misconception of the chemical 
situation at this potential power plant is, 
however, probably very much less danger- 
ous in their consideration of this problem 



than the possibility either that Muscle 
Shoal- w ill lie u-i d politically or that it will 

m disgust Iw .settled in any way that ap- 
pi urs to aid the- farmer. 

Mn-rlc Shoal- ha- hung like a hWord Ol 
Damocles mil rh. -iruggling fertilizer in- 
(lu-tiv ever since 1920. It has, moreover, 
had a serious, unfavorable elTecl upon tin- 
development of our air nitrogen industry 
sound business and modern trchuologv 
To put the Government into the nitrogen 
bu.-iin --. subsidized by the sale of surplus 
(lower, would seriously threaten both of 
tin -.■ branches of American rlii-tnie.il en- 
terprises. 

Muddle of Distribution 

Upsets Tea and Coffee 

\ I I t II ha- been u riUen about the 

a**- waste m distribution, yd no sure 
means of getting at the source of the trou- 
ble has been discovered. The Tea n d 
Coffee Trade Journal takes rather a pes- 
simistic attitude' 

A few years ago, the problem of the food 
maniifaclurer was how to lower production 
co.-t" How could his product be produced 
cheaper? His time w.i* taken up v\ii|i ex 
amining into taetory economic.. Little 
thought was given to distribution Thai 
end of it was comparatively simple. Once 
through the factory, his package was sold 
to the whole-aler or tim et to the ret.ulei 

Now all i- dilTerent — chaotically dlffer- 
ent, it seems. The chain grocery store- 
have cut deeply into the retail distribu- 
tion. 

In order lo insure tin m-eh i - of an out- 
let, cerium cotfee roa-tei- and tea paeker- 
havc become owners of chain stores Im- 
porters have bought stock in chains, thus 
n mov nn; lle ui from i he open market 

Imle|>endent retailers are combining a- 
far a.- buying goes Hut lately a conven- 
tion of letaller-ow 'tied whole-ale grocer- 

was held. Other groups of retuilers are 
adopting a uniform nam-- and store front — 
I i ham store organization to all outward 

appearances. 

Mergers in All Forms 

'TMIIS l« ing an age of merger-, wholesale 
I grocer- are following the trend But"' 
competitor are coming together under one 
roof. Others are dropping all lines bur two 
or three nationally advertised tioncumpeli- 
Ine items and thii- becoming commission 
houses. Some aie changing to cash and 
carry wholesalers, even to the extent <>i 
running regular wagon routes. Still other- 
are foiming group-' of ri taih-r- whom thev 
take nniler tin u wing-, die— their window-, 
and give special service m return for cx- 
clii-n e buy nig power 

In addition lo all this, the liv e anrl ten 
cent .store- an -elling coffee and tea. The 
drug .-lores ale doing the same, so are the 
restaurant-, the lunch counters, ,-t<-. The 
wayside refn shineul stand- are mereasina 
by leaps and hounds 

And so il goe- Pioductioii has been 
pretty well standardized. The problem now 
is not how to produce but how to market. 
The man who can successfully solve that 
problem for the maniifaclurer is cock of the 
roo-t . 

Whither, as the school orator si ill .-ay.-, 
aie we drifting? 

Will th* channels of distribution straighten 
themselves out in a standardized fashion" 
And. if so, when? One man's guess seem- 
us good as another's. 
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Big Savings for 
Property Owners 

Ou ncrs of Business Property 
-Von I'jintliyMiiJiimr. fillips 
/ t|iii/)meiil RecJto.ci Afuinfeii- 
tiitu' I'umliiij; (,"ii\fs 60', fu 

Once you own a Binks Portable Spray Paint- 
nig Unit , you can keep your buildings bright, 
light anil sanitary, you can refinish interiors 
and exteriors with machine-like speed and 
economy. 

A Small Investment 
— A Big Return 

Your maintenance man can do the work. An 
inexperienced man can quickly cover 1000 or 
more square feet per hour with the casy-to- 
uperalc Binks Spray Gun. Vour furniture, 
and plant equipment too, can be refinishcd 
quickly and easily. 

TheBinksSprayGun willapply any oil paint . 
lacquer, alluminum and graphite paints, elc 
The work is mechanically even. Every 
crack, split or crevice is penetrated. One 
outfit does the work of 4 or 5 brushes and 
does a mechanically perfect job. Yet, the 
initial savings alone should pay for the 
equipment. Plants and buildings that defied 
ptfllttlH due to cost, can now be brightened 
up at a remarkably low cost. 

Money saving details and descriptions of 
Outfits covering a wide range of capacities 
and prices will be mailed upon request. 

BINKS 

SPRAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. G. 3128 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Illinois 



Branch Office* 
New York — !« Warren St 
Petroir — 44*A Cam Ave 
Sian PrancltttO — 371 5th Si 

Representative* in 
1'rtiiiipal l itica 



Tin- .Spr.iv rm.ii I'.ii.n 

>.it "U •ur/accJ, fieile- 

o.ltrl cr^c\ mi brmh can 
rcifch. 
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LL, indeed, is the season tin' 
.-rr- no new color product 'I 
ami promoted to accelerate 
sides of wearing apparel. The 
very names of these f rt--h hues are per- 
fumed with the romance of commerce. 
Exhibitt in invite conclusion thai color is 
the L|fa of trade are offered by the Na- 
tional Knitted Outerwear Association's 
selections for fall and winter use In 

immediate prospect tn captivate tin- eve 
are "J teaiiv ille -and." "siherptnc," " Hur- 
mese ruby," "pate shell." "Tommy red." 
and "English violet." 

Along with ihe esthetics of color, its 
affects on the moods of the WBMW an 
under observation by .specialists. This 
study is predicated on belief that colors 
hnve vibration comparable to vibration 
in BOSK, The basic idea is that every 
person has a keynote sound, and a key- 
tone of color. It seems apparent enough 
that people who continually see red 
should be toned down several shade-. 
Possibly some |iersonalities will give 
trouble, but it should be no trick to 
tit "Independence blue" to the tradi- 
tional vibrations of Fourth of July spcll- 
I tinders. 

IT must be true that America is the land 
■ oi golden opportunity Nowhere ebt 

are so many men "easily wort li 1 million." 




L^EW business men are likely to take is- 
' sue wiili 1 Columbia I 'Diversity pro- 
fessor's appi u-al of distribution as "the 
most important problem." No great 
novelty is to lie expected from attempts 
in H -ilelme all the tai lors that affect the 

How of goods from the producer to the 
consumer. It i- in Columbia's announced 
purpose to e.-tabbsh an "Institute of Dis- 
tribution" that helpful progress 1- prom- 
ised 

This academic innovation i< to lie oper- 

ateil by the fv-| I of Business, and will 

provide a center lor 'he development of 
prmei]iles and practices in I ehalf of scien- 
tific (fistribution Here 'is a job as coflt- 
prehensive ns business it~eli, for, a- Pro- 
fessor .lames C Egbert see- it, "the fact- 

of the situation we o v erc apa city in pro- 
duction, enormous recent advances 111 the 
ti ciuiii|iie of production, sharpened coin- 



petition both at home and abroad, a con- 
suming public exercising choice as nevei 
before, the anomaly 111 Ainei icaii his'nrv 
of a high degree of general prosperity at 
a tune of general falling prices, and lie 
urgent need to keep industry going, labor 
employed, and general prosperity ex- 
tended." 

When the need for a better focus of 
business intelligence 1- more widely recog- 
nized, 11 mil be readily apparent that Oil', 
ot the dark means "out of the red." 
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/^VbD trades continue to hud ii"v, 
^/ svvers to the ijuery, "what's in a 
name''" Now, the barbers by assoeia- 
tional decision hav e fixed on "chirotonsor" 
for title of the craft. Reason for the 
1 haiige 1- given bv l.inu- Mcllvaine, gen- 
• 1 il --e. n-tary of the National Association 
n| Master I : rbi 1 - "( hirotonsor 1- tin 
general name of the profession," he said, 
" ' .1 1 1 - t a- Qn name physician may cover 
specialists in many fields." All the beauty 
parlor operator-, hairdre-ser- and com 
pliMiui specialists, as well as the barbers, 
may l»e known a? chirotonsor?." 

Bobbers, barbers, and clay compactors 
all labeled alike. Even (he barlier pole is 
going out of fa-lnon. (line it signified 
that the barber was an expert in blood 
letting, and thus advertised the medic 1. 
aspect of his business When the barber 
gave up blood letting by inrention, he 
grew away inun the u-e ot the pule 

This revision bv the traditional care- 
taker of one extremity has inspired no 
emulation among the accepted attend- 
ants tie ether. 0. Stavrakas, presi- 
dent of the Bootblacks Protective Ennui. 
Chicago, tells why. "What's a boot- 
black"" Mr. Stavrakas asks rhctnricallv . 
and then proceeds to answer bUBSSu 
"Why, a -hoe diiner. a shine boy, and .1 
bootblack. Hoothhick is the name of an 
aged and honorable profession, win. f > 
dates I ack to the time of the pharoah- 
of Egypt, and bootblack it stay.-." 

Kadiant though thai judgment mav be 
with rugged independence and pride in 
work, "bootblack" does seem a rather 
drab promise of service 111 this age of pep. 
punch, and promotion "Sahotieiait" has 
been proposed, bin it is 111 no great fa vol 
Certainly it is long enough 10 put 11 higher 
poli-h on our foot consciousness, and that 
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Railroads . . 

extend factory doors to corner stores 



You find the things you want at the 
corner store — toothpaste or laundry soap, 
a paper of pins or a can of pineapple; 
railroads have put them just around the 
corner from where you live. 

By rapid freight transportation, the rail- 
roads of the nation have made every 
corner store the door of a thousand facto- 
ries. As a result, manufactured goods have 
replaced home-made goods, living costs are 
lowered, lives are made easier and happier 
and more useful. 

Through increased operating efficiency, 
railroads are constantly cutting the time 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC t 

OP..CES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 



required for shipment from factory to 
point of distribution. Reliable delivery is 
now made on a week to ten-day schedule. 
Quicker shipments mean lower stocks 
carried by corner stores, lower costs for 
merchants, lower prices to the people. 



Westinghouse has always been identified with 
modern transportation. A leader in railroad elec- 
trification, this company has made possible new 
efficiencies in handling terminal freight traffic. 
Electric power and light put by Westinghouse in 
railroad shops have added to railroad efficiency by 
lowering operating and maintenance costs. 



MANUFACTURING 

' REPRESENTATIVES 



COMPANY 

IVEKyWHEIB 



Westinghouse 
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Character Witness 

Many bankers regard 
the possession and use 
of an American Appraisal 
as evidence of manage- 
rial acumi-M. foresight 
and conservatism. 

THE 

Amerigan Appraisal 

COMPANY 

A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 



I i- most desirable, as the advertising of 
shoe manufacturers reminds us 

THE fact that Northwestern Univer- 
sity i- Id pro\ iilc .1 course in busine-s 
ethics through it- Slum! id ( 'ommerec i>, 
of course, susceptible toa variety of inter- 
pretations lit two sports of tins iuno 
vat ion there I- noinblc distinction. Inclu- 
sion of the subject proocccU from the 

motivating; realization that an adequate 
moral sense must he developed to keep 
pace with the technical advances in hiisi- 
ii'--- method-. I'or expounding this liehel 
i- I he fund of .fJ.YOlM) given l>y the daugh- 
ter of William Vawter, of St. Joseph. 
Michigan. 

By her generous action, a part of n for- 
tune made in business will lie ii-efulh 
applied to the ethical education of young 
men inclined to Im-iness careers. An 
earlier faith in l»u.-im— i» re-inve-ted, and 
it is unthinkable that it will not pay 
enormous dividends in the decisive in- 
i i nuil iles of cha racier and good repute. 
Intelligently conceived, this lectureship 
promises to widen recognition of the 
social obligations of business — a purpose 
which is nowhere more actively served 
than by the business community itself. 

\( CORDING to the Bureau of Public 
1 » lloads, the total automobile rcgi-- 
tration last year amounted to 2->,r27,3 1 "> 
jehicles — or one motor vehicle for every 

."".l.-i persons, tlii' Bureau .-ay-. If oil'' 

guess is as good as another in explaining 
that decimal fraction, perhaps it repre- 
sents the ovcrllow of anatomies tr.iti-- 
poried in rumble seats. 

A GOOD deal of evidence is in hand to 
*» show that "hot dogs" are all things 
to all men. To tin- M idison Square Gar- 
den Corporation these roseate capsules 
must seem rentable golden links in a 
chain of fortuitous circumstances. For 
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NY ARTICLE in this or any other issue of 
NATION'S BUSINESS will be reprinted at your 
request for distribution among friends, business 
associates, employes and others. 

These reprints, in attractive and highly readable 
form, are furnished at cost, plus postal charges. 

Fill in and return the coupon below and we will 
quote you cost prices in any quantity. 



NATION'S BUSINESS, (I. S. Chamber of Commerce. Washington, D. C 
PLEASE send me reprint tost information on the article ... 

. . .by . in the n« 
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the interest and amortization charges on 
:i *J.OI.K).l)l)0 loan from the Mutual Eifc 
Insurance Company is to be paid in con- 
siderable part from the sale of sausages 
On the success of this large financial 
operation may Not the business standing 
of the wiener. Of course, big wieners 
that have arrived at the bond retire- 
ment age will have a definite position 
but junior wieners on the way up must 
*till look for other bonds to ,-ottqiicr 
Possibly the corporation will see fit to 
emblazon the vendors with some such 
motto as "eanis viticit." More likely, the 
beneficiaries of the garden variety of 
frankfurter will see no shame in exclaim- 
ing with the rest of the populace, "hot 
dog' " R. C W 
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Rotisserie /<,-.!■:.. M-'Ji. i. I< Chopper and Lincoln* Scrubber -aJI cep*ippeJ it'irfi Bu^elitt- Laminated Gears. 

When operating under these trying conditions 
Bakelite Laminated Gears are successful 



BECAUSE of their strength, resist- 
ance to wear, freedom from distor- 
tion and silent operation, Bakelite 
Laminated Gears have been widely 
adopted for all sorts of electrically driven 
appliances and machines. 

In the three pictured above, a Rotisserie 
Range, a combined Coffee Mill and Meat 
Chopper, and an electric Floor Scrubber, 
Bakelite Laminated Gears are operating 
with complete success under a variety of 
difficult conditions. 

In the case of the Rotisserie Range a 
Bakelite Laminated worm gear drives the 
sprocket chain which turns the spits. 
Notwithstanding the proximity of the 
heating element, the gear works smoothly, 
silently, steadily — unaffected by the tem- 



perature hour after hour — day in and 
day out. 

Different, but equally exacting, service is 
performed by the gear in the Meat Chop- 
per. Under test the Bakelite Laminated 
Gears used in this machine operated in 
oil for 100 hours, under brake load, at 1750 
R.P.M. and there was no discernible wear. 
This test was equivalent to one year's 
service. 

In Floor Scrubbing Machines the gears 
are necessarily exposed to dampness. 
Through the use of Bakelite Laminated 
Gears in the Lincoln Scrubbers, war- 
page was eliminated and a more smooth 
and quiet operating unit obtained. The 
service record has been remarkable. 
These gears have been in use over 18 
months and not a single one has gone bad. 



Bakelite Engineering Service 

Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied applications of Bakelite Materials combined with eighteen 
years' experience in the development of phenol resinoidsfor industrial uses provides a valuable background 
for the co-operation offered by our engineers and research laboratories. Write for Booklet No. 42, 
"Bakelite Molded". 

BAKELITE CORPORATION 

247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Chicago Office, 635 West 22nd Street 

BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 DuflVrin Street, Toronto, Ont. 



BAKELITE 



THE MATERIAL OF 




A THOUSAND USES 



"The rrenef ed Trade Mark »nJ SymDcl »hown above may be uutionly cm prodjrti n-.nif, <ror> mjt«-njli 
manufactured' bv BakeEiEe Corporation. Under the capital 'B" a the fiumenrjl tign for infinity or unhmml 
quantity. It lyniboluci the infinite number or pracnt And futiuc uin of S-Atkir Ccrpcu aiiun'i product*-'' 

IT7i,>ti writino tn B^KFinr PoHrnRvrinN' y\lm»r mmtinn Nation's Ttufiw 
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Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, founded 1801 




Too Many 
Activities 



I'UOI'I.III.V IIIH..V.S 1/1 .li. V 

c)i:ilii)>tT of n unllio n-o 
should consider flic 
Imlf - formulated and 

v. .'11 meaning plan- of 

individual? and reach an agreement as to 
their value and relative importance. Out 
hi tin- will come a well rounded program 
that may receive public approval and 
support. Organization Service of the Na- 
tional Chamber recently pointed out. 

Individuals and croups have more or 
Jess decided ideas as to what should take 
first place on lhe chafnlwr's program. 
The temptation i- ever pre.-eiit hi adopt 
a program based on desires expressed 
rather than on ascertained needs. 

Within recent years a number of cham- 
ber.- iii conuneree bare placed i general 
manager over the secretary, or else they 
have employed specialists in certain activi- 
ties, making iln in more or less independent 
of the secretary. It is not unlikely that 
this is partly due to the fact that secrc- 
tanes, in their desire to meet all and sundry 
demands, undiitakc to • lr» so milch thai 
tin v tail to -.it i-iy anybody. 

No pi ml who.-e eiimpment was limited 
in capacity to a certain output would at- 
tempt to itu n a-c tlw output without in- 
creasing equipment, and yet chambers of 
commerce attempt it. As chief adminis- 
trative officer of tin 1 chamber, lhe scerctaiy 
is in a position to advise against an over- 
load and to rivc sound reasons for so advis- 
ing. I.a-t year two . \pi neiio d chamber 
of commerce men were asked to state what, 
they considered their relationship to the 
board of directors to be. Here are their 
answers : 

"Hcing trained in method of chamber of 
commerce procedure and having a board 
vvho-e |n i-.iiin, I change- and i- couipo-ed 
of men unfamiliar with be-l organization 
practice, it is the duty of the secretary to 
advise the board on such matters even to 
the extent of trying to influence their 
action Abu. he should ki i l' the hoard ad- 
vised of the public altitude toward activi- 
ties undertaken or proposed, so far as he 
ha- In en abl< i,i ascertain it." 

"No matter how many committees 1 fieri' 
may be the secretary is chief fai l finder. 
The board expects him to be informed and 
looks to him for information on every step 
of it- procedure, lie is not only an advisor 
on procedure, but should be consulted on 
policy as well, and -lioiild be prepared to 
give reasons why he considers u policy un- 
sound. Meing charged with carrying out 
the deci-ions of the board he tnii-t not 



hesitate to i vpn - a sound opinion con- 
cerning all matter- being con-idered " 

This being the relation of the secretary 
to his board, he i- in posit um to keep it 
from overloading the siurf through an un- 
due increase in activities. As he is chief 
fact finder to all committees, he is in a posi- 
tion to influence the number of committee- 
appointed lie lias :i f llifig argumi Ut lli 
the size of his staff. Activities must be 
undertaken with the size of the staff in 
mind, and to do • t> i ir. <■ work in the gen- 

i ral i hall. In 1' ol < ■•lul u li e lli id ntfirei 

directors and committee- mn-i be made t 
understand that they are to function in 
their field as the secretary end staff func- 
tions in its field. The chamber of com- 
merce is an organization, and every cog in 
the wheel must do the work assigned it 
This, the Secretary is in a position to im- 
prc~- upon l lie [•resident and the board. 



Mom . ■ 
Do You Know foremanniiu turcrsuh., 
Your Costs? ;,r( ' b'kmg p.-.n in tin- 

advancement of their 
Industrie- through col- 
lective p. tidy of common problems are 
realizing the importance of development 
and use of uniform methods of cost ac- 
counting. 

' You don't know your costs" shouted 
one executive at a meeting of an industry. 
He proved it by getting the manufac- 
turers to submit their costs. The htghe-t 
co-t averaged more than lun per cent in 
excess of the lowest. No wonder this in- 
ihi-iry was suffering from the effects of 
price making without an adequate knowl- 
edge of costs. 

Kach industry ha- ii- peiiihar pr >'>- 
lenis. Shipbuilders, cotton finishers, 
stove in . mill. n ■Hirers and pickle packers 
all have distinct problems, bin executive- 
arc rapidly coming to the conclusion that 
they have much to gam and nothing to 
lo.-c through the study by their account- 
ants of the peculiar problems of cost 
accounting procedure presented h> the.i 
industries. 

Recently the cotton tt&tne industry cre- 
ated .1 llew agency, the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute, 10 study the problems of that great 
industry. An editor of Textile H'orM made 
a trip through llie Sunt li to interview cot- 
ton mill manufacturer.- 1 to secure their 
reactions toward the newly organised Insti- 
tute. Then he drew up u list of the pre- 
ferred activities. He says: 

''This was our fir-t surprise. The !>e-t 
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PHOTOGRAPH is reality put on paper. Whether 
you are selling houses or hosiery, soup or suspenders, a 
photograph carries conviction. They may admire art, 
but they believe photography. Let the camera tell your 
sales story. Your local commercial photographer will 
gladly assist you. You will find his suggestions decid- 
edly helpful. 



>IIOLO(,kAPIIS 

O/eli Aejruth 




INTERNATIONAL 



COMPARE Oalritcclrjin- 
' w in( wall other practices 
on ■ performance ba*n nml 
you will real ixc how i rn- 
pttrtmil itif to your produc- 
tion that you clean e/h- 
eirntly. Then figure the 
difTercnre in total nut mid 
you will rcahir »I*o how 
importune it is to your 
porlcri t»rak that you clean 
economically. 

Booklrrvand full drtadion 
request. 

tfirtttliUi. *m ittaswt im Ik* 

I*, ! mt r.l •■, ..t Jfl.i I lBJ./j, 

Mattul*ttuie<l unit I'* 

OAKITE PRODUCTS.INC 

MA I luiiiir* St. Tttw Vork. N.Y 



OAKITE 

Industrial Cleaning Materials Methods 



Simply plug in 

to yttur lii*ht socket 

and PAINT 



The No. 290 Matthew* Me- 
chanical Paintinv iCo,ui|irnont 
is a complete, nijfh quality, 
portable painting machine of 
handy sixe made up of electric 
niutor, compresaor, air supply 
tunic, material container, air 
and material lines and the 
well known Type L Matthews 
Gun. ^ Two men can lift this 
unit with ea.se. anil the entire 
equipment can pa*s through 
ft apace 14 inches wide. 

NEW LOW PRICE 

Send for complete information and low price. 
TTlii in the ideal marhine fur maintenance paint- 
ing, product finiihnui and refimihinq work. 
Equipped with a muffler that makes it prac- 
tically n«wl«ss when in operation. Write to 

W. N. MATTHKWS CORPORATION 
tm For«>t Part Blvd. St. Louii, U. S. A. 





MATTHEWS 

MECHANICAL PAINTING 

EQUIPMENT 

Whtn fctilti>a /«.»« mirnloii Sal ton' 1 Hutinttt 



Opinion in the Smith a- we encountered it 
recognizes us tin first nml of the cotton 
iudiistiv a iinitiniii basis of cost deli riinria- 
tion. Knowing us liny do tin excess of 
production over consumption which has de- 
vi li.pi il cut-throat t-< >i 1 1 j x litmn, tin m nu n 
feel nevertheless that must of the uncco- 

11 1'- pi lors in.nli- 111 |v. 1 lit \ i .11 - h.u . 

In 1 ii ijui tnl 11 k 1 if know li 'II-. i .it Ih 1 1I1 in 
to inii ut. Tin v believe that many mills 
have injected depreciated quotations into 
the market because they wi ii bar-nig tin ir 
iietilinlll on faulty mathematics. They 
arc confident lliat these prices have born 
figured on a pereontug'- of tnm luncry opcr- 
ulion fur ut variance with actual practice. 
Tin* is nut, a new thought. — it )ia- In mi 
emphasised before. However, it is Inter- 

e^t mi! in nnle thai lenders in the industry 
recognise the need of a standard cost basis 
a.s uin- ni ih. outstanding I'M ti ijinsili - for 
bn-iln -s sanity." 

VV hat In Iter evidence could lie pli -• nlod 
(if tie' importance of uniform enst account- 
ing? The Department of Manufacture of 
the National ('number has kept in close 

1 t 11 1 with the nm\ 1 im nt - -1 1 up by 

trade associations and is prepared to con- 
ic- inliHinaliiin upon methods of organi- 
/ ii urn ,n.| I In 1 iiinlm t ol th. .1.1 1 1 .' a -. 

Inquiry is invited. 



T 11 e New Orleans 
New Air ' natnl " r " 1 ( 'ommereo 
Route Opened announces the opening 
nf ( 'mil rai l Air Mail 



N11 Tins line nins 

from New York to New Orleans, serving 
also intermediate cities. 



I.Aimi: SAVINGS PI E TO 

The Cost of illness-prevention work 
Sickness :ire rr I ,or,<,, l 111 :l I" 1 '- 
liration, I ndust rial 

Ilmlth 'v j> .Yo. 4 

ill the Insurance Department of the Na- 
tional Chamlier. 

1 die siore avet uiing 4,ndll employes 
showed in one year an e-tmiateil saving in 
wages and compensation alone of .*.'^.n ,| l 
The cost of medical supervision varies, 
but a number of studies r.-tmiaie it at 
around annually for each employe. 

t manufacturer found that it paid 1j.ii 1 1 

to spend $20 to $25 to give the most com- 
plete and effective service. 

The pamphlet pies into the scope of 
industrial health activities and the oppor- 
tunities for chambers of commerce to 
promote (his work. Copies arc available 
upon reipiest. 



"Ft ilium's 1 11 1 he 1 11 - 
Not Machines kwtojHng tta agri- 
But Farms , ' ,|ll " rr rather than 
looking toward indus- 
tri.il arpanooii " said 

Colvin Brown, Manager oi < irg.un/.atinn 
Service ol llie National Chamber, altera 
recent trip through the slate. 

"Bu-me-s at present 1- 1101 prosperous, 
but things are looking up, and Florida's 
de\ elojinielit is far ahead of what it Would 
have been hid there been no boom. At 
present there is a hue and cry inr indus- 
trial expansion, but 1 In- more far-sighted 
oitizeii~ are realizing that the real basis 
for prosperity is in tin- development of 
agriculture anil the tourist, trade. 



"Port Everglades was one ol the most, 
interesting things 1 have seen. Florida is 

le in early 

vegetables ami Iruits. The laud is tortile 
and with the development of transporta- 
tion facilities and the draining of much 
swamp land it can be used to good ad- 
vantage. 

"lndn.-iry will come, but it will lie locat 
Retired business men who go there will 
w.mt something to occupy their tune 
They will stnrl mii.iII cnlerprises which 
nul.v" loi al raw 111.1I1 tial- In such a way 
will industry come, and the state will 
strike a proper balance between agricul- 
ture and industry." 



Five ye.mis aoo, five 
Municipal mi ' n ni, ' ( ' r,n '' ' volve.l 



Problems 



an idea. Tliese men 
were the secretaries oi 

Iivi liitii.it a— 1 icu 

lions. Their idea was that llie best way 

10 hel|i lletroil was to form a city-wide 
committee representative of as many or- 
ganizations as desired to alliliate. Tin- 
work is now beyond the experimental 
stage. Hill lot Charles Iv Hoyd, Assistant 
Bat retary of the Iteirnit Board of C»»m- 
inei'i-o and Seen tary ot tin: (ioverumelilal 
Committee, tell the story: 

The Detroit Board of Commerce agreed 
to undertake the organisation of such a 
committee and its Hoard of Director* ap- 
pointed Louis J. Flint, who was the pr< in- 
dent of the Detroit Council of Service 
Clubs, as the chairman of the proposed 
group which was given the name of tin 
1 in'. 1 niim ni.il Committee. Inv itations 
were sent out to all organizations in the 
city that were assumed to be interested in 
the contemplated program of the new com- 
mittee. At the fust meeting of the group 
on January la. 1!»24, twelve organizations 
were ri presented. Four years later, on .Jan- 
uary IS, 1928. the following organizations 
were act ive in the work of the emu 1111 ttec: 

Tlio Huilding F.inpliiyeis, Technical So- 
cieties, Board of Commerce, Business Prop- 
erty Owners rtnaftnialinii. Central Detroit 

Coiulin rend Club. Cllizi lis' Committee, 
Association of Credit Men, Automobili 
Club. Auto Dealers A -sue la 1 1011, Bureau of 
Govcrnun ntal Hen-arch. Citizens League, 

Engineering Society, Real Estate Board, 
II. tail Druggist-. Association, Fmployi 1- 
Association, Fire Prtnention Commito 1 , 
Ji ih 1 -1 hi \veinii Improi i 1 1 1 1 nt Associat ion, 
Michigan Manufacl nrers AsstH'ial ion, Mil- 
waukee Jiuietioii Manufaetiiii 1.-, A"in'ia- 
1 n ni. l'osi •! Fmployi's Council, Purchasing 
Ag. nt -s A -soi iat inn. Retail Merchants A--... 
ei.itmn. AVImU.-ale Merchants Bureau, 
Woodward Avi nue Iniprov euient Associa- 
1 a 11. Michigan I.aniidryl Iwncrs Association, 
Mack Avenue Impro\ lit Association. 

Through these f.mr years, the Board of 
Commerce, lias continued lo spou-or the 
committee by furnishing it. with a secretary 
and bearing all of 11 - expenses. Mi Mings 
are held nearly every Tuesday anil are open 
to the public and pn ■» at all time. 

If was early agreed that no act mu of the 
Governmental ( 'omuuiti e would be bunbng 

011 any nn lnlu r organization. The plan of 
proi'ednre winked out has proven mutually 
siii isfaclory. When any controversial sub- 
ject is before llie group, a subcommittee is 
Usually appomli d to rc\ iow the ealire mat- 
tor and tiiiike leconiiiiondiil ions which un- 
discussed by 1 he entire commit lee nml 110 
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It's here^the mew 

PIERCE ARROW 




Hauls a 5-ton pay load 
legally on any highway 



Malt is peed Tra ns m iss ion 

World -famous Pierre-Arrow 
dual -valve, dual- ignition 
engine gives 25 per cent 
more power, uses 25 per 
cent less gasoline 

A now day in transportation reqnire- 

mcnts . • .a new day in highway 
restrictions. . . a new Pierce-Arrow 
truck for these needs of today. 

Staimcher, •■ul lighter in weight, 
it hauls villi speed a 5-lon load — - 
and conforms w ilh the20,000-pound 
Vehicle Gross Weight laws effective 
in many Btates. 

lis Multispced Transmission has 
a high range of speeds for Cost, 
economical r unnin g on smooth 



stretches; a low range with tremen- 
dous reserve power fur forging 
through "heavy going" or for pull- 
ing out of deep excavations. 

Its power plant is the famous 
Dual-Valve, Dual-Ignition Pierce- 
Arrow engine. It develops 2.S per 
cent more power — and stives l'~> /<er 
cent in fuel. 

Its worm gear drive, pioneered 17 
years ago liv Pierce-Arrow, operates 




I00.0OO MILE 
WORM DRIVE 



13' 6" Wheelbase, $1500 
15' W I t eel base, 4550 
16' 6" Wheclliase, 1600 

For chassis only .at Bujfato 
Pierce-Arrow trucks may be pur* 
rhrwd, if desired, under attractive 
fiflftlKtlng arrangements. 



silcntlyinabath 
of clean oi 1. 1 1 is 
designed to de- 
liver 1(10,000 to 
200,000 miles of 
efficient, trou- 
ble-free fierv ice. 

Drivers like 
its easy steer- 
ing, its ability l<> turn short. 

Built tike all Pierce-Arrow tracks 
have been built — lo _\ ield 12. 1 7t and 
even 17 years of service, the new 
Il-H model carries more loads with 
Iruer idle hours ami with greater 
profit than any previous Pierce- 
Arrow heu\ v clutv truck. 

The Pierce-Arrow di-lrihuU>r in 
your locality will prove thi-. Ask 
him about it. 



Commercial Car Division, THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, \ . Y. 



Wht u butting o Piuil-- Aim w p'rwe mti*tiott Xatiou'n Hunvrrm to the (ftn.c 
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Or 
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A Fire 
in Your 
Plant 



would mean more than ils 
physical loss — regardless of 
insurance. Fire means these 
things: Loss of customers; 
scattering of a skilled work- 
ing force; vanished profit on 
unfinished work; a setback 
that may take years to make 
up. 

Every far-sighted factory 
executive gives fire protec- 
tion a definite place in his 
safetv program. Lach factors- 
has ils special fire risks. 
1'vrene Manufacturing L'o. 
supplies America's indus- 
tries with all tvpes of fire 
equipment — suitable for 
every liararj. 

Have the Protection 
Afforded by 



IMPROVED 




FIRE 
'EXTINGUISHERS 



Approved by 

I lldl'l II I llri s' 

Laboratories, 
/in . 




A/ipmirdb-y 

iatvil 

Factory 
Mutuals 



The Pvrenc pint, quart, IVj-quarf 
and 2-gallon fire extinguishers art- 
hut four units of the hiy Pvrene 

I » ill tire equipment, which 

also includes 2'i-gallon Gtiardenc 
(Soda-Acid), 2'i-gallon Phomene 
(l«>.im Type), 10 anJ 40-gallon 
Phomene extinguisher* nn wheels 
.inJ Phomene Accumulator foam 
making units, 

(A type fur every 1m-.it, I) 

PYRENE MFG. CO. 

Nl WAKK, Nl W Jl RSI Y 

Hi ilfl. lu'i : Afl^rir.i ''hit-Ago KanutCitv 
San nWMifBO 

Pwrnr |-|rr I ijuipinrnt i* ftoLt throni'li 
Amu A.nmm, lljr.lwjrr jn,l Mill 
Sn|iply jiiMicri .iil,l .!<■ ,1, r.. 

Write for frrr fnp\ of foliler, 
"Tinier Wlw» HrliMC in Pay.'* 

Mtmuf'irfui ri a «>/ Fn t r',/u»|»iiM-nl miut I'* 17 



i i pled or rejected Till id turn arc sent 
by th r secretary to nil of the nrguni»-iif ions 
which mi 1 1 f ii 1 1 ,i i - of tin- gronji :iih1 they 
uri' asked In consider tin in ami In take such 
net ion us tin y desire, reporting their deri- 
sion to the secretary of the Governmental 

Cominitfei Tims tin > i 'i'n laiv at all times 
i.- tin- rli-'iintiK Iioim for tin action of every 
gnmp. pii initi my united art, i, i) wlii-ri •- 
sired, anil yi I tin one utnanizat ion is placid 
in in emba I Tiio-me position hy having some 
other committee putting it on record on 
any question. 



The committee first i.iti- 
Studying City rl,l "k ■' m mly "i 

Government "» '"">' 1 K: " h 

in i in her organii! at ion 
»i- a.viRiii-il a particn- 
lar department of the city government for 
-Huly. The n tuiiiiiii lulal inns of the \ari- 
i.us nn mlii r giotip.s linally covered the en- 
tire hudget and wore combined into one 
document. Tin cuiiiiim h tin n mil with 
the mayor and the common council nnd 
mudc a number of definite rccommi mla- 

I mi,- i . a inline .-] " i-lllr pat Is nl tin I ii I'll!, i 
%vbich in nil cases looked toward the secur- 
ing of 100 per cent value for every dollar 
of the taxpayer's money that was to be 

Spl l|l 

The idea of biisuit nn n hi ing interested 
in a constructive way m the affairs of their 
own city tin t with a hearty response finni 
the city officials nnd tiny did nil m tin n 

power to be of service to the eoxnmittee 
men. John C. Lodge, at that time presi- 
dent of the common council and now mayor 
of tin city, .-aid in a public statement, "lu 
tny entile memory, com ring in all about 
thirty-five years of public life, this is the 
first time that a group of citizens has come 
licfore the common council mid has not 
advised the adding of -"tin pi I project to 

tin- city budget. 

"In my opinion, the work of the Govern- 
mental ( 'ollilnlUee I- the gri.it est tiling 

i vi r undiitakin by the Detroit Board of 
Commerce." 

The committee next undertook a study 
of the congested condition of local mu- 
ri re 1 1 i.i I i-miil.- wlnn all major and mmnr 
violations, of traffic ordinances were being 
heard in addition to all criminal cases. The 
hearing of these tralhr ca.-e- had Imii tak- 
ing up the entire time of one judge and 
frequently, much of the time of a second 
judge. A plan was worked out whereby 
!>7 per cent of the traffic violations were 
transferred to a newly created Violations 
Bureau of the police department, the plans 
for winch were worked out by the corn, 
mittee. 

A similar | roriduic for all minor viola- 
tions of city ordinances will probably be 
recommended in the m ar future. In this 
work the committee has received almost 
100 per cent support from all the news- 
papers nnd departments of the city govern- 
tiii nt 

As a re-ult of the work on the budget, the 
committee ri cimuin tub d the e-t 1 1.1 islam til 
of a budget bureau with a budget director 
in charge. This has been set uj>. The com- 
miiiie, though, has continued to make an 
anntinl study of the bndgi t 

Among the other subjects with which the 
committee bus dealt an : The liou-i of 
correction and the financial conditions of its 
industries, eliminating duplication in the 
cost of collecting city, county and state 
taxi' in Detroit, street cleaning, eoiideinna- 
tiiiti and assessment of property mid the 
civil service. 

At no time has the committee attend 



into any political campaign for indn nlnul 
candidates but it did take an active part in 
opposing a proposal for a state income tax 

In all of the activities of the f ioveriimen- 
lal Committee, lie ie has been no thought 
of nitici-m directed neainst any city offi- 
cials fur what has uln ady happened. Tin- 
group does nut pro] iosv to find fault with 
past events. Rather it [imposes to deal in 
tin pri - nt and future and v urk for the 
K' i" i d uii| iin ' mi nt of all mailers pertain- 
ing to the city. 

As soon a- the officials of the municipal- 
ity have learned of the real purpose of the 
• '■miiittti e, tin v have invariably opened 
the doors of iheir respective ile|>nrit*in nt- 
and welcomed the prnffi red roopeiation. 

No atli mpt has been made tn tak'- credit 
for iiceompli-hnn tils win n aeknowh du- 
ineiil should no elsewhere. Thus lealoii'tes 
have been avoided. The mere exi-ti nee of 
the committee has been a check on many 
aei e. i r u si that might otherwise have prov • u 
undesirable. 

Tin posit iM aeeiimpli-hineiitshav e j.ro\ i d 
to he of tinine a.-urcuble value. 

The fact that the representatives of in, n- 
ty or more organizations hove regularly met 
together and disctis-ed their common prolj- 
I' ins and eou-i,|i n il mailers perlmeiit to 
the growth of the city ha< created the finest 
pi »■ 1 1 ile workmu ri-liitioti-hip- on the part 
of all concerned, lacidentully, the educa- 
tion the business mi n tlnm-oh . > have re- 
ceived as to the problem*, of city officials, 
has done much to bring about a more sym- 
plithetic attitude on the part of all cou- 
ei tin ,1 with the liiismi s.s of running a mu- 
nicipality. 



After, half n century of 
Occupational '■M"' r icnee and prog- 
Diseases •'— ' In th '' protection 
of workers' health :itnl 

■ the s a f e gun i" ' i I ft e nl 

their interests, it would sreein that imltis- 
trinl legislation ought to have attained n 
fair degree of exeellenee. This is not t rue, 
however, for the subject is endless. 

Knell ill cade brings new problems. An 

important one now is the tendency to 
liberalize the must met inn and application 
of oceup.'it tonal disease provisions of com- 
pensation laws to such an extent that the 
law becomes in elTi i t a broad compulsory 

health insurance. It is a problem winch 

requires the attention of I lie b'-t iniiels to 
eliminate the practical difficulties and to 
encourage legislation that is fair and iu-t 
tO 

"Iiisurancc Bulletin No. So — Occupa- 
tional Diseases" goes into the whole qucs-- 
tion. It is published by the Insurance 1 >e- 
partment of I he National < 'liatnber and i- 
available upon request. 



To ASSIST SMALL Kit 

Developing «ioee«M m developiag, 
Markets octeadini and maja- 

t.iiiiinc their m.irkit- 
is ilic aim of the Mar- 
keting Commission of Indianapolis, re- 
cently appointed by President Miller of 
the Indianapolis Chamber. 

A survey form has been drawn up. 
Data are eolleeied on products, suppliers, 
markets, specific problems encountered, 
transportation method-, financing and 
employment. Various methods are used 
in developing the markets for local 



U7irn wtitiixy ptumr mention .Vn/ion'f Amino* 



rf Adequate railroad transportation — of passengers and freight— is the greatest single factor "Tl^— v 
ftJ \J3f in the prosperity of the community. To more than 1,000 cities and towns. The Balti- 
^"il, more & Ohio expresses the "will to please'" mitfi service in step with the public need, jl 



AFTER A FULL CENTURY OF TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 



Americas First Railroad, having com- 
pleted a full century of operation, now 
serves more than one thousand cities 
and towns on its five thousand miles 
of line with direct and dependable 
connections at Chicago and St. Louis 
for all points in the West, Southwest 
and Northwest. 

It would not be difficult to rearrange 
Baltimore 6? Ohio schedules to offer 
shorter running time between cities 
on our lines — 

But, to the Baltimore 6? Ohio, a 
schedule is a promise of performance 



that must be dependably maintained 
where it is within our power to do 
so. Safety, Comfort and Dependability 
must ever go hand in hand. 

Safety and comfort are provided by 
modern equipment and special fea- 
tures, while established "on-time" 
records are outstanding examples of 
Baltimore & Ohio dependability. 

The only railroad providing motor 
coach train connection terminal serv- 
ice to and from trainside and three 
stations in Greater New York. 



Baltimore fcr 3 Ohio 

THE ONLY LINE BETWEEN THE EAST AND THE WEST PASSING 
DIRECTLY THROUGH WASHINGTON. LIBERAL STOP-OVERS. 




For Beautiful Lawns 
and Luxuriant Turf — 

THE Toro Park Special 
represents a distinct im- 
provement over the older typeof 
power lawn mowers. Perfectly 
balanced, with extreme ease ol 
operation and every working run acces- 
sible anrl easily unJerstoinl. it -.<■!-, i neu- 
^undarJ in the power lawn mower held. 

riluslrausd caralog will be sent on request. 
Over 2000 Private E»ute» and Country 
Club* are regular uiera ol TORO Gnus 
Cutting und Maintenance Equipment. 
A--k lile Greenskeeper at your »Jub. 

Toro 4k 
Manufacturing 
Company 



tion nun. 



[-ORO Park Special 




/OM.V HASCOCK SILKIES 



■ ■ WIVES of • • 
BUSINESS MEN 

THE difference between office 
and huusehold economy often 
causes astonishment and confu- 
sion to business men. 1 heir wives 
mean well, but as for method — ! 

The household budget is the 
answer. We have sent thousands 
of our budget sheets to wives who 
have attacked this problem. 

To business men who care 
about ordered and reasonable 
expenditure and saving — that is, 
the introduction of business 
methods into the home — we. 
recommend the John i Jancock 
I tome Budget Sheet. 

Your local John I fancock 
office will be glad to send you a 
copy, or one can be obtained by 
writing to 

INQUIRY BUREAU 




lire Insurance Compa 

or hum, W— MWi 

l >7 CUUUMDQN MREXT. BOSTON 

S',76l,0OO,0OO Imuririce in Force. 

It >our potter \yr*TM the nnmr. JiAn Htncock 
it i> ujr »imI hi uic tn every way. 

— SIXTY- FIFTH \E.4R OF liVSINESS — 



products. The plan is in give the smaller 
concern- ill Indianapolis -oniewhat. the 
same ryiie nl service as the larger cor- 
poration- iln for t ln-m-rh 



I'.v idexck of the per- 
New Building aianenc e trf the cham- 
Dedicated U ' r '" '-""iinerce as :i 
pari nf American hie: 
Among the local or- 

I gallizallon- which have recently dclic ilcl 
lieu buildings are the Furl Wayne. < 111- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, and Joliet Chnin- 

I ■ I - i i| 1 'olIIUHTcc. 

The Fort Wayne building which was 
ilrdieateil I i-' March i- designed In house 
the activities nl the local clumber and the 
Woman's Club and al-o t.> provide cluli 
facilities to its member-hip and their 
guests. 

In V>22 Louis Fox, one of the m\ - 
lending business hk-ii, h--< j ( » lui I slll.MMI 
HI a nucleus to the chamber of commerce 
building fund. Shortly afterward* .f.".)!),- 
IHK) was rii-. il by public subscription for 
the purchase of land and tie- creel m>ii ol 
the building. The cotnplctetl building cost 
$: ;:,!» nun. 

The building i- three stories in height, 
carried out in Northern Italian architec- 
ture, with much color and a wealth of de- 
tail work. 

On the fir^t floor arc the main dining 
room, six committee rooms, a small lounge 
and the billiard room. The offices, the 
main lounge, two additional committee 
rooms Mini the main auditorium are on the 
second floor. 

Almve the second Hour and filling the 
-pace nude by the added height ol the 
auditorium is a mezzanine Hour contain- 
ing the offices of the Credit Rating De- 
partment, card rooms and a small assem- 
bly room . 

The Fort Wayne Woman's Club occu- 
pies the entire third lloor. It- quarters 
arc completely isolated from lite rest of 
the building. 



Government 
Statistics 



POSSIBLE improve- 
ments in the 1930 cen- 
sus and other statistical 
reports made by the 

Federal (iovernmenl 

will he studied by the Bureau of Research 
and Education of the Interna 'tonal Ad- 
* ei t i-ing Association. 

A special committee ha? Iteeii .if r- 
poi tiled, composed of Henry ('«. Camp- 
bell, of J. Walter Thompson Co., chair- 
man ; L. M. Bart nil, el the Chicago D;iih 
News; D. 11. Cowan, Swiii and l.'otn- 
panv; J. D. Grain. .lr . ( la-- ami Indus- 
trial IfarictMiug; 1'. M l-'eiker, Associ- 
ated Business Papers; 0. C. Harn, Audit 
Bureau of Circulation-; and .1 W. Hair-. 
Crowell Publishing Company. 

Although several committees have been 
appointed with similar purposes none of 
ihe-e offiei.tUv repn-ent - organizer! :id- 
\erii-uig Mr Campbell's committee 
expects u> vmtk in clo-e cooperation with 
nil ihe-e groups, especially the Central 
Commit tee ol the Market Research C«ui- 

FetvftM headed by Ur. Irask M Surface 

The 1 VA Committee should be able !•» 



uncover needs for statistical information 
among advertising men which will not 
come to the attention of the other com- 
mittees. 

Furthermore, it can exert strong mllu- 
etice in lav or of the recommendation- Ot 
any committee working on tin- problem 
because it ii ill voice the sentiments ol 
<)i)0 advertising men and women in all 
branches of this business and in all pai n 
nl i he count i v 

The Bureau invites the cooperation oi 
till who use government data. Kveryonc 
who IiihI- cerlnin lacts missing in govern- 
ment reports or facts presented in an 
inconvenient form is urged to offer cun- 
StTUOtive suggestions at once. I'roliip' 
action is necessary since plans for th- 
l'lol) ( . iisiis are alrcadv well ,nK nnce<l 
Correspondence may be addressed to the 
1 i:i fetor of ihe I A. \. Bureau of Rcse in h 
and Education, Nathaniel W. Barnes, at 
the University oi ( 'lie-ago, ,,r to am 
member of this special commit tee oi the 
1 \ V 



A nation-w mi study 

Doing Their °f thf itatltl of "'in 

Own Research mi ' rrl;l1 1 '' 

nig iiuderlakcn by the 

National Lumber M u 

ui'aetuivrs A--oii.it ion. Modern method- 
of forest tnaliagellielil an- U'lllg studied 
with a view to group encouragement of 
individual forestry projects, 

The idea is to secure the perpetuation 
of the American himbpr industry on a 
large scale. 

It ii interesting to note that recently a 
large lumber laud owner stated that the 
work of the National Chamber on com- 
mercial forestry oticned the eyes of the 
lumber industry as to its practicability. 



Another 
Advertiser 



Dallas. Texas, has en- 
tered l he field of Amer- 
ican cities which have 
concluded the shortes' 
way toward develop- 
ment is through community advertising. 

The Dallas chamber has jusi completed 
a campaign in which half a million dollar- 
was raised for a program ol national ad- 
vertising. 

'industrial Dallas, Inc.." a separate 
corporation, was organized by the direc- 
tors of the chamber to conduct the ad- 
v r r i-ing program lor three years. 

Two years of study preceded the cam- 
paign. Three reports were made, and on 
these will be b i-ed the advertising nppe.il 
of Dallas. 

Coming Business Conventions 

Jvl, 

2- fl.. . fomatu 

1 Detroit 

S-IZ.....D«truil.... 

10-11 Dearer. . . . 

16-14. MiU-aiiee 

1S JO. Viriurifctt-C.. IVific N..rtli«e«i lleol but* 
\*Mmaliun. 

JO-l'i IVi Mun. Ii Anirncnn Haliy f tinU rn.lunni 
Vinvialiini- 

tJ... rirwasii \»riMiuJ U»* eiirl l'rLi|iH»fi 

.VwruilHHr. 



Inlrrii^ttixuil V .'.m i iT,i t (')o(tl- 

lllfl DrMjtrwv. 
I'uI.Ih- 1 i ill l u-9 A.lvprltiiiiia A«*i- 

nalinn. 

[[itrrimluiiial Ailnurliiitu .VAWieti*- 

IhHI 

Nstlillul l«ll«T Jll I St.— I'll*!- 

rn AnMiettttiun. 
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Your Crating Room— can't some of it 

be used for prof table PRODUCTION? 



IF HALF oi the packing rooms of this 
country were released to profitable pro- 
duction, America would find a new source 
of wealth. 

We know this is true because we have 
proven it in several hundred individual bus- 
inesses. 

You can prove it in your business. 

Start from the bottom. Think the thing out 
all over again. 

Call in the Weyerhaeuser man. Get the 
whole story of Weyerhaeuser Cut -to -Size 
Crating. 

These are standard crating pieces, cut to 



size at the mill, from ideal light-weight crat- 
ing woods. 

They build you Standard Crates. All you 
need is nailing jigs, hammer and nails. 

They save you money from the start. Elimi- 
nate waste of time, labor and material. 

The crates are light and strong. Freight 
costs are low. You add many miles to your 
selling radius. Merchandise arrives in "better" 
condition. 

A new economy — new source of profit. 

Weyerhaeuser also supplies Box Shooks, 
and ideal Crating Lumber for the man who 
cannot standardize his crates. 



WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 

SAINT PAUL . MINNESOTA 

Producers /or industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory prudes for rcmanufacturing, 
(umber for boxing and crating, structural limbers for industrial building. And each 
of these items in the species and type of uood best suited /in the purpose. Alxi producers 
of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 

WeveThacuaer Foreal Producti are distributed through ihc established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sale* Comp.snv. Spokane. 
Washington, with branch offices at HOI> I'lviumnh Building. Minneapolis; 14 18 R. A. Long Building. Kinui C'llvi 200 South La Sallr Street, 
Chicago ; Ota Second National Ban* Building, TulcJo; MO] I ,r.l National Bank Building, l'ui.burgh: 1600 Arch Street. Philadelphia! 

285 Madison Avenue. New Yotk. 
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BANKERS TO INDUSTRY EVERYWHERE 




A 



inquiries are invite./ from 
ail interest* J in offering thtir 
customers the opportunity to 
acquire new equipment upon 
sounj instalment terms. 

Ask about C. I.T. Plan fur 

Agricultural Machinery 

Akitinnobilr* 

IIoMImi^ Mil liliter v 

Contractor*' fequipuiott 

I tair) Machinery 

I'.lrclrtc Appliance* 

linibo*kii)« Matuiuca 

htirmlurc 

V»%% hgiupmcnt 

Hi it l." I I ■ 1 1 I I [ i 111 : I r 

Incubator* 
Luuch Waforj* 
Nr**sp»pvr Pr 
t >r(an» 

l**ircrn Machinery 

I'ibmo*. \ <■ , 

l'i nil i UK Msuhinn v 

Kad to* 

Relri^craiiMra 

Saw M ilt Machinery 

Sl.fre F'laturr* 

I cattle Machincry 

Theatre Tvquitimeni 
U avhtnt Macbmca 
WcUliiift Machinery 
X*Ray 1 > 

many mikrr frWid • 



Credit Sale 

^ for Cash ! 



A CROUP of textile men formed a partnership to erect a mill and produce 
a novelty line for which they saw a good market. Although their combined 
worth was in seven figures they planned to hold their initial capita! investment 
within strict limits. The machinery order M ent to a manufacturer who met 
their technical standards and in addition offered siiislactory long term credit. 

The C. I. T. Plan 

Looms, dohbies, etc., came to over 550,000. The manufacturer accepted a 
fair i ash pa\ ment and instalment notes for t lie balance. I he seller did not bj\ e 
to wait for his money. C. I. T. promptly gave cash for the paper, relieving the 
company of the necessity of using its own funds to bank its customer. 

There are broad sales opportunities in the sound application of the instalment 
method to the marketing of heavy machinery. C. I. I\ finance service is now 
used by manufacturers selling equipment of large unit price as w ell as bv makers 
and distributors of articles of comparatively small cost such as office appliances 
and household utilities. 

founded 1908 this institution has financed the sale of more than $1,009,000,000 
worth of selected products. By supplying funds and giving service covering all 
the details of instalment transactions C. I. T. in effect keeps clients' sales on 
the equivalent of a cash basis. 



Affiliated and Operating Com- 
panies with H« .til Office* in New 
York -:* Chicago-:- San Francisco 
Toronto -:- London -:- Berlin 
Has ana - - I'orto Uu o ■ :- Branches 
in moie than '•<) Cities 
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0MMERCIAL |iNVESTMENtJrUST 
CORPORATION 

Executive Offices, One Park Avenue. Ncte York 



Capital and Surplus O v c r 




$2 7,000,000 
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What the World of Finance Talks Of 

By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 



THE temporary passing of cheap 
money was an outstanding event 
of the Spring season in Wall 
Street. 

Despite the tightening of the money 
st riiij;?, -tuck speculation up to this writ- 
ing at the beginning of June has continued 
in record breaking volume, with stock av- 
erages at or near new peak records for all 
lime. 

The course of gold shipments and in- 
terest rates in recent months has reflected 
art iii< ial iiillui-iin-s apart from basic 
trade movement.-. Unless the spe- 
cial fartors are clearly perceived, 
(he whole development is likely to 
-■••■■m my-tenous. 

Since last summer half a billion 
dollars of gold has been dispatched 
in easthound vessels from Ameri- 
can ports. A redistribution of the 
world's gold supply has been taking 
place, — not because European na- 
tions were entitled to demand the 
gold, but because America, as the 
chief creditor nation, has let the 
metal go for world stabilization. 

SECRETARY MELLON, as 
^ chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and Benjamin Strong, 
governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, have worked in 
close harmony with Montagu Nor- 
man, governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the exccul ive- oi the prin- 
cipal cent ral banks on the continent, 
lu 1!>27 the real balance of inter- 
nal ii tn nl payments was in favor of 

tile I'niled Slate-, bur ll||- Was (ilT- 

set by continued heavy foreign 
loans. Accordingly, alien nations 
have been taking gold through the 
courtesy of the American investor, 
who in buying European bonds has 
given Old World countries the pre. - 

ilege of demanding gold. 

The merchandise balance in l'.'J7 
was in favor of the United Slate.-, in 
the extent of $548,000,000, which 
was slightly more than offset by 
tourisi expenditures abroad ati'l ^ 
other invisible imports. The net 
export of capital in new loans and in- 
vc-tments reached $1171 ,1X10,000. The net 
effect of the intermingling of all these 
items was a balance against the United 
Sr ues in l<r_>7 of +17J, >,tmn. 

If the appelite of American investors 
for European securities waned, the capac- 
ity of Old World countries to take gold 
would be challenged. Europe ha- been 
importing gold in large amounts, not be- 
cause of trade balances, but through 'lie 
tolerance of the principal creditor nation 
Accordingly, the huge gold export- do nor 
signify what they would have meant in 
pre-war times. They point to n<i ap- 



proaching economic crisis. They repre- 
sent merely the cooperative spin', of 
America, the new venturesomeness of its 
capitalists and the desire to help finance 
European post-war reconstruction. They 
cut down only America's excess bank re- 
serves. 

Frederic C. Howe, commissioner of im- 
migration during the Wilson Administra- 
tions, in a speech before the Academy of 
Political and Social Science, in referring 
to America's growing foreign investment-. 



EXCHANGE SECRETARY 

ASH BEL GREEN is now secre- 
tary of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. He was with the New 
York Quotation Company for 
many years and has been on the 
Exchangesince 1914. Mr. Green 
is the ninth secretary the organ- 
ization has had in its lit years 
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to the usual policy of the United Si ites. 

Another barometric indication of tie- 
growing political consciousness of the 
meaning of America's new status as the 
world's chief banker was the introduction 
in the last session of Congress by Repre- 
sentative Henry F. Rathbone, Illinois, of 
a resolution instructing the President to 
let the American investor know precise! 
what his status is. 

"During ami since the world war," Rep- 
resentative Rathbone explained, "the 
foreign investments of this eoiin'.r. 
and its citizens have been piling up 
at a tremendous and unprecedented 
rate. 

"With every dollar that has gone 
abroad for investment, it is realized 
by all thinking persons that there 
lias arisen an added danger of for- 
eign complications. 

"It is not well for this country, 
nor for the individual concerned, to 
lie left, in doubt as to what our pol- 
icy will be. 

"If this resolution were adopted, 
no doubt American investors would 
be rendered more cautious in the 
matter of foreign loans and would 
not attempt to make use of the 
United States Government BS a col- 
lector." 

In spite of criticism from radical 
miarters, foreign lending is the new 
destiny of the L'nited States, and 
no one can minimize the ramific 1- 
tions of the new role. Investment 
bankers are charged with a great 
responsibility, not only toward 
their clients, but also to the Ameri- 
can people. The international bank- 
< r- po--c — po\M r that exceed- th i< 

of many sovereigns, and they hold 
their sway by proxy; for the ulti- 
mate authority is in the hand- Ol 
the plain investor who decides to 
absorb foreign securities or to leave 
1 hern severely alone. The invest- 
ment banker hold- In- throne dur- 
ing good behavior. A blunder in 
judgment may cost him his prerog- 
atives. 



asserted thai loreigii loan- decrease our 

own wealth and lead to political entangle- 
ments which may produce war. Mr. 
Howe, who is in all matters desirous of 
putting more government into busine.--, 
urged social control of foreign invest- 
ment • . 

A- i beginning, he propo-ed 1h.1t the 
details of all foreign loan- -hould be pub- 
licly recorded with the State Department 
and the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations In the last two a. Imiin-t ra- 
tions, it has been the policy of the State 

Department to consider all foreign loans 

and indicate whether anv were Contrary 



ITERANCE, with its huge gold imporl a 
■T recent months, has been -ettiug tie- 
stage for a formal return to the gold stand- 
ard. 

UNTIL the turn of the year, the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities in effect off- 
set the tightening effect of gold export - bj 
buying an equivalent amount of United 
States Government obligation- Rot 
since January the central banking official} 
have reversed their policy, and have 
sought by negative and by positive action 
to draw in the purse strings. They no' 
only ceased offsetting gold exports wiflt 
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ASSOCIATED SYSTEM 



Steady Growth 
in Earnings 

THE steady gross th in Asso- 
ciated earnings from ycjr 
to year is a result of the useful- 
ncu ami value of tlic service 
rendered. Through service in .1 
diversified and widespread are.i 
comprising 16 states, earnings 
are but slightly affected tn 
business conditions in any one 
lucjlity. 

Associated investors appreci- 
ate the stability of the earnings 
of the company. There arc now 
over 56,000 investors in Associ- 
ated securities. 



Associated Gas and Electric Company 

Incorporated in tyo6 

61 Broadway, New York 

Write /»r our Annual Report 



Tour Investment J^jst 

should he carefully cheeked at least every 
six months to see whether or nut advan- 
tageous exchanges should he made in 
view of present business and financial con- 
ditions. A lew minutes spent with your 
investment hanker may mean the saving 
to you of thousands of dollars and the 
strengthening of your individual holdings. 

Our services in this ecnneflion are 
available to any investor, at a// of 
our offites, without obligation 

HORN B LOWER & WEEKS 

Establish r n iXJfK 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 

DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 

Mrmbrri of tht Nrsv York, Botlon, Chicago, L'ltveljiH), and Drlroit Slock Ejthan(rr» 
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bond purchase:-, lmt actually dumjsed 
saMi,lHH).()(Kl of Government sccurhie* 
from ilii'ir portfolio into the open market. 
Furthermore, the Ilescrvc authorities, 

alarmed at the rapid flow o| bank 1 r I >r 
into stock specnl ilion, nude furiluT g> ■-• 
lures by two series of rediscount rate in- 
creases, bringing ihe rate from HVj to 4% 
per rent. 

The f "1 r> t increase t >r> »»iLttsT a rediieiion 
in brokers' loans during the iienod bc- 
L.iiiiing with flip second week in Fetiruary 
ami Biding in the second week fa) March, 
lmt soon confidence MM ftttO f e d , and a 
new expansion of brokers' loan- Marled, 
bringing the total far higher iliaii o\cr 
In-fore. Tlie second rate increase in tlw 
weeks immediately following proved only 
mildly restrained. The overt act of the 
Mui-k l-Achange in reducing trading for 
one week to five trading days of four 
hours each proved a more efleciive tem- 
porary brake, impressing amateur trad- 
ers- with the abnormal situation and ro- 
siilfed in a curtailment of volume of 
,'fl).4o per cent over flic previous week. 

\ \ MTII 1 he em -cs of tight money largc- 
* W ly artificial, there are no mipressive 
signs that the long term decline in the 
wages ol capital is yet over. Liquidation 
111 the stork market, if it should occur, 

would quickly re-tore in tary ease. It 

is probable that the He-crve authorities 
have put the rediscount rate as high as 
they will care to, on account of interna- 
tional consideration-. As ;( rnatler of 
fact, if they can quiet down speculation 
at home, they would no doubt like to re- 
duce tlie rate this summer in order to give 
e.i-e abroad, and facilitate the foreign 
purchase of products of tlie American 
farms. Moreover, it is feared that any 
unduly high rediscount rate at New York 
may retard stabilization plans overseas. 

' rvOMESTIC busine.-, in July should 
1 *"/ reach the culmination of the se^s,,],, ,1 

slack, and begin gradually to move up- 
ward. If there are no serious political 
upsets and no crop failures, the prospects 
are for a sulistantial fall trade, which 
should out.-tnp the corre-ponduig period 

of last year when trade was receding. 

Til!] -iicci-s- of flu-General MotorsCor- 
poralion :i> rn iki rs of cars for "every 
purse and purpose" was bound to influ- 
ence the grouping of competitive com- 
panies. 

Tlie consummation of plans for the 
tnerger of Ifodge Brothers and the Chrys- 
ler Motor Company brings Walter 1'. 
Chrysler to the fore as an outstanding 
personality. lie not only made his own 
company third in the industry in a few 
years, starling out with the emaciated 
Chalmers and Maxw ell < 'onipnnies, but in 
styles and in new technical departures, he 
has been .1 pace setter for the whole in- 
dustry. 

The-f "hrysler Company itself was based 
on flic attempt to run the whole gamut 
between low priced and fine cars, and the 
Dodge alliance strengthens the company 
I in the medium price field, chiefly through 
j bringing a good dealer organization, ex- 




WAGES buy more 

in the SMALL To \Y N 
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II I f.n lot \ in ill. -tn. ill low ti li.i- 
Iwo ili-timt a«l\ aiita^i - with r> - 
"(irrt to it- lahor ni-lv 

//-. ii «itr»* m ulf hnu r than thf 
a <i£i" m ntf i>f thf In j • il\ fin titr\ — 
n-Milli im in a slitir/i •>n\ ttiu in ]n<nlin ■ 
lutii i u%t%. 

} ft thf lun it nit^f lm\> limit- fur 
its uttrkfr* limn tin hmhfr loum <•! 
tin hifi i it \ . 

For the c mjilovf r |iav in:; it ami fur 
the ciii|ili.\ •■<• rcci-it in^ ii. tin" wa^r 
dollar work- harder. I *l »• j -.nit Iimhj 
condition- ami ah-i-m •• <>f f.iii_inn 
fou^c-l inn re-ult in hitter jtrinltn 
lion. Ilninc owning — |Mi~-il>|i- f<.r 
worker- ill (lie -mall town niakc- 
interc-lcd. |<< rin. i iii id eni|do\ cc- » li.i 



li.n <• u ilcii ii iic "-take" in tin- ci im- 
munity ami in the enternri-c which 
•MBplov- them. 

Iiti|>ri>\ cil tran-ttortalion ami w idc- 
.-[■rcad electric j << >\% • r - 1 lj « | > I \ I i.iv • 1 1 1 1 • ■ I 
the -mall low n» for iinlu-lri.il «:row ih. 
cnuhliiiif imhi-lric- tn locate where 
production co-l- ma\ he rut. -hii»- 
ning facilities improved, r.i» ni.il> n.il- 
ami market- drought < lo-cr, ami l.i\e- 
aml laml <><•{- -nh-lantiall v re<hi< e<l. 

I |m»I1 reijiie-t. the Intliutt ml Ik'- 
trlonmrnt liviHirtmrnt. \in/<//e lie./ 
I tilitirs ( mil j hiii \ . TJ tt r*t I</«i/m* 
Stni't. (.hiftipii. will fumi-h ilata • >it 
-mall town fa< l<»r\ -ile-, oiTenn;: a 
■ hoii ■• "f more than three ihou-ami 
tow n- in lhirt\ -tale-. 
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OAKLAND 

the playland, w orkland center 
of' CALIFORNIA 

iNow, when coolness calls, let business bring you to Oakland 
... the playland, workland center of the Pacific Coast. 

Here, where a perfect working climate means a perfect playing 
climate, you are in the heart of California's great recreation re- 
gion. Close at hand arc Yosemite, LikeTahoe, Mount Lassen 
(only active volcano in the United States), the Redwood High- 
way, the Monterey Peninsula, the Petrified Forest, the Calistoga 
Geysers., .and many more. 

From San Francisco Bay, with Oakland on its mainland side, 
great liners can bear you to Hawaii, or on into the sunset. 

OAKLAND, "industrial capital of the west", invites you to enjoy California's 
pU\ grounds and . . . with Oakland as your headquarters ... to learn this city's ad- 
vantages as a manufacturing and distributing center. 

In finding the fitness of these advantages for the particular requirements of your 
business. The Oakland Bank will assist you accurately and thoroughly. 

Before you reach the city, your problems will have had the attention of skilled 
executives. During your stay these men will be at your service. In investigating 
Oakland's possibilities for year business. The Oakland Bank can be invaluable. 

Take the first step now ...a letter to The Oakland Bank. 
It will be held in stri'lut (onftdtme. 

THE OAKLAND BANK 

COMMERCIAL r SAVINGS {Sitablhlxd /lufUW] TRUST / SAFE DEPOSIT 

TWELFTH er BROADWAY- OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

Whrn ivritinu tit Tilt Otkl.WD Tli.vn p.'r/ne mrnfiuri Sntion't //u»inf«i 



eclicnt traditions, and a financial alliance 
with Clarence Dillon, the banker lor 
1 »• idac. 

The Dodge product, which was onr of 
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jWfty. The union with the progres- 
i 'hrysler should give Dodge the inti- 
» totirb with the newer tendencies in 
industry which it has lacked, and 
tly strengthen the competitive jKwi- 
tion of the rompany. 

Other units may i* added to the com- 
bination, ami come of the principal inde- 
pendents, who remain outside the Oen- 
eial Motor- anil Chrysler combine-, arc 
likely to consider mergers of their own. 
Moreover, the progressive character of 
the average American, who is perjietiially 
striving to rise from one economic class 
to another, emphasizes the desirability of 
making better ears to sell to graduates 
from the cheap car department. The 

weakness o! the Kuril scheme has been 
that it has converted Americans from 
l>cdestrians into motorists. Alter they 
wanted a more e\pciisi\ c car Kord turned 
t hem over to outsiders. 

Hack in December 1023, I asked Mr. 
Ford whether he considered making a 
full line, siiid he replied: "I should say 
not. Our success lies in specializing in a 
single ehas-is." 

IN* its present l'oitll, Cieuer.il Motor- I ^ 
' a triiltnpli of cooperation among eighty 
major executives. 

The Chrysler Company, which in four 
year.-, rose irom twenty— evenlh to third 
place in sales among members of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of ( oinniei i.> 
<of which the Ford Company is not a 
member) has licen more of a one man 

organization. In It- forttiativr- days, 'he 
< leneral Motors Company likewise was 
primarily the shadow of William C. Pii- 
lant, who tv i« e ln-t control. Hetween the 
first and secoiiil Dur.mt administrations, 
Mr. Chrysler was invited into (he com- 
pany lo take charge "l" the Hunk Illu- 
sion by C W. Nash, who was then pre-i- 
dent. Mr. Chrysler gave Hoick its first 
big push as a leader in its class. 

In HUOalterMr. Durant had returned, 
be and Mr. f'lirv-ier disagreed, and the 
latter resigned, going to the Willys ( >ver- 
land Company, where he did a remark- 
able job in rehabilitating the company in 
cooperation with John N Willys. The 
same bankers (hen a-ked Mr. Chrysler 
to take over the weak Maxwell t 'oinpaiiy. 
Here Mr. Chrysler bad his big chance. 

npHt/8 far. Wall Street and the n ..lm of 
*■ business have displayed calm toward 
ihe approaching presidential election. 
Some onlookers expect the Street to dis- 
count politics laie in September and in 
( )etoher. 

Tic absence of political radicalism of 
an important character no doubt tends to 



TlILi lntfT.-tuit' CnimiHTcc Commission 
decision on the Chesapeake & Oliio 
petition to :ici|uiro control ol the IVre 
Marquette sod the Erie through stock 
ownership emphaauea the vagaries ef the 
present law and the existing method of 
enfotvoment. The Van Swrringons tirv- 
sented the revised jiltm to meet the con- 
ditions whirl) the eommission seemed to 
set up in reject ins; the original Nickel 
Plate merger plan early iu I'.'-'O the 
1. (.'. ('. has indorsed the acquisition of 
the Pere Manpiet te under restricted con- 
ditions, Imt lias olijected to the ah.-orp- 
lion of the Erie, Moreover, the com- 
tm--ion held that the C. & 0. could not 
issue new slock at par, lmt could do so 
at .^150. In the decision, the commission 
seemed 10 extend the scope of govern- 
ment in I he railroad husiness. 

Railroad mergers are coming, but the 
task of promoting transportation wed- 
dings will be a gamble until the law is 
clarified in some such manner as the 
Parker bill proposed. 

PRESIDENT COOLIDGE'S veto of 
the McNary-IIaugen bill does not 
solve the farm problem, though it does 
remove the danger of dallying with a 
patent medicine. In the last year farm 
prices have moved up relatively compared 
with non-agricultural prices, and farm- 
ers are gradually getting some relief. 
Their future lies laraely in avoiding exces- 
sive production, and in shifting from 
crops in excess supply to those which 
are scarce. In applying; merchandising 
methods to farming, the agricultural 
communiiy can be helped by the im- 
proved data prepared l»y the Department 
of Agriculture. Cooperative marketing 
also constitutes a constructive remedial 
development. High capital charges still 
limit the farmer's profit making capacity. 

STOCK Exchange facUities have not 
been equal to the popular demand. 
Accordingly, specialists in active storks 
have been swamped, and instead of re- 
porting executions immediately they fre- 
quently fall hours behind. The lagging 
ticker constitutes another handicap for 
the outside trader. The congestion has 
been not only on the trading floor, but 
also behind the lines in the clerical forces 
which tabulate the changing whims: of 
i he* speculating public. 

Bookkeeping machines will ultimately 
speed up the inside offices, but the floor 
delays will last unlil the speculative fever 
wanes or until additional brokers or me- 
chanical men are added to the roster. Of 
the 1.1 00 members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, more have been active in re- 
cent weeks than ever before. 
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make Wall Street comparatively apa- 
thetic. Writing in the Yale RevitW, John 
■^pargo, ex-meml>er of l he Socialist Party, 
asserts: "The idea of a Labor Parly was 
never less popular than today. The 
vision of capital and labor working har- 
moniously together as partners, inspired 
by a common purpose, i> not yet realised. 
Hut here in America labor is ready and 
eager to etiler such a partnership" 
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Eliminate 
guesswork from 
bond buying 

Starting from facts which you 
can conveniently send us by 
means of the Equitable Invest- 
ment Memorandum, we will make 
a careful study of your invest- 
ment aims. Then, from our 
knowledge of the particular fea- 
tures offered by various classes 
of bonds, we shall be able to 
select those bonds which best fit 
your needs. 

Read the column at the right — 
we'll gladly send a copy of the 
Equitable Investment Memoran 
ditm. 

t" e Equitable 
trust company 

OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 

DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 
BALTIMORE: Kcyser Huildins. 
Calvert A itedwuod Sts. 

Chicago: MS Sooth LaSalleSt. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Financial Center Building 
ATLANTA: Healcv Building 

LONDON • PAWS ■ MEXICO CITY 

Total resources more than $500,000,000 



What Bonds 
Should You Buy? 

We sec almost daily the hard- 
ship anil worry which result 
From buying the u/rtmt ty pes 
tif p)od bonds. Businessmen, 
with opportunities lost bc- 
. .nisi' i lii v i .itmnt readily raise 
money on their bonds. 
W idows, willt inadequate 
safety because they hold 
"business men's bonds." I'.s- 
rates swallowed up by inheri- 
tance taxes because of the 
wrong kind of investments. 

Your choice of good bonds 
should depend on two things: 

\ 1 \ Yourself 

How old are youf Whar are 
the source and size of your 
iiKiimr and your annual sur- 
plus for investment .' Areyou 
married? How many de- 
pendents? What are your tax 
and other liabilities? Do you 
own your home? Do you 
travel? Where is your legal 
residence? What are your 
prospects and plans? Have 
you made your will? Created 
a trust fund? 1 

Why are you saving? To 
buy something? To assure 
a comfortable income in old 
age? To provide for your 
family? To protect a busi- 
ness? To meet some con- 
tingency? 

Personal questions — yes. 
But, before suggesting the 
bonds you ought to buy, the 
investment specialist, no less 
than the medical specialist, 
must have facts for diagnosis. 

r^D Your Present 
"■J Investments 

It is quite possible that some 
of your present holdings are 
not the best for you. 

All the securities you now 
own should fit into a personal 
investment program, based 
not only upon the fluctuations 
of industry and a constant 
income average but also upon 
your own plans and contin- 
gencies and other personal 
factors. 

Your present holdings arc 
a personal matter, too. But 
the sincere investment spe- 
cialist cannot intelligently 
advise you on new purchases 
unless he knows what you 
already own. 

Our Offer 

We offer you the help of our 
investment department in se- 
lecting the tight bonds ftom 
the best bonds the financial 
world affords. 

Our offer is easy to accept. 
It entails no obligation. 

Simply send for an Equi- 
table Investment Memoran- 
dum. 



in The Km 



Send for Your 
Copy NOW 
25* Post Paid 




NO! Mr. Home Builder v ' 
NuTnber\ Grade lumber 
is NOT the best grade Lumber. . . . 



FINISHING LUMBER 

"A" and "B&.Bciter" (which combines 
"B" with "A") arc the highest grades of 
Arlmnnis Soft Pine. They arc the grades 
you should designate for a clear. fane quality 
of interior woodwork an J best grades of 
flooring in Edge Grain (quarter sawn) or 
Flat They are the correct grades for exterior 
finishing Mich as window casings, bp siding, 
clapboards, cornices, etc. — items which 
comprise the exposed surfaces. - • "B"and*'C" grades 
are used for the same purposes. They contain minor de- 
fects such as small sound knots, pin worm holes, slight 
surface abrasions, etc. These defects often may be re- 
moved by cutting to meet measurements during instal- 
lation, or they are hidden by p.nnt They do not detract 
from strength or usefulness, but are sulicient toclassify 
the grade as slightly below strictly clear. 



for example 

"A" GRADE 
BsRrR. "GRADE 
"B" GRADE 
"C" GRADE 

Their are att of higher 
grade than "So. I" 
■ hu 'i it actually a 
common grade. 



FRAMING LUMBER 

"No. 1 Common" i, .i ><an J gr \ !•• ,f 
common lumber. It is the best quality suit- 
able for framing, scantling, joists, boards, 
ship-lap, sheathing, tencing. shelving, 
false flooring, etc. It contains some knots 
and admits slight splits, shakes, barky 
edges, etc, but incurs no waste. "Nos. Z 
and i" Grades are respectively lower in 
■J qu.ility and higher in number of defect! 
permissible. These grades are economically practical 
and properly used for framing, roof sheathing, steps, 
false floors, etc, and are widely employed. 

This explanation is puhfuhcJ. llut yiu nuv MNM your 
tmtidtngOf r< ini>J</ling,iV>!l<if mrh a hcttrr MMaraiMdMg 
of u'/iat you require, u'hilt you should expect iind u'ut 
ym Ait entitled to jtvurdnig f o speci/iiJtious deiigneJ to 
gue yuu (he right quality [or each use. 



1 



Arkansas Soft Pine 

i ■ 1 - - ! " >■ >■ ■ -1 r'».l r'uik ! m J 
bi Jt r«u *>l the Rcxktet 



U HI I"r K)H TI U Hill -Cumplrfr craJina nilr. w ill Sc sent v*mj free tm return — als*» liicr aiurc *w\ fini*hin« 
an. I pa in tint*- If \«mi arc plannini* t** hnlJ »»r rrmi*dcl, <«iiJ f»»r *4.«ipv »»' ***** >plenJiJ i»Ijo KxniL u hkh thuw» 25 prize 
winniiii: hum? Jv>ii;n?. Juil cntlitM.- 2S t «nU the convenient c.upun b^Ktw jnJ (he tnxilt will he *cr\t pottpaiJ. 

TEAR OFF AND MAIL 

ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
701 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Enclosed find 25 cents 'Coin or Stamps. "i for a copy of your plan 
book "Houses of Wood lor f-overs of Homes." 

Nsme. ,....,.. a ,,«.^«, •»*•»■•«•»... 

Slrtrt . . ij |Ti if w6fa» »r 'v^fM^l a < ...... . . . .. 

^9 City onj Stair 

FREE! Grading Rules O Painting and Finishing Book 
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GRADE MARK 
7>m CrftUmmrj rSmtmtn Yom tt 
yf.tif.it /.f»tfi/i.i the C»trtit €t*+4* 

M task Viet* *md t'f.rnr, V„A,u 
i«iHHi of Infrtwr laaWf 



MAIL THIS NOW 



Win u writing f> A«ILA\M* Surf Pi 
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WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 



t*N ANONYMOUS Aiuer- 
ican writer, the author 
/-^A "i 1 hfi book, "Wine, 
V Women and War," ha 

published a second book called 
"P. S.'" This latter is a dairy 
written during .1 year in Europe 
with Ins wife and three children 
lake thousands of other Ameri- 
f.'ins they went over ft tr "culture." 
They bought an automobile, rent- 
ed a villa in the Riviera, toured 
Italy, and later lived in Paris and 
England. 

Many have dreamed of doing 
thffi. Before they do it Ehey 
should read this man's book. He 
]< an intellectual, and is naturally 
indisposed to give the United 
States the best of it. His conclu- 
sions, therefore, are doubly inter- 
esting. 

One idea was that the children 
should learn French, but he observes. "One 
actually hears more English than French. 
Is English, I wonder, destined by its rich- 
ness and flexibility, to be the world lan- 
guage of the future? It's in a fair way to 
be that already. I see ads in the French 
papers: 'To advance in your profession 
it is necessary to learn English.' " 

Soon he is moaning in such phrases as: 

My conviction deepens that the chief 
benefit to be derived from travel is the 
heightened regard one has for one's own 
land. . . . The leadership of the world 
is in our hands; its center the fertile Mis- 
sissippi valley— the Nincvah and Tyre, 
the Athens and Home, the London and 
I'aris of the next century. . . . Chi- 
cago. . . . Pathetic the American expa- 
triates here. . . . Miserable is the 
wretched business man whose wife has 
dragged him over for the cultural advan- 
tages of the Old World. How bored the 
poor devil is! Beyond a liitle unsatisfac- 
tory golf and earnest patronage of the 
'American bars,' he hasn't a thing to do 
with his time but rea 1 detective stories 
and dream of going home. . . . For the 
most part he lives in a kind of coma, pa- 
tiently waiting for Thursday, when the 
Saturday Evening Pout comes to him, 
just as it did in those dear, glad days 
back home." 

Here is a man with a keen apprecia- 
tion of art, literature, tradition, beauty, 
and all the good things that go to make 
up civilization. He is not a money grub- 
ber, unable to think or talk about ariy- 
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thing except discounts and turnover, but 
on the contrary is welcomed by noted na- 
tives and visitors wherever he goes. Yet 
he finds himself bored, and when he visits 
an international convention of the Ro- 
ta nans at Ostend, instead of being 
amused, as he expected, he is deeply im- 
pressed and exclaims: "If I had a touch 
of Menekenitis, I'm getting over it! I 
came to look at Coxey's Army, and 1 feel 
as if I were seeing the Crusades. This 
show isn't funny — it's thrilling!" 

I FREDERICK ESSABY, an Amer- 
" • ican newsaperman, spent many 
months in London as a representative of 
a United States news agency. In "Re- 
verse English'' 2 he reviews the English 
in somewhat the manner of those innum- 
erable Englishmen who have inspected 
our count iy. 

He finds much to admire in England 
and much to criticize. He observes uni- 
versal politeness — telegraph boys, gate- 
men, porters, telephone operators, restau- 
rant cashiers are everlastingly saying 
"Thank you." He commends the English 
for their sportsmanship, their cheerful- 
ness, their determination, their honesty. 

But when he observes their innumer- 
able holidays and interminable week-ends 
he wonders if they have a right to com- 
plain that times are bad. And he doubts 
that times will get better unless air drills 
are substituted for sledge hammers in 
street paving work, and other modern 
methods are introduced elsew here. He is 



appalled by their cooking and 
wonders why they "have never 

learned how to cook the hmbcr- 
ness out of a slice of bacon nor 
how to fry an egg without Mih- 
merging it in grease." 

Mr. Essary oilers a formula I'm- 
getting on with the British. Bt 6 
straight forward, doul ilc-dyed, un- 
blushing, but an unboaatful Amer- 
ican. The Englishman despises 
the cheap imitator who apes him 
a tal lus mannerisms. 

EACH month the National City 
Bank of New York publishes 
a letter/ edited by Vice-President 
George E. Roberts. Mr. Roberts 

leads off with a review of iteneral 
business conditions, and then fol- 
lows with an analysis of one or 
more current economic problems; 
In a recent, issue he discussed the 
"Law of Supply and Demand,'' taking as 
his text the remark of a witness in the 
Senate coal inquiry. A Senator had ques- 
tioned the humanity of the law of supply 
and demand, and the witness said: 

"Senator, the law of Supply and de- 
mand is a jungle law, but I don't know 
how to stop it." 

Mr. Roberts then coolly analyzes the 
operation of this ancient law in the soft 
coal industry, the Hour-niillina industry, 
and the cotton goods industry. He is a 
realist and deals in ugly facts. He traces 
the troubles of the coal operators and 
miners, since the war, to factors beyond 
the control of either group. He shows 
(1) that central stations through new 
methods and devices are getting more 
steam per pound of coal, and cou-emicnt- 
ly using less, ( Jt that railroads are using 
less for similar reasons, (3) that oil is 
more widely used, l4t that water-power 
is used more, (5) that coal-cutting ma- 
chines have increased the capacity of the 
worker 50 per cent. 

There are too many mines and loo 
many miners. Some mines must be closed 
and some miners must seek employment 

: P.S., by the author of Wine. Women and 
War. 274 pages. I. H. Sears & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 

■Reverse English bv Frederick Essarj 
304 pages. William Edwm Rudjii *:i 

Letter of the National City Rank of New 
York. Edited by Oenrae E Holnit- 
The Letter is sent monthly wilhoui 
charge upon application 



IN ONI: of the cities of the Central South a 
newspaperman was trying to interest the 
president of a thoroughly eily-miiuled hank 
in a movement for agricultural advance- 
ment. 

"I am not interested in farmers," said the 
hanker. "Our farmer business does not 
amount to anything." 

"Who is your largest depositor?" asked 
the newspaper man. 

"The International Harvester Company," 
said the banker. 

That man was just two removes from the 
farmer, and could not see him at all. He 
could see the great Chicago corporation 
that poured money into his vaults; but his 
vision did not extend to the farmers who 
made the corporation's deposit possible. 
From "Town and Country" 

By Elva E. Miller, 

University of North Carolina Press. 
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The Great American 



The Great American Competition is the com- 
petition of Brains. Not so much the brains 
of Genius as the brains of matured Vision, 
Judgment, and Understanding. 

Back of all our material progress in business 
are these men tal capacities — to see the need 
of better things, to sense the right, and to know 
how. In their fullest possession is a power 
that defies material competition. Between 
their grades of excellence is the great strug- 
gle—the Competition of Brains. 

Among brains, the enlightening facts and 
figures of Modern Accountancy are recog- 
nized as stimulants to right thinking, quite as 
much as material factors in management and 
control. 



ERNST & ERNST 
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SYSTEM SERVICE 
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I LETTERHEADS 

$1.25 per 1000 

IN LOTS OF 50.000 
25.000 at 91.50 12.500 M $1.7Sor 
6.250 our Minimum »t $2.25 par 1000 
Complcla Delivrrrd in New York 
ON m it 20 LB. WHITE 
PAB AMOUNT BOND 
A Beautiful, Strvns. SnAppy Sheet 
HIGHEST GRADE AM WORK AND tXGRAiWO 
CEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
553 WmI 22nd St. K<« York City .-a 
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elsewhere. H>' concludes: "The down- 
mud tendency of wages and prices is 
practically inevitable m :iu overcrowded 
induatry.because 11 is only under pressure 
ih.it the indu-a i u- v\ ill conform tu chang- 
ing conditions." 

The important words in that sentence 
are "under pre-.- urc" None of us will 
pui himself to much inconvenience except 
under pressure. 

Studies ol the flour-milling :iinl cotton 
goods industry reveal that their trouble 
:rre due to comparable cause- Discns.-um 
rlie laller, he ?h"U~ rh.it the a.Uantag 
which seems to have Iveen lost by the Nei 
England workers has been a gain to 
Southern labor. A process of e<|iuili/i- 
lion has been going on. 

The Jaw of supply anil demand is sure, 
remorseless. It hits poet.', book review 
ers, editors, lecturers, actors, and ph\ 
u rights lis cruelly n- laborer- uel dpi 
talists. But only through this taw can 
society keep itself in balance. 

"It is often said," states Mr. Roberts, 
' that every person is entitled to u chance 
to earn a living, but even so, this does not 
signify that he is entitled to earn it in 
any particular place or in any partieui U 
employment, or at any particular price 
that he may chiww. That would lx> nam- 
ing conditions which obviously could not. 
be assured to everybody and no one i» 
more entitled to such assurance than any 
one else." 
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K. HUSH is president and founder of 
the Bush Terminal Company. !.i 
the early part of his liook' be sketches 
' he history of his adventure in business. 

His father was a wealthy oil man. Un- 
like so many American boys, young Bush 
had no struggles with poverty. The 
fothet owned a fine yacht aboard which 
the family spent the summers, entiling 
i Khil; the New England const. Once the\ 
went around the world on the yacht 
When Irving Bush was twenty-one hi* 
father died. 

Later his business was absorbed by the 
Standard Oil Company. The young man 
Mien had the choice of a job with the great 
corporation, or an adventure "on his 
own." 

With some of the family's money he 
began the construction o| six warehouses 
'>n land his father had owned, The story 
oi this wealthy young man's light to com- 
pel the railroads to give him recognition. 
Hid then tu force nee:iu steamers to ti- • 
his docks, and finally to compel the fern - 
boats to give bhn service, is us thrilling 
as anything ever written about a poor 
boy. 

There w is a day when the directors of 
I he iDliipaliv wished to confess insulven- 
i v, but young Bush managed to work his 
way out ui the ditlintlty. He pledged 
every scrap of paper his family owned 

This pari of the story occupies the hr-* 
Sl page- of the book 

The next chapter opens with this para- 



'Workinu, with the World, by In ing T 

Hush :.1."> panes. Doubleday. Doniu it 

C'oiiipati\ Inc. Garden City, New 
York SlJft. 
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grftph: "This is the beginning of the 
( iolden Age of America, There 1 before 
ns the greatest period of materia) pros- 
perity we have eve* know n. PgSl gcnei- 
i 1 1 i* ■ ii^ cleared I lie forests, opol ed Tin 

country, and buirl eitiea ami industry 
We and future gererations will harvest 
i he results. Wealth has been created ami 
.i Standard of comfort and luxury fur 
i \'ei yone achieved that has never before 
l ien known in any Country. And this 
comfort and luxury will inerea.-e." 

With this optimistic note as his theme, 
Mr. Bush reviews national and interna- 
tional problems, brightening bis observa- 
tions with personal notes gathered in 
thirty years ol experience and travel. 

Voting men should read tins hook by 
Mr. Bush. On page 310 they will find a 
good sentence, w hich reads: "The way io 
yet 10 the to]i i> to begin by being the 
In -t man at the bottom." 

MESSRS. FOSTER and Catehings, 
tin New Thought economists, have 
concluded theil ballyhoo and are now 
selling Ticket:- tor the show inside the tent . 

As is u-ual, the ballyhoo was more 
thrilling than the show ha- proved to be. 

A? barkers for a new remedy for indus- 
trial ills — depressions, unemployment, 
profitless prosperity, etc., etc. — the au- 
thors lilied those of us who read"Mnney." 
"Profits,' 1 ;md " l'iiisine.-s Without a Buy- 
er" to ihe expectation that we would 
hear something at least as novel as hi- 
metalism or single tax. 

We thought they would show us bow 
we could get rich by spending money. 

Well, those of us who have paid our $2 
for "The Koad to Plenty" have concluded 
that there really arc no three-legged m u 
1. 1' bearded women, but we are not sorry 
•hat we read the book. The idea ul tin 
authors is stimulating ami provocative, 
i vi it though it is nut revolutionary. 

The trouble with free trade, single tax. 
socialism, bimetalism, and government 
ownership is that to many the cure ap- 
peals worse than the disease. They 
arouse powerful opposition. 

In "The Road to Plenty" no suggestion 
- made that poverty i- the consequence 
of special privilege. Land owners are 
not condemned. Capitalists are not con- 
demned. Labor is not condemned. Wl 
arc all viewed as human beings, honestly 
hopeful that some way will be found by 
which we can enjoy a bountiful life. 

And why can't we? Why must there 
be recurrent periods of unemployment '' 
Why must children go hungry while their 
lathers tramp the streets, seeking work'.' 
Why are tables bare while warehouses 
are bulging with goods? Why mu.-t fac- 
tories close dow n when men want to work 
and want to buy the product of their la- 
bor" 

Courageously, the "Road to Plenty" 
undertakes to answer these questions. 

The remedy is mostly in information, 
say Foster and Catehings, If we knew 
that today's policies would cause insol- 
vency next year we would alter our ways. 

Through the Federal Reserve Rank- 
wild fluctuations in money rates have 
been stopped. The governors of the 



BANKING HOUSE 

is Keeping "Pace 
With the Times/ 





AtfcoJ Sam>l«s Bank 



PRESENT and recent bank construction 
in the financial districts throughout the 
land show how the banking houses are keep- 
ing abreast of the times. 

No less than the most modern architecture 
— the finest materials — have satisfied. And 
in vault construction.no less than a Stcelcrete 
Armored Vault will do — a modern vault 
thoroughly in keeping with the improved 
architecture and more substantia] building 
construction. 

The Steelcrete Armored Bank Vault is 
composed of thousands of heavy strands of 
steel, completely embedded in concrete. This 
is the perfect entanglement — positive barrier 
against torch, drill and blasting. It is the 
substantial form of bank vault construction, 
giving walls and floor the toughness of steel 
and hardness of concrete. 

We will be pleased to send lull details of 
Steelcrete Armored Vaults to bank execu- 
tives, architects and others who must provide 
adequate protection to valuables of every 
description. Write to us today. 
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CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
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OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 

FRAME BAR and Industrial Mesh for Window Guards . . . Industrial Mesh fcr Sa\dy 
Guards and Partitions . . . Metzl Lath . . . Expanded Metal Concrete Reinforcement 
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Steel Buildings 



May he faced with 
Brick or Stucco, 
if desired. 



A ButUr lire! f>uiMi»e fiwrduirh Bricii 
(■> hurnium^f with other t null ruction. 

Construction 

Is Durable 

0\ Lifetime of satisfactory use can 
be obtained from Butler build- 
ings whether they are erected with 
the steel exposed or faced with other 
material. Practically the only advan- 
tage gained by facing is in matching 
the appearance of improvements 
already on the property. 

These modern buildings arc manufactured 
complete with doors. windows. bracings, bolts 
;md reinforcements at Butler factory and are 
shipped, with blue prints, rc.idv tor quick 
assembling by local labor upon arrival. 

Deep Corrugation Used 

The remarkable stiffness and rigidity of 
Butler buildings are secured by use of 24 
IM!:<? sreel roof and wall sheets that have 
unusually deep-paneled corrugations. These 
sheets are bolted together and to the Inime 
with galvanized bolts, thus further increas- 
ing the solidity of the structure. 

Dimensions: widths, from 8 ft. co 100 ft.; 
heights, up to IS ft.; lengths, not limited. 
Wide range of locations for doors and win- 
dows to suit requirements. Kir larger si:cs, 
write for information. Monev-saving quota- 
tions, f. o. b. factory or erected, submitted 
promprly upon request. 

Referring to the new dairy laboratory rrcctcd by 
Butler at the State Agricultural College, Ft. Colllna, 
Coin., 1'retidcm Lory write*; "It la well supplied wrth 
li«ht ami lutislwric. i-amly krptilran 
ami tanitarv, caaily heated and 
ventilated." 

Purlrr'r, twe 
pertcntc tn t 
tlecl building 
lorlc*. wareru 
cr h ........ ,-.i 
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tant uaca l» at your service 
wherever you are located. 

Send for catalog "B", 
which picture* and deacrihe 
Butler ready-made steel building* 
in detail. 

Butler Manufacturing Company 




Katllaa CatVi M' 



M inneapolis, Minn. 
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Link- apply I lit- liraki-s when danger sig- 
nals apprar. 

Tlirongli li -ingli' lio.inl the eyries >>\ 
1 1 1 ■ I u - 1 r >■ ran lie run in .lied, provided t lu~ 
board h:ts the lull cnopertttinii of litisine.-s 
ind gn\ cninii'iil. Tin- purrlia-ing pmvi-r 
of ihe (.iovernmcnt would be one of the 
major devices used. Old stuff, you say'' 
That's true, but the proposal of Foster 
;itid (.'alrhnig? is I hat we shall put this old 
idea at work. That we shall take it seri- 
ously. 

With the knowledge that too many con- 
sumers' goods are being made for the pur- 
chasing power of the people, Foster and 
C:i tellings believe that some of the HB- 
einploveij labor and rn.-irliiriery slumM 1«- 
-i t working on Hood control of the Mi.-- 
-is>ippi \'al|ey, iliggmg the St. Lnwrenee 
Waterway, or the irrigiiion of a desert. 
However, only that amount of capital 
md I ibor should be employ ed :il :m\ tune 
.is will It-ad to the employment of the rest 
of our idle capital ami labor. Such public 
works should be curtailed when prices- 
rise more than ~i ill it-n-i it to iu-nre fair 
wages and fair profits for everyltody. 

Canals are ting now, Hood control is 
undertaken, deserts are irrigated, roads 
are built — but they are built at the wrong 
t ime. 

This i> a sketi hy and incomplete anal- 
ysis ol the theory and remedy, but it is 
suggestive. 

The plan seem- reasonable. A trial 
will do no harm, and it may do much 
goal It provides a basis on which all 
parties in mil tvotiuiuic structure can co- 
operate for the partial elimination of un- 
necessary human suffering. 

I IKK M<>ST first-class writers Arnoltl 
'—' Bennett has gootl business sense, and 
complete sympathy with the business 
point of view The sub-title of his book,' 
"Essays in Gusto," accurately describes 
the contents winch range from an analysis 
of Hustle to a dissertation on the I >eri- 
mal S\ stem. 

Mr. Hennett, it seems, has been accused 
by his literary competitors of pot -boiling, 
a phrase used to descril* those who have 
a quick eye for the dollar. Mr. Bennett, 
although an established novelist ol first 
t ml: . i- not aUi\ e earning an honest penny 
by writing about such simple subjects as 
i In- Servant I'roblem and How A Rich 
Man Should Rear II is Son. 

He throws tins challenge at his critics- 
"l write for money I write for as much 
money as I can get. Shakespeare and 
|!:il/.-ir did the stirae." 

"No art i.-t can rmliily be only an artist 
When lie has lini-he-l lit- day's work of -m- 
cere creation he mu-t be a merchant 
Therefore, he nuplit to learn how to In- a 
merchant rflieientlv — that is lo say, how 
to sell his cot ills in the tamest possible 
numbers ami at the hmhe-t price coii-i-- 
tellt with Iioiie- tv Wti-T- yearn to be 
appreciatetl. The besl proof of apprecia- 
tion is the receipt of -hetples, notes, or 



'The Savour of Life, by Arnold Hennett. 
I lotibli ditv, Dontn A- Coinptiny, Inc., 
New York. 1928. $l>.jO. 



w TRAFFIC FORMS 

Com plt-te Accurate Adequate. 




Traffic Problems 
simplified by the use of 
Horder's Standard Forms 

i* ' 1 *HEY cover every possible Shipping 
eat al and Rci-i | 
•P^V in every detail, accurate in ] 
f \ \Jk • j ..-idequatef 
al ^ cu-n and domestic transport .it i, ,n. 

Modem Traffic Forms are needed by the 
small shipper w ho Is without cipcrt traffic ex- 
perience or by the traffic departments of majjr 
corporations. Horder's places its Advisory 
Service at the call of business houses. 

Jstmplescl of principal forma will be sent upon m- 
qurst nude on buainerai leUe-rheadT, or specific lot in* 
t- ^..miLi(.iidcd wlicrcd-.-iaiTsarirexpL-imcd com. 

Write Jtr temples to Dept. 2/tB 



Approved Harder forms for export 
to all foreign countries. 



HORDER'S, Inc. 

SyHemi and Supplies far JEfal/flrcj Houses 
Established 190 r ■ • to Retail Stores 
Main Offices, 2 36 W.Lake St. Chicago, III. 




ITS 
NEW 1 



NO more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 

DOES A DAY'S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 

For comp/«f# information and a FREE 
BOOK on Dirvct-Atmil Advertising, pin 
r/uj act. to your buain«aa l*tt»Th*ad and 
mail to uj. 



ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 



When trriting ptvasc mention Xution'r tlu.nn, .* 
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cum. If people genuinely appreciate U 
tiling they will pay money lur it 1o the 
extent of their means. If not, not. A 
romfortalily earned income should be a 
matter «f pride bo BO artist. (It is. I 
Artists who affect to condemn a comfort- 
able income, when they enn't make it. are 
nincompoops in addition to being liars." 

AT LEAST as far as economics is con- 
- 1 *■ cerned nationalism is a myth. 

For a hundred years we have been 
traveling so fast that few are consi imi- 
of the distance we have gone. Econom- 
ically the change in the last four genera- 
tions has been greater than in the twenty 
earlier centuries. Only enlightened busi- 
ness men have grasped the true situation 
Tli'' most constructive suggestions for 
World rehabilitation have come from the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 

Economics will compel the formation 
■ it' a United States of Europe, with tarill 
\\:dls down and with a uniform currency. 

That is the thesis of Francis Delaisi, a 
Frenchman, the author of "Political 
Myths and Economic Realities."' 1 

He says: "Whether for clothes, or food, 
lur work or for pleasure, we all are de- 
pendent upon every country under the 
sun. We cannot make a gesture without 
displacing some object that has come 
from the most remote regions; and con- 
\ t r-ely, every important event on the 
surface Oif the globe finds its echo in our 
daily life. Modem man is truly a citizen 
of the world. But he is completely un- 
aware of the fact, and herein lies the 
tragedy of our time and the cause of all 
the turmoil of the post-age from which 
fl means of escape has yet to be devised." 

Again: "Today, whether one wishes it 
<>r not, the world is profoundly interna- 
tionalized. An immense network of rail- 
r.nv ami shipping lines link up sea- and 
continents from end to end; raw mate- 
rials and commodities are carried towards 
the industrial centers, where they are 
transformed and adapted to human needs 
and then sent back to men of every civili- 
zation under every climate. . . . The 
most isolated French peasant drinks cof- 
fee from Brazil, wears a shirt of American 
■otton, mows his harvest, with a Chicago 
machine, and sells butter in London." 

Business will break down economic na- 
itnnalism as surely as the automobile has 
displaced the horse and buggy. The world 
eventually must get itself on a basis com- 
parable to that which prevails within the 
United States. Communication and 
iian-portation must be freed from na- 
tional restraints. 

M. Delaisi presents this proposition 
boldly and lucidb- Here is a book that 
business men car. read understandiuglv 
and approving}?. Because he know- hu- 
man nature the business man will prob- 
ably lie less optimistic than M. Delaisi. 
The myth of economic nationalism is 
deep-rooted. Economic realities will have 
to squeeze us hard before we will adjust 
ourselves to realities. 



"Political Myihs and Fconomic Realities, 
ki.v Francis IVIaiM. 440 pities The 
Viking Pres-, New York. *4>M). 



OIL HEAT— AS BENEVOLENT AS SUNSHINE 




Keep June in the 
Home All the Year 



JUST as June with its delightful days is 
one of Nature's most generous gifts, so 
oil heating, with its wholesome, care-free, 
even temperature, is one of the most benef- 
icent gilts of science. The home which is 
properly heated with oil keeps June indoors 
through the bleak days of a winter's storm, 
or the chill of an April rain. 

Oil heating is ideal heating — the system 
toward which humanity has been striving 
since the days w hen the cave man discovered 
fire and began to climb toward civilization. 
Self-regulated, it is as effortless as an electric 
clock. You never have to go to the cellar 
and swing a grimy shovel to "get up some 
heat." Simply set the thermostat, and the 
temperature need never vary more than 
two degrees. 

The more you learn about this labor-saving 
system of heating, the more likely you are 
to join the increasing thousands of home 
owners who have found that no other mod- 
ern convenience contributes so much to the 
health and comfort of a home. 

Impartial authorities have prepared a series 
of booklets for the Oil Heating Institute on 
every phase of this subject. They are free. 
The coupon will bring you the one that in- 
terests you most. For the sake of your home 
this winter, mail the coupon today. 



OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 




420 Madison Avenue 



New York 



The Oil Hatting Institute is prepared to 
/uint.sh IfMCfatJ in/omitititm tin the hciiting 
of churches, theatres, hotels, apartment 
hnuves and offke buiUfaff, ami <m the 
i annus heal I; eating pun esse* n/ inJtutrv 



This is the Emblem of the 

Oil Heating Institute 

It is the symbol of satis- 
factory public service in 
oil heating. 

Only the manufacturers 
who are members of the 
Oil Heating Institute are 
permitted to use it. 

These manufacturers have 
earned their membership 
through the enthusiasm 
of thousands of,homc 
owners whom they have 
provided with efficient 
and dependable oil heat. 
Thi*. emblem protectsyou, 
and it will he protected, 
on your behalf, by the 
Oil Heating Institute. 

Check the book you want 



MAIL THE COU- 
PON TODAY! 



OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 
420 MADISON AVE., N. Y. CITY 

Plcutc Kcnit me. frrc of durec. the 
tt.llowintt information on t-'il Ik-.i- 
ing equipment : 

Doc* it Pav to Install an Oil 1 leairr . 

Ate Oil 1 1, .it... Perfected .' 

What M n ihe 

Supply ol'Oil Fuel?.... 

Making Better Uie 

ut the Hatcmcnl 
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nMWO cfHTipjnir* with j tingle purpme — p 
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of Harihifd, (jjnn and ih» Hoot COUrAN 1 
pfrtttrly In* Counter fur every mavhine-aprdic 
cordially r I to you ihc combw.ed riper 
Omnicr* in ihc profit problem* in yuur plani. 
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MANIFOLD 

for Air Mail * * 

USE the Air Post regularly. Half an ounce 
-10 cents any distance. Reduce weight 
and bulk of correspondence by using Dex- 
star Manifold Paper— 3 to4 full Inter sheets 
and envelope weigh only half an ounce. 
I (jually valuable for Foreign Correspondence 

SEND far Satnfilr Book shou-tno vatu 
out wtighti and colon at Ocular 
Manifold '.rag - slock 1 - Letter Paper t 

C. H. DEXTER & SONS 

Incorporated) 

WINDSOR LOCKS CONN. 



nxEcn ivn opision— 

4»\NY tin - triff* t in. in w bo mil ritti^iilmtly 

n-...| \ \ I l<>\ lil-SIM.-vS i . I Ih-1i< w mi"- 
tnjf mm ti ili'it nonM if nl trii'ni fif*Jp to fum ** 

KKUjLRH: II. HILL, Wee /VeiidVnr, Elmiru 
H'aivr, Light ami RaitriHiit Co.. | irnirj, V V. 



/O inveatora traveling aliroitJ our 
Eluro|>ran fteditica bimve unex|»ro 
v convenient. 1 wentv-two cor- 
reapondent oftieea in I' ranee, two 
In London anil one raeh in Hruaaela 
nnJ /Xmaterdam »rrve throng li our 
direet cJjIc connections, witli tin* 
MUiie facility and di*|iati?n a» our 
downtown and uptown New York, 
i 'Id C omniunicmtion ruatomarily 
ratnM li 1 between I .urof»e and 
New Yort in Itf minute* . . . May 
we arnd you u (oldrr outlining tin* 

i wo-Continenl acrvlee? 1' or identi- 
fication, rr<{urat C ireular ] C-IOtf. 



ik- Saint Pli.il L- & Co. 

Memberr Sew York Stock Eukanft 

II Will Street. New York 
Correipond^m»i 
ftjnque Je Sainr Prtalle .... TarU 

S*tm rtinllr. Ltd. I :uU 

h i .. Jc Saiut I'hallr . . . Prmiels 
Van Nierop 6a. Co. . . , AmatctJam 



HUMAN 
NATURE IN 
BUSINESS 




Ih FRKD C. KELLY 
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J 

Hirh :t» roni])ftrnt -l«'in's;raj(lnT- uti'l 
HMTPiarit^. In rrsjionsf to whai np- 
IK-arttl to lie nit urReiit ilcmitnd ihfl 1 »c*ti:ii» 

sil-'u iu hamllf hmh-Rraile iloinf^tir ] 

11(111." At the mil of :t month Aw li:nl to 
uliandon this plan, and tlu> chief reason 
was llt;it she i<nililn't afford the micx- 
peetod demands on her time by trlcphont< 
talker*. 

"Kvery woman who wished 1o encage i 
servant wanted to 0M me for a mother 
eonfessor ami talk for an hour ahout the 
iroiihle she had with her li-t servant," 
she explaine«l. "This required so much 
additional lime that 1 would have had to 
employ more assictauts." 

ANKW YORK hotel man tell- me that 
tlie tuiestiott whether a hotel is • n i 
an odd or even tuimU'red street in locali- 
ties near Fif'h Avenue is now important 
Because of automobile traffic most streets 
in the congested area are one-way streets, 
mkI i he even-miml>ered streets nre for 
eastlMXind vehicles', whereas the odd- 
numliered sireets are for westlnmnd 
trafTie. Most ptxijile at the hetter grad(- 
of hotels like to start toward Fifth Ave- 
nue in a laxieah more often than in the 
Other direction. Hence it is destrahle t(» 
have a hotel located on an even niinilx-red 
-tri-cl we-t ni Fifth Avenue hut <iii i 
street baailai an odd mimlier ea»t of 
hull \viiiue. 

TNK III! \ I > in ;i I .lis department -tun- 
encoiiraKes all employes to spend at 
least one summer vacation in Euro|«' and 
has arranged with hunt lines and travel 
agencien fur special rates which make 
such a trip possible to one of modest 

mean-'. 

We don't do it for philanthropic rea- 
sons," siv- tin- merchant, "l>ut for jmrely 
selli.-h motives. When a customer eome- 
into our store and deal- with a little sale- 
Si rl who can tell her what -he .-aw people 
wearing; in Pan- last summer, the cus- 
tomer somehow feels that she must he 
eeMing reasonably intelligent service," 

\ KESTAl'RANT man tells me that 
1 i|Uality of loud ir- of comparatively 
small importance in making an eating 
place a success. The explanation is that 
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moal people ste woefully lacking in die- 

criminal ine laste ahout tlu* looil Ihcy cat, 
"Thoy arc so uccustomoil," he says, "in 

standardized, eommonpl; fowl, e.vartly 

like that served in every oilier restaurant 
in Sown, thai they do not expert any- 
lliitig very aood, Since they have In lie 
hope of much merit in the fond, they are 
attracteil more hy the appearance of the 
reslanrni.l ilself. A weU-located ivsinii- 
ranl wit h good color schemes and a patrol 
or two painted on the front window can 
nearly alway* lure customers unleffl the 
food is hopelessly had." 

A GROUP of personnel workers con- 
dueted espertmenta on an assort' 
ment of industrial employes to learn how 
well they were aide to judge the person- 
alities of others, as compared wits I licit 

ability to judge themselves. The expert- 

ment- indicated that the good judge of 
others is likely to be cold-blooded toward 
people and not interested in them, lie i- 
more interested in himself than m other- 
and henee able to look at them with an 
impersonal, unbiased view. The man 
mo>t interested in others is leasl able to 
understand himself, while he who is most 
interested in himself best understands 
others. 

A RECENT study of accidents in 
which street car motormen are in- 
volved showed that half the accidents in 
one large city happened on runs of only 
one-fifth of the motormen. Of the men 
chiefly responsible for most of the acci- 
dents, many were making errors in some 
one phase of their work, which was easily 
remediable, but of which neither operator 
nor supervisor hail been aware. Men 
baring high blood pressure seemed to be 
especially susceptible lo accidents. A 
significant percentage of accidents was 
due to a slight fault in eyesight which in- 
terferred somewhat with vision in one 
part of the motorman's outlook. 

NEW YORK hotels report an increas- 
ing habit among visitors to the big 
town, of phoning to different hotels from 
the railway station to ascertain w here the 
most reasonably-priced rooms are avail- 
able, before deciding where they shall 
register. 

IN BUSINESS as elsewhere, a seeming 
1 menace often i urns out to be a ble-smu 
in disguise. A few years ago when radio 
inr-tniments in people's home- jirsl be- 
came common, everybody thought the 
doom of talkum machine- had been 
sounded. But today the leading manu- 
facturers of talking machines are more 
prosperous than ever before. One reason 
Is that people who enjoy a certain tune 
on the radio, would like to have it in per- 
manent form ready to play w hen they so 
de*ire instead of having lo wait until it 
is again on the radio waves. 

A FRIEND of mine, heretofore always 
reasonably truthful, tells me of a 
recent futile attempt to make artificial 
calves popular once again. A noanufac- 
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In Step With Progress 

Firestone has signally contributed to the advancement of Highway Trans- 
portation by developing the special Gum-Dipping process. The 2800 gal- 
lon tanker with 3200 gallon trailer shown above arc outstanding examples 
of what the right tires and Competent engineering can do in providing 
up-to-date motor transport units for today's commercial needs. Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Heavy Duty Pneumatics have special advantages which have 
brought them in to wide usage for normal, high speed and heavy weight 
haulage of every kind. With these Gum-Dipped Heavy Duty Tires, and 
complete service facilities, Firestone Dealers are in the best position to help 
truck and bus operators in solving their tire problems. Call your local dealer 
and ask about Gum-Dipped Tires and the Firestone Prooosal of Service. 

^^^^ MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 

Ttrestone 

G^<$$^ TIRES 

AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . . K^f^* J ^^ fJyJ ^*^~^ 

1 Q consecutive issues of NATION'S BUSINESS 
*5 Z7 to keep you informed of 
every important trend in business 
until August, 1931! 



To the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 

Send me Nations Business, your official 
monthly publication, beginning with the Au- 
gust number. Bill me later for $7.50 for the 
three year term-subscription (OR: I enclose 
remittance with this coupon). 

Name 



Address 



I City ani> State 
I 




[Hi i'm !>•<>/, r.-s E''iift-:>i i»m Tiki* 



mftntiON .Xation's Huattiem to the dcah-t 
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Producing Goods 

in England 




A New Plan 



Do you sell goods on the British 
market ? 

The British market with its popula- 
tion of 44 millions is as great as that 
of the thirteen most densely populated 
States of the Union — of high pur- 
chasing power, and accustomed to 
American merchandise. 

Build a factory in Great Britain and 
add largely to your turnover. 

And to find a location that will suit 
your purpose, go to the organisation 
that can give you the widest choice 
of factories and factory sites. 

The largest register, by far, of plants 
and sites for plants in Great Britain 
is in the hands of Britain's greatest 
railroad, the L M S. The L M S is 
not only the premier railroad, but it 
i-. the railroad that serves all the 
important industrial sections — 73 , 
of the population by its own direct 



lines, and the remainder by direct 
connections. 

Whether your factory must be near 
the seaboard, near the coalfields, near 
the labor or near the market, the 
L M S can find out the site you want, 
and on every proposition the L At S 
can give you the information you 
need to make a decision. 

Cost of labor, cost of power, water, 
fuel, freight charges, every single 
question you can ask on these heads, 
i^ on the file ol the L M S. If you 
want sidings or private tracks, if you 
want storage, if you want water 
carriage, the LMS can tell you 
where you can get them and what 
they will cost. 

Whatever information you want 
about a plant or a warehouse in Great 
I main is at your disposal right 
here in America. 

All you have to do is to write to: 



THOMAS ARTHUR MOEEET 
Freight Traffic Manager in America 
LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILW AY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
ONh BROADWAY, A'i'U" YORK 

Some prominent American firms having Plants or building 
Plants on sites alongside LMS Rai'road : 



Chesebrough Mfg. Company 
Ford Motor Comoany 
General Motors Corporation 
General Electric Company 
Goodrich Tire & Rubber Company 



Goodyear Tire Company 
H. J. Hein'. and Company 
Kalamazoo Company 
Western Electric Company 
Win. Wrigley Jnr. Company 



LMS 

TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 



ll/.xi kviOmu' tu l.u.MiiiN Mimtto i\n SfTtnl**H It.WlrtiT p.'**** mrtitMin Xutton't Ihimimt 



inter contrived leg puds I" lie Mild in 
hosiery shop- for the benefit of those who 
:i r«* dissatisfied with w hat nature has pro- 
vided. Bui the trouble 1- that the .-aim' 
-liorl skirt- which might make such pad* 
in-* c->arv also make them too easily di - 
ti'ded. I submit that any though' till 
i.Iim tmt would lia\c bo difficulty m these 
dayl of knee length skirls and gauze 
■lockings, ill recognizing at a glance a 
-purious Calf "svmmci mal," U the the- 
atrical profession calls it. With long 
-kni- which permitted only a Fleeting 
glimpse of nether contour, web 1 mis- 
representation might have been possible, 

but todav we are living in 1111 age when 
only true worth in legs can receive en- 
comiums. The 1 rut ii 1- that thin legs, 
which might be improved by pad-, are 
lar le-s numerous ami far Ic.-s annoying 
tn union nt onlookers than are thu-c luiili 
< :i ton 1 lalmrate a scale. 

\ IKII.Mi of nunc who has liecn 
■** highly - u< ' < — 1 ill in playing the 
stock market :ir a side issue, recently gave 
me one of his secrets. 

"When I hoy a stork." he s.ud. ' I pur- 
posely try to forget what I paid for it. 
I put such figures away a in I don't look 
it 1 In-ill again until alter the stock is sold. 
Otherwise they might influence me to 
delay selling when all oilier facts tell no- 
I should sell. In ottier words, when .1 
-toek should be sold, I sell it, no matter 
•a hat it cost me." 

AX IDEA of the extent of interest in 
' -tock market operations may he 
gained by the fact that 1 recently over- 
heard two colored 1ki\s reading a news- 
paper in a Washington street car and dis- 

eii--llig the -late o| tin market 

"1 see wliuli the lirokahs loans is up 
again, n hnniiml and fo'ty fo' million 
dollahs," remarked one. 

' \111l tin uialikef stiil a-goin' up"" 
asketl the other. 

"Yea siih " replied the first otic, "tin v 
jes* don't pay no Mention no mo' to 
lirnkah's loan- ' 

Then l«)'h laughed heartily as if such 
a financial situation were truly ridiculous 

I )1!LSI] >ENT COOLIDGE'^ recent n- 
* 111. irk that we should have more art 
and beauty in everyday affair- rcmiud- 
11,1 that 1 heard some tune ago of an 
organization being funned to en roll mem- 
bers who will agree not to buy, imd to 
coa\ others not to buy, any good- adver- 
tised by tin signs tacked on trees, or 111 
any way marring tin- highways through 
what might otherwise be beautiful coun- 
try, Much as I dislike joining movements 
of one kind or another for worthy pur- 
poses, here is all enterprise that I believe 
] could become all hopped up over. 

It seems worth thinking about that 
some gasoline companies and tire com- 
panies have perhaps more odious sign 
in 1I1 rtroy the beauty at public highway 
than anybody else does — even though 
they are the very <nies who might profit 
most by trying to refrain from such Van- 
dalism and make motoring more agree- 
able 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ERIE - PA. 
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15,034 Souares of General Electric 
Company roofs are - - - - - 
Johns-Manville Built -Up Asbestos 



The General Electric Company is one of 
the world's greatest engineering organi- 
zations. This corporation buys equipment 
and materials after analysis and test. Pre- 
cise standatds and rigid specifications 
must be met. Nor does the exacting 
scrutiny end with purchase. Performance 
is studied with equal care. 

The 15,034 squares (1, 503,400 square 
feet) of Johns-Manville Built-up Asbestos 
Roofs on the General Electric Company's 
works at Erie, Pennsylvania, seem to us a 
stronger endorsement, a better proof of 
the worth of our roofs than anything 
which we might say. Chosen after told 
consideration of various roofings, Johns- 
Manville Built-up Asbestos Roofs have 
met the test of severe use. They have 
been specified for building after building 
as the works have grown. 

The result of 50 years experience 

The reason that our Built-up Roofs have 
met the tests of General Electric and 



many other engineers, is that we, our- 
selves, are engineers. Pioneer developers 
of ASBESTOS, we have exhaustively 
studied, tested and worked with this re- 
markable mineral for 50 years. 

Johns-Manville Builr-up Asbestos Roofs 
are the result of experience in the rnanufacture 
of roofing felts, in the application of built-up 
roofs, and an observation of their performance 
extending over nearly half a century. It is be- 
cause of this very long experience that the 
Johns-Manville organization is able to offer the 
very utmost in a built-up roof that is smooth, 
fireproof, of long life, economical, a roof that 
will not give trouble at any point, a roof that 
you can apply and forget. 

Johns-Manville fireproof Asbestos Shingles 
are used on the roofs of more than 200 houses 
in Lawrence Park, a resiJenti.il development 
for General Electric employees at Erie. Pa. 
These shingles provide a good looking, ever- 
lasting rooOdeal for any home. 

If you hiveany connection with the building 
or maintenance of any factory, warehouse, office 
building, hotel, theatre, athletic field — in short, 
any structure of large roof area, we suggest that 
you write to us abeut the roofing. You incur 
no obligation. We think we may be helpful. 



Johns-Manville 

Authorized Roofers 

Johns-Manville Author- 
ized Rooters are trained 
in the proper application 
of our Built-up Asbestos 
Roofs. You can rely on 
our Authorized Roofers 
to do rheit work well, to 
charge fair prices, and to 
render businesslike and 
'satisfactory service. 




"I MASTER -im ofJT ASBESTOS # J J 

lohns-IVIanvilk 

I ASBESTOS MINERS AND MANUFACTURERS 

Asbestos Products to Serve Every Industry 



Johni-Manvillc insulations conserve heat 
un. I prevent power and fuel wastes. Scores 
of other Jnhns-ManviUe items nude wholly 
or 10 put of asbesros. arc in daily use by 
thousands of power houses, factories, 



foundries, mills, mines and utlwirS the 
world aver. For over 50 years we have 
used asbestos to guard humim life and 
property, to conserve power, to improve 
living conditions- 



FILL IN, TEAR OUT, MAIL 

JOH X S-MANV ILL E COK PC K A TION 
New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco 
For Canada : Canadian Johns-ManvillcCo., Ltd.. 
Toronto. • 

I Mart thii toufiort to hramh ntartJt ytw) 
Without obligation on my pjrt, please send nc 
information concerning johns-Manvillc Built-up 
Ashe tins Rooting and [he name of the nearest 
Johns Manvdlc Authorized Roolet. 

Name 



WUett wriliittr to JnH ns-Manvilui ConpaiuTtON -plcti*? mrutim SniUm't 7#»#int»» 
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Cold Drawn 
Alloy Steels 

tliutMeetExiictingRequiremeiits 



THE cold finishing of alloy steels calls 
for the highest skill that science and 
long experience can supply. 

This organization employs a large tech- 
nical staff to supervise this difficult production 
supported by extensive equipment including 
modem heat treating and annealing facilities. 

These resources coupled with thirty-nine 
years of experience with drawing, turning and 
straightening processes have made this com- 
pany a most dependable source for alloy steel 
requirements. 

Union Drawn Steel Co. -Bearer Falls. Pa. 



UNIOT>i P. DRAWN 
STEELS 



4**********1 





THROUGH 

THE EDITOR S 
mm SPECS mm 



PPLX8AUCE and vincgai !" That's 
what ;m olil it :- in. ill is made tij > 
of. Sweet and sour in I lit- same 
batch ;uul dealing wit h the same article- 
kicks and kis-c-, Km ks and buui|.n i-, 
compliments; ami "cus-iiig-," we get them 
al! i hr i nni' and they're good ior us 

"The news," said an editor once, "is the 
lea-1 jilt n -ting thing in a newspaper.'' 

"What is th>' niM-i interesting'''' was 
thc next t|tiestion. 

"C I !• iicrs," he .-aid. 

Ami |» rli.ip- thai In lp- i xplain why we 
print so many letters. 

*> l.tiN't. aun ..- la-t March, lVrtrand 

Kn.-M'll wrote- in Nation's lirsiNEs-s 
an article, "Is Aim-rica Giving a Cliauco 
to lmh\ idtiahty In it he said some 
pretty sharp things about organization, 
and it brought down upon the editors of 
this magazine an interesting lot of letters, 
ranging all the way from hitter denum-i- 
ation to high praise 

A letter of the latter kind ha- just coinc 
to us from Yakima. Washington. Mr. 
Ira I). Cardiff, President oi the \\ a-hini:- 
ton iJehydraied Komi t'onipatiy, who 
winds up his letter by saying "a man isn't 
tree until he is free from his neighlior's 
opinions," says also: 

Nothing could more strongly dcinon- 
-l r.it« tin- t null c.l Hu--i II'- statement- than 
the attitude oi l|jrr>' A. Jung, fat your May 
i - - in . 

(Mr Jung unite to us to protc-t 
against our admitting Mr. Russell to our 
columns.) 

This intolci.ni> attitude on ihe jiart of 
our orgaiumd HK> |.ir cent hoo.-tinK. blus- 
lerinit, hark— la|i| Hilt Kihhils tonus today 

one of the greatest obstacles to hunum 
pcogr aa fc 

Vet it i- interest me to note from Mr 
t 'a rdiff's letterhead that he who joins w ith 
l'riiie--nr Hussell in questioning the value 
ni -o much organization is himself a inem- 
iter, or at least his company i--, of ihe 
Northwest Dried Fruit Assoei.nion.North- 
ea.-t fanners Association and Manufac- 
turer.- Association of Washington. 

rKOM Logan, Utah, comes this letter 
on the magazine and some of the 
things it says 

1 am frank to admit that I need Nation's 
lirsisEss— its visum and companion- hip — 
far more than it nerds un 

So I am sending three dollars so that I 
may argue, agree, ami disagree with thi- 
nnest ions and subject.- yon disrus.s. 1 don't 
lluiik tlmt you are making a bid to run the 
I !m eminent. I see a constant growth in 
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> < hi r work, anil I observe that you arc grow- 
ing up. 

In many things vein gi\ r i \ i<ii tin of In - 
iBg Iiuman. anil often manifest an uigc foi 
U tter ami bigger Thinn>. I think at nine? 
you pluy favorites, ami again at thni - I 
think you show a desire to dictate, or go 
out of your way to impress your readers 
that in this particular thing you arc right. 

Mr. Griffin read with interest and nn- 
iliT.-talnliti!; the article l>y Julius Banic- 
in the May Dumber, "The Market of Dis- 
content," and he goes on to say: 

i think Mr. Haines i-> right. Hi- ailiclc 
should he in the hand,- of every farmer and 
they should iiive it more than pa— ing 
thought Americans may be long on quan- 
tity hut they also have a very high regard 
for qnalit.v. 

Six l"n -h eggs delivered by six clean hens, 
.mil these hen- fid food that help them 
build an egg that satisfies the quality stom- 
ach is worth more than a dozen egg" hud 
by a dozen unclean hens fed food that just 
won't make a good < : iru A bu-lii I of win at 
with H per cent proiein i- worth fitly c> • 1 1 ( - 
I bii-hel more than a bushel of 10 per cent 
protein wheat, f lood clean fresh milk fit 
for the '•Quality Table" at ten cents a quart 
over the milk not so good. These things 
probably hold as good a key to the fanm tt 
problem as the McNary-Hauuen bill. 

Why all this talk? I don't know. It may 
be that I fee) pood today. I am looking 
(■Mr a field of dry farm wheat that look- 
like I forty-bushel crop — B1"T — uh.it v.i!| 
i In pi d1 em be and will it leach the "(J via lit v 
I., hie"? 

WE ARK indebted to the Boston Ih r- 
n!il for this list of adjectives u-ol by 
President ( 'oolidL'e in referring to the 
MeNary-Huugeti Bill. 

If you know ihe fury of a patient man 
who i- amu-ed, consider the following mi- 
nimis which President Coolidge used in 
his veto of the McNary-Uaugen Bill: 




Pltnt oj the Paged Motors Company, Oakland 



L. H. BlLL./Vnia'fnr, 
Fageol .Molori Company 



How Fageol Captured 
The Western Market 



Amazing 


Impossible 


Arbitrary 


Incompatible 


\i|iniiatic 


llll'll dibit' 


Bid 


Insidious 


III Wlllil 1 Ulg 


Intolerable 


Bureaucratic 


Menacing 


< 'amoiillagi d 


i il.e i tie tmble 


Coercive 


Obnoxious 


' iimbersome 


Overwhelming 


Wiiiinirous 


Petty 


Deceptive 


Precarious 


I >• ruaivi 


Prejudicial 


Discriminatory 


I'll pnridi ions 


1 )rastic 


Prodigious 


Km angled 


I 'inhibitory 


Excessive 


Repugnant 


EtXtraordiniry 


Hi taliatory 


Fantast ie 


Slovenly 


lallaoiolls 


Ineonstitutional 


I- bit 


Undesirable 


Flagrant 


I'ndue 


Futile 


I n workable 


IJia-tlv ™" 


VlClOllS 


Hazardous 


Wasteful 


The list lesvet in 


the reader's mind an 



impression that the President did not tike 

the bill. 

"pHDKITl.KSS prosperity" was the 
' title of an article by Vlexander Brown 
of the Brown Hoisting Machinery Cotn 
I«iny, in Nation's Bi sinks* last Aucust 
It is a subject that will not down. Bu.-i- 



E ASTERN 7 manufacturers real- 
ize today that in the develop- 
ment of the western territory 
they are faced by as serious a 
barrier as the Rocky Mountains were 
to the early trading caravans. This 
barrier is the 'western freight rale 
classification affecting ■westbound 
shipments beyond Denver. How the 
Fageol Motors Company, manufac- 
turers of trucks and motor busses, at 
its Oakland location profits from this 
freight classification is explained in 
the following interesting statement 
by L. H. Bill, president of the com- 
pany. His experience gives food for 
thought to eastern manufacturers 
and distributors. 

"Early in 1916," states President 
Bill, "we realized the advantage of 
securing units of automotive assem- 
bly which are being produced by 
highly specialized manufacturing 1 
facilities in the eastern and mid-west- 
ern states and shipping these in car- 
load lots at lower freight rates to the 
Pacific Coast and there engineering 
and completing an assembly for dis- 
tribution throughout the western 
territory. From here we could enjoy 
a big advantage in competing with 
products produced wholly in the east- 
ern territory and shipped here at a 
high freight rate. After careful 
consideration we selected Oakland as 
the best possible location from which 
to serve the western territory and 
our _ selection has been more than 
justified. 

"Radiatinir paved highways enable 
us to distribute our vehicles under 
their own power to the cities of the 
eleven western states. In shipping 
units we enjoy here in Oakland the 
most advantageous freight rates of 
any city on the Pacific Coast. 



"The Pacific seaboard locajion of 
Oakland gives us a further advantage 
in direct water shipments to the vast 
potential markets of Mexico^ Central 
America, the West Coast of South 
America, Australia, New Zealand, 
Dutch East Indies, Federated Malay 
States, China, Japan, Philippine and 
Hawaiian Islands. Frequent sailings 
from San Francisco Bay give us 
tremendous savings in inland freight, 
storage at seaport awaiting steame- 
sailings, transfer, local cartage and 
handling. We are not only able to 
deliver often weeks ahead of eastern 
shipments, but this quick delivery 
saves us hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in interest on letters of credit. 

"The remarkably even temperature 
and climatic conditions here are ideal 
for road testing and delivery as well 
as production efficiency. 

"Enjoying these operating advant- 
ages, we have greatly increased our 
line and are sharing in the growth 
and prosperity of Oakland and tlv 
Pacific Coast territory. In a period 
of less than eleven years we have 
produced and sold nearly 7,000 auto- 
motive vehicles in 1his territory at a 
retail value of over $25,000,000. In 
addition, during a single year wo 
shipped into eastern territory over 
350 motor busses, a good business in 
a highly specialized and expensive 
product. We think this rather con- 
clusive evidence that our Oakland 
location is decidedly advantageous." 

Statements of other nationally- 
known manufacturers giving their 
actual experience in the Oakland In- 
dustrial District have been published 
in the booklet Selected Oakland," 
mailed on request without cost or 
obligation. 



Send for "We Selected Oakland" 

<_An intluslrial survey uill be prepared for any manufacturer 
inUrtUi.il in a Pacific Coal! plant. Write Industrial Department 

Oakland Chamber of Commerce r Oakland, California 

or the Chamber of Commerce of any ef the following cities: 

Alameda Berkeley 
Centerville Emeryville Havward Irvington UVCUIMM 
Newark Niles Pleasanton Sin Lr.indr.> 
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13x18 11x16 Worthing ton Duplex endust'd frame poppet-valve Vniflow steam-driven 
tun-stage Feather Valve Air Compressor supplying air at 1 00 pounds pressure /or general 
fun poses lit the assembly plant of thcChevrolet Moior (Ohio) Company, Norwood, Ohio. 

Compressed Air 

for Assembling Chevrolets 

at Norwood, Ohio 



IN assembling automobiles every opportunity is sought to replace 
human effort with power. Yet on the assembly line, if any machine 
(ails, the whole line is retarded ... or stopped . . . and costs mount. 

Compressed air, for hoisting and for driving portable tools, is 
w idely used on account of its dependability. 

At the assembling plant of the Chevrolet Motor (Ohio) Company at 
Norwood, Ohio, a Worthington Duplex Uniflow steam-driven 2-stage 
!i,?*s""ioR Valve Air Compressor unit 
is in service from 8 to 24 hours per 
day delivering 902 cu. ft. of air per 
minute compressed to 100 pounds. 

WocthingCOn equipment ... whether 
air compressors, pumps, condensers, 
meters, feed water hearers or Diesel 
Engines... is built for dependable ser- 
vice, taking tulladvantageol knowledge 
and experience accumulated by the 
organization over a period of 87 years. 

Worthington equipment is stocked 
for prompt delivery at convenient 
points throughout the country. 
Worthington service can be secured 
from twenty-four district sales offices. 
How may Worthington serve you? 



WORTHINGTON 



PRODUCTS 

PUMPS 

COMPRESSORS 

CONDENSERS 
and Auxiliaries 

Oil. and OAS ENGINES 

IEEDWATER HEATERS 

WATER and OIL METERS 

Literature on Request 



WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 



2 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 



District offices in 24 cities 



WORTHINGTON 
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ness is full of it. What use are sales with- 
nul prolil*'' I- bulk the real measure of 
tin- growth of :i Ihisiiu-ss? 

Ami one more question: Who's to 
hlauic'.' hi Forties I. S llnrncr draws ;i 
comparison U-turn] l.iU>r'.- attitude and 
management's thai is i":ir from flattering 
i i management . Ih' write- : 

Looking at the facts sqnnrely, it seems 
strange that lubor, criticized (or policies 
which have appeared to be shortsighted, is 
today i 1 1 ; • »>' 1 1 iii tin login -I ri al w igi -. wlul ■• 
iimi-h-v;nmt»il management has brought 
capital under circumstunces making for 
diminishing 11 nini>. Tlie reason for latior's 
recent 1 1 -> ■ mill capital's decline is that labor 
profits l>y the producer's mail dine for vol- 
utin and *till limn volutin ■, while the prn- 
ducer suffers from the intensified com pi n- 
llou that results. Labor lias work* < I to OtM 
end with Commendable loj ilt\ In Li- hi 
IllWS, while Ml industry the i \acllll\c lead- 
■ il null'. ; ■ 1 1 J : 1 1 i-i 'in idi- Ii.im trii il to c.i H 
alum . I Mir e\> cut IV e. ha\ !■ none I hi- llln il 

in improving plant efficiency, bettering 

pTodllels leducllig costs, pellfctlllg dl-lll- 

bution, but they have scarcely given a 
thought to the anus they -hunlil hold ill 
common with oilier lenders m their indus- 
try. 

Is labor, then, a better eoopcr.ttor tli in 
management? 

PllODK, who is moved to comment 
• fay the March editorial on "Moiee 
and the 1 'or[nirat nm Elephant," has a new 
version on what he calls the "quality 
mouse trap story." This is the way Mr. 

Mode phrases II 

If a man can make a better mouse trap 
I ban his competitors — buyers will make u 
beaten path lo his factory. 

Then Mr Mode adds : 

The modern version— mine at least — 
holds out. little hope for this industry; 

If a man can make a belter mouse tiap 
than hia competitors — he gets the Cat's 
.\b ow. 

WHILE we arc talking of the mouse 
trap let us quote again the way in 
which it lirsl appeared m Fmri'soii's Jtntr- 
nul in lN.VY Then lie said. 

If a man has good corn, or wood, or 
hoards, or pigs to sell, or can make belter 
chairs or knives, crucibles, or church organs. 
I han anybody else, you will had :i broad, 
hard-beaten mail to Ins lioii-e though it In 
m the woods. And if a man know - the luw, 
people will find ii out. though he live in a 
pine shanty, and resort to him. And ii a 
man can pipe or sing, -o a- to wrap the 
prisoned soul in an ek-iiim: or can paim 
landscape, and convey into oils and others 
all the enchantments of spring or autumn, 
or can liberate or intoxicate all people who 
hear him with delicious song* and verses, 
'lis certain thai the -i in t cannot be kept . 
the first witness tells it to a second, and 
men go by fives and lens and fifties to his 
door. 

The mouse (rap lir-l appeared nearly 
'I I years later when in a book called "Bor- 
mwitigs," by Mrs Sarah S H. Yule. She 
said that she had copied this from a lec- 
ture by Kmersoii: 

If a man write a belter book, preach a 
better sermon, or make a better mousetrap 
than his neighbor, though he build his hou.-e 
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THE TRUE WORTH OF FA ULT-FR I: F VALVE SERVICE IS INVALUABLE. 





Fig. f« 
Jrnkini Brattle Globe 
i j.'u f#* a 50 pounds 
Steam Pre t sure 



ft 



Jinitn' S.'snilurJ Bronze 
Swing Chtik I r .j/i'f 



Jtnkitti Standard Iron 
Body Globe V\itie 



The Limited is "On Time" 

ACE OF ENGINEERS . . crack locomotives . . a picked 
l\ crew . . palatial cars . . automatic block signals . . every- 
thing to make the run of the Limited safe and entirely 
comfortable— and on time. 

Water from the Jong troughs must be picked up "on the fly" 
. . yard switches must be kept thawed in winter .. locomotives 
must be "blown down" and "washed out" . . trains and stations 
must be heated. 

For these, and for countless other services, valves are essential — 
so faultless valve operation contributes in no small measure to 
the smooth functioning routine that speeds the Limited across 
the Continent. 

Since 1864, Jenkins Valves have met the test of every service 
which must not fail . . by day or by night . . on railroads and 
aboard ship . . in buildings and manufacturing plants . . in 
plumbing and heating systems . . in boiler plants . . or 
wherever the flow of steam, water, oil, air, gas and other 
fluids must be controlled. 

Engineers, Architects, Contractors and Business Executives are invited to use our 
Advisory Service, maintained to aid in the selection of the proper valve for nay purpose. 

JENKINS BROS. 

80 While Sc., New York, N. Y. 13} North Seventh Sc., Plitl.idi Ipln.i. P.i. 

514 Atlantic Ave, Boston, Mass. 646 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
JENKINS BROS., Limited, Montreal, Canada; London. England 
Factories: Bridgeport, Conn.; Elisabeth, N. J.; Montreal, Canada 

Always marked with the "Diamond" 

enkinsVcilves 

f SINCE 1864 

II ht it writing to ,Ir \M.\*» Hums. /jIhi-i »■( -ifii-ii \ tit ain't Bli$Utt*$ 





NewYofkUcllmMinn, NrwY..rlt.N Y Anlttuh C«*Gith*rT.lnc BW/n Stirrm 

Bro». t Inc. CimttTMiiax Enttntivt Meyer, Srnm* and jonct, ln< f ltttmal Emgtrifttt 
l. KCtiln F^hlui h iinl M-Milc. I in. Ht.tuWi ( i>« /rjwr>n . Biker. Smith and Co. 

Distributing one million 
cubic feet of air per minute 
^ for an army of workers! 

NOV.' taking its placeamong the finer monuments ro modern 
architectural genius, the New York Life Building, massive 
and towering, dominates New York City's midtown skyline. 

In this impressive structure, covering a large city block; bur- 
rowing underground to a depth of five basements and reaching 
thirty-tour stories into the air.a veritable army of workers will 
be employed. To insure ideal working conditions and adequate, 
economical ventilation, Sturtevam equipment was specified for 
use in this huge budding. 

Fifty-six Sturrevant fans, comprising one of the most extensive 
installations in use today, will distribute more than one mil 
lion cubic feet of air per minute and facilitate the llow of heat 
over a heating surface of thirty-five thousand square feet The 
selection nt Sturrevant equipment and its installation from sub- 
cellar to tower guarantees the owners of the New York Lift 
Building a uniform economy and dependability of operation 
on a scale in keeping with the magnitude of their enterprise. 

B. F. STURTEVANT CO., HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS 
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in thr wood* 
(■nth to his door. 

But whatever the vet 
ever served the ndver 
well. and any ;n l\ i-rt i- 
:it onec to an ruwcrtio 
it:ip theory holds good. 
I>est will -11 Kadi 'hoii 
of it. 



world will make a healM 



A product ol the 
h no one he told 



r rMlK Congressional Record Index fa 
1 as a whole as lively a periodical an 
Ri-ranl. There is not that si 



not 

the 

inn in - 
l <'h:ir- 



HEATING-VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 



of Congress. 

Bui the Index fa not without its infor- 
mative moment.-. It gives to one who 
scans its panes a new and a clearer helti 
on I he breadth of Congressional knowl- 
edge-. It is impre--ivc to know lli.it in 
twelve days one Congressman was able to 
rise and discuss: 

Ann lelmi! Jud ■ i.il I "od> 
Army disbursing account*. 
Avmtioii In l'l- 
Ciinal Zone laws. 

Cure of injured civilmus nt training camps. 
Cny of Park Place. I . | 
i "oinli limed war material 
Construction at military post*. 
Contractors and sulicoiitriu'lor.v 
Corn liorcr. 

Erection of niemorials. 
Fleet and squiulron engineers. 
Pun relief. 
Flood control. 

I 'l il I'l-ltrd V • llleli s. 

Monti zuiua National Fori M 

Naval officers assigned to airship duty. 

New judicial district m Indiana. 

Noiimineral politic land- m Uklalinmi 

Older of lnismess. 

• tsteoputhy. 

Policcn omau's Bureau. 

Post i itlu-e IliuMing :ii Plnlippi, W. Va. 

I'ruelice In-fore put. nl i Mfiee 

|{- In t' of eettain Army odin is 

Heul and equipment allouam.es. 

Bsbbot, 

Rumania, loans to. 

Socialist phitiMim. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

Tax reduction. 

World War veteran*' act. 

"And still i he wonder grew that one 
small head could carry all lie knew." 

HOW much of a magazine i- appear- 
ance and how much is text is a ques- 
tion over which editors and authors have 
disputed for many a year. Mere's an au- 
thor who seems to attempt all appraise- 
ment. Judge Pierre Crabites, the Ameri- 
can representative on the Mixed Trihu- 
i! il- :it ' ' 1 1 1 1 1 . wnte- to ii? about hi- article 
in the May number: 

If my article carries an effective message 
your photo editor will he entitled to foiir- 
lifllis of the credit. Nahrook is the Arabic 
for congratulations. Plea-e Nat k him 

"ar me. 



^MAl.L boys seem to react to advertis- 
ing in England much as they do in the 
I'tiited State-. We cite in proof tins from 
Ptntrh of London: 

Puti:\T. — You are probably right iu sup- 
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posing llial tin- yearning to apply for free 
samples by post is ineradiridile (nun tin' 
hearts of the young. It nay seem strange 
1 1 1 : k( hoys jiII iocr Knuland slioulil be writ- 
ing tetters demanding lufanl Fnoil ami 1a- 

tract of Beef, sad beginning with the words, 

"Dear Sn - : — I am anxious about the BBBr 

■ hi i. in of my threc-weeks-old child. It ap- 
poftTS to suffer from rickets," and signing 

i Iu iii-i l\ i s, "Anxious Mother." Bui ihe 
boys seem to like it. ami tlie ;i. I \ vi I isers. 
apparently, do not care. The hcsi pniii.-h- 

meut is 1 .-i.-l mi the coii<iiiiiptiui] ut .ill 

i.imples (hat arrive, except in the case ol 
tonic wines. 

■ \ r ox riHTU" bag not written to as 

' for t Inim time, but we he&i from 
••Constant Header " with :i good deal of 
regularity. Be writes from various qu u 
ters of the country. When he is critical 
lie is pretty apt to be^iu: 

Of course, you won't dare to print this 
letter. 

The particular "Gonstanl Reader" 
whose letter lies before us, writes from 
Stamford, Connecticut, and feels that 
you are jual B whitewash to cover the 
iDiiunereial leprosy rampant in our laud 
nl freedom." 

Vet, if "Constant Header" would onh 
tell his name we should like to print move 
of his letter, lieeause there are things in it 
that interest us. 

PRESIDENT COOL1DGE comes by 
eeonoiny naturally. In Vermont folks 
had to l>e. Judge Hiram R. Steele in a 
little book of "Reminiscences of a Loin: 
Life," tells this story of his boyhood d.i\ - 
in that slate: 

An old lady in Vermont who though! she 
v. I-. mar the end of her journey called in 
her two nieces to talk over arrangements 
for her funeral. She selected the hymns 
die wanted tu have sunn, and save instruc- 
tions as to all details She said: 

"I want to be laid out in my best black 
• ilk dress; but before you put it on I want 
von In take out the two back breadths and 
make an apron for each of you. It is a won- 
derful piece of silk and I want you to have 
the aprons to remember me by." 

One of the nieces said: 

"But. AunUe, ,lnn't you think yon will 
look funny going up the golden stair-case 
with two breadths of your skirt gone?" 

And she said: 

"I won't look any worse than your Uncle 
Silas (le i husband). He was buried with- 
out any punts on." 

A ND THERE'S a bit of interesting 
economics in .fudge Steele's book. He 
writes: 

I was walking on the streets of Augusta. 
Georgia, one cold morning in January with 
the late Oscar Strain, wle -n ne mi l a lnuieli 
of darkies, shivering with hands in (heir 
pockets, and M,. Straus said to m 

them : 

"Why don't vou go to work?" 
"Wlint for?" 

",Sn you can get some money." 
' Then what?" 

"Work some more and get more money." 

"Then what ?" 

"Then you can 
take your ease." 

"Bres.s God. ain't I 
doing that now?" 




T&msftfim Experience 

Highway engineers and contractors know from experience that 
tractors and graders equipped with French & Hecht Expansion Wheels 
for rubber lires arc more efficient. For this reason the more impor- 
tant State and private purchases of this 
kind of equipment call for French & Hechl 
Wheels. 




Tin It faiily removed or replaced 
without tianino to lake tht wheel 
la l ihop and without a powrr 

prejl. 

The proper weichl ol wtieel as 
well ai w<oth ol Hn surface to 
meel all around condition! tn* 
abiri the Riathjne to handlr a 
bigger load and do itt work more 
erlrctively. 

Frcnck * Hechl Wheel! han 
nony important f- ilufes ol core 
ilruction that no othrr wheel* 
have and they are ciclusively 
French A Hecht. 



Machines equipped with French & Hechl 
Wheels do more efficient work because these 
wheels are mechanically correct. 

The weight can be varied to meet all con- 
ditions, hence more effective traction is 
assured. 

The time and expense in removing and re- 
placing tires is cut to the minimum. The 
expansion feature does away with the old 
power press method and a crew of men. 

So extensive are the experience and facili- 
ties of this organization in the development 
and manufacture of steel wheels for all ap- 
plications that French & Hecht service 
means a distinct saving to manufacturers 
and wheel users. Write. 



FRENCH & HECHT, Inc. 

Wfxttt flmfoVra Since 1888 
DAVENPORT. IOWA SPRINGFIELD. OHIO 



FRENCH & H 

STEEL WHEELS 

Whrt\ wrltwtj to Fhknch A ..h ut Ixr . i>''-,t'.- !■■■• Vw/.-.m ' ru t sin. 
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^XHIS ft the second of a series 
of editorials written by leading 
advertising men on the gen- 
eral subject of "Advertising" 




Advertising, a 
Matter of Facts 

IT SEEMS incredible ;it this Mail 
1. 1 erti-nig progress th;it any 
ilrmlit should exist alxnit the ia< '- 
which justify advertising outlay-. 
II it does, this is an excellent year in wlm h 
in -peak plainly ami clear the air Un\- 
mg is somewhat tighter. Competition is 
closer Selling eifts are high, anil nei in- 
come in most manufacturing lines is low ■ i 
than it ought to be in this or any other 

\ i :il 

With this situation, pressing but in no 
sense perilous, advertising has a better 
opportunity to demonstrate its economic 
souniliics-. and talk figures with eotnplett 
lranklies-. than woultl otherwise exist. 

The truth is that advertising orgrtniza- 
Hiiii-. ciiiifronted by one liutnlri d and one 
exacting kinds of analysis and crealive 
work, have usuully been too busy to go 
into figure details as thoroughly as pro- 
duction Bud selling departments are rom- 
pt lied to. (Hit of this situation apparent- 
ly has grown, in <oiiie i|iiarters, the mi— 
taken idea that advertising, with all of it- 
modern efficiency, has not learnetl to re- 
duce itself tu figures. 

In other ivurd-, the complete economic- 
ol the -lliiallnli have always been at hand, 
but they may not have been presented in 
the form to which the advertiser is accus- 
tomed. 

Every practical advertising campaign 
is constructed on figures and maintained 
on figures — ,-o there is no reason under 
i In -un why the whole program, in its 
dollars and cents si C ntf'] ( .ance, should noi 
be presented clearly anil completely in 
the advertiser. It is simply a mailer of 
realizing thai a manufacturer i- first a 
bii-iness man and that he cannot be e\- 
pi ro d to evaluate advertising, in its rela- 
tionship to the other factors of his enter- 
; rise, until il i- translated in 1 'Tills ol 
simple figures. 

Every experienced advertising organi- 
zation handling a campaign possesses the 
data from which all figures desired by ihe 
advertiser tan be supplied ami a fine 
n solution for Mt-'S would be to supplv 
them, all along the line, whether the fed- 
vertiser asks |or them or not. 

Fiu\k Presbket 
Fratik I'rcsbn u Company 

.Yr it- York City 
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Tests of this grainless wood 
show remarkable results 
in wide range of industries! 

Enthusiastic letters of praise coming in every day. Many 
report new and unit pie uses. Send for large free sample 
and find out what Masonite Presdwood mill do for you. 

Two years we waited to lei I the side to another and from one baffle 




FOR STORE FIXTURES 



story of Masonite Presdwood — • 
and two days alter our first an- 
nouncement inquiries hegan pour- 
ing in from every section of the 
country. Requests for samples al- 
ready run up into the thousands. 
And in the meantime, this grain- 
less all-wood hoard has been sub- 
jected to hundreds of tests by lead- 
ing manufacturers in all sorts of industries. 

These tests prove conclusively that Masonite Presd- 
wood won't crack, check, split or splinter; that it pos- 
sesses remarkahle workability and uniform strength; 
that it is very dense and lough, highly resistive to 
moisture, and takes any finish beautifully. Presdwood 
also has a very smooth attractive surface on the face 
side, and requires no paint for protection. 




FOR PANELING 



The Story of Fido 



Down in Culfport. Mississippi, Presdwood was re- 
cently used in building a speed boat called "Fido". 
Thanks to this gruinlcss wood, the boat when com- 
pleted weighed only sixty-two pounds, although it is 
eight feet long and has a forty-eight inch beam. 

Knowing that Fido could do belter than thirty-one 
miles an nour over a straightway course, its owner 
decided to enter it in the Class B Outboard Race in 
the Gulf Hills Regatta — and Fido won the race! 

Better bread boxes 

A certain Wisconsin manufacturer, whose name will 
be given in request, has made some very severe tests 
with Masonite Presdwood for bread boxes, and reports 
that it is far better fur this purpose than any other 
material he has ever tried. 

In making the tests a large rotating steel cylinder 
was used; a cylinder equipped with baflle plates, haz- 
ards and heavy spikes. The boxes to be tested are put 
inside of this machine, each box being burled from one 



plale to another so that it does not 
catch the impact in the same place 
twice in succession. 

A box made of the regular con- 
ventional material failed under a 
total of 871 drops. The box made 
of Masonite Presdwood did not 
fail until it bad withstood a total 
of 19+2 drops! * * v 

In a recent letter, Mr. Leo. A. Margola of the Chi- 
cago Art Institute writes: "I have been using Presd- 
wood for remounting valuable canvas paintings and 
for backing and protecting ancient and modern works 
of art. Before adopting this material, many severe 
tests proved it to be a safe, durable material, which 
resists the action of moisture, heat and cold without 
twisting, wrinkling or warping and with minimum 
contraction and expansion." 

Several railroads are now using Presdwood as pan- 
eling in their new Pullman Cars. It is also in wide 
demand for outdoor and indoor signs, store fixtures, 
starch trays for candy factories, clothes hampers, radio 
boxes, cupboards, doll furniture, packing cases. 

New uses practically every week 

And almost every week we hear of new uses: incu- 
bators, barbecue stands, display booths, work-bench 
tops, bedroom screens, plaques, music cabinets, lining 
for trunks and wardrobes, theatre props, concrete 
forms and invalid trays. In addition, Presdwood is 
now being tested for use by manufacturers of electric 
equipment, organs, airplanes, clocks, tools, bowling 
alleys, chemicals, farm wagons, trucks, automobiles, 
iceless refrigerators and church furniture! 

Masonite Presdwood may be exactly the material 
you are looking for. Write for large, free sample. It 
will be sent promptly on request without placing you 
under any obligation. 

MASONITE CORPORATION 

Sales Offices: ft,-pt.l478, 111 If'. K'ashington St. 
Chicago, Illinois 



FOR PLAYHOUSES AND TOYS 



Milli: Laurel. Mississippi 



IN BUILDING BOATS 




Masonite K 
PRESDWOOD 

Made by the makers of 
MASONITE STRUCTURAL INSULATION 
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Laid up in the Hospital 
he sold $2oo,ooo worth of Qilk 




CX An Advertisement for Bell Lotifc Distance Telephone Service 



A m w vork raw si 1 L salesman had to go to the 
hospital for 10 days. His illness was minor, hut 
the loss of time was serious. He secured a room 
with a telephone. Throughout his convales- 
cence, he kept informed of the course of the mar- 
ket. Sent and received his cahles by telephone. 
Kept in constant touch with office and custom- 
ers. Sold more than $zoo,ooo worth of silk. 

A Milwaukee dry goods salesman was forced 
to cancel his regular trip because of a broken 
leg. From his sick-room, he covered in 5 days 
by telephone the same territory that took 
5 to 6 weeks of traveling. And he gathered 
in 90% of his usual business. 




Held up by road conditions, a tire salesman 
had to abandon a certain trip in southern 
Nebraska. He went to the telephone office and 
covered his territory by Long Distance. Sold, 
$1180 worth of tires; charges, $6.10. 

In emergencies and in the regular day's work, 
hundreds of concerns are using Long Distance- 
to get things done and to increase profits. 

You will be surprised how little the calls 
now cost. New station to station day rates are: 
Los Angeles to New York, $8.75. Dallas to 
Chicago, $3.15. Baltimore to Philadel- 
^ phia, 70c. . . . Calling by number takes 
less time Number, please: 



Competitors on their way. He Telephoned 
ahead and sold /^.fa^y carloads of ^oal 




CI An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 



The sales manager of a West Virginia coal company 
received word that two Milwaukee firms were in 
the market for a large tonnage. It was too late for 
him to send a representative, as competitors were 
already on their way. He used his telephone im- 
mediately. He made five long distance calls at a 
cost of $2.2.. 90. He got the order for 466 carloads 
of coal. 

A Texas oil buyer had an option on a million gal- 
lons of gasoline. The option expired at noon. At 
10:30 an increase in price was made public. Action 
was imperative, but he had to get the approval 
of his vice-president who was in Philadel- 
phia. In 15 minutes he had the vice-presi- aJU* 1 !** 
dent by Long Distance, secured the authority ki 




to buy and closed the deal. Saving, $10,000. 
A Minneapolis fruit company was left with 8 car- 
loads of peaches more than they could dispose of 
through their regular channels. Their long distance 
salesmen, by 11 telephone calls at an average cost 
of $3.12. a call, sold the 8 carloads. Total sales, 
$9009. 

What long distance calls could you profitably 
make today? It is surprising how little they now 
cost. New station to station day rates are: Chicago 
to Berlin, $53.2.5. New Orleans to Chicago, $3.50. 
Miami to Atlanta, $1.80. Pittsburgh ro Boston, 
$2.. 2.0. Washington to Philadelphia, S<,c. 

Calling by number takes less 

time Number, please? 
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Remove x 
Waste's Mark 



Industry for many a "hand-out' 



the 



price 



of fricti 



maintenance and high dc- 
don't have to. You can use 
I (taken Hearings. Every branch of Industry is 
doing it. Prominent makers of every type of 
equipment are featuring Timken economies — 
entrusting their reputations to Timken results. 

Timken friction-elimination saves all possible 
lubricant and power, and in new installations 
often reduces initial investment in power units. 

Timken thrust-radial capacity assures a de- 
gree of cm] ii ranee which preserves precision, 
alignment, rigidity and full production ability 
in Tiinken-eipiipped machinery. 

.Inti- friction operating economies are compounded 
lv Timken endurance. It is a combination made 
possible only by Timken tapered construc- 
tion, Timken POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS, 
Timken electric steel, and Timken precision 
manufacture. 

On the strength of full Timken savings, obsoles- 
cent equipment can often be profitably written 
off at once. And you know new equipment 
is new — modern — scientifically up to its full 
possibilities — when it has Timken Bearings. 

THE '1*1 M K F.N ROLLER BEARING CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 



